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MN my daily batch of- letters. I 
came across a romance so pite- 
ous and pathetic that it makes 
me* sad every time I think of 
it 

Have you ever read The Birthday of 
the Infants, or seen It on the screen.?' 
It is tae story of the little hunchback 
jester, who has never seen himself In 
a mirror. Be adores his little mis- 
tress the Infanta, and just to amuse 
her with his antics, on her birthday, 
her courtiers tell him that he has 
won her love. 

They all watch behind curtains and 
pillars when he kneels before her, and 
pours out his declaration of devotion. 
Suddenly there is a burst of laughter, 
and the joke is disclosed. They show 
him the image of himself jn a full 
length mirror, and the shock causes 
his death. 

This letter was from a girl who had 
been thrown from a horse, two years 
ago. and both her legs had been 
broken. She was badly crippled, and 
later discovered that there had been 
an injury to the spine which was grad- 
ually producing a deformed appear- 
ance. 

.lust at the height of her girlhood 
she became super sensitive about her 
appearance and especially in meeting 
strangers. 

She had been the choir soloist at 
her church before the accident, gifted 
with a rarely beautiful soprano voice. 
Its loss was felt in the choir and she 
was asked to come back as soon as 
she was able to. 

Afler thinking it over seriously, she 
decided It was her duty to return,- but 
it was a largo metropolitan church, 
and she could not bear singing in pub- 
lic from choir stalls. Accordingly she 
agreed to return on condition that she 
could sing from behind ,a carved 
screened recess -at one side 01 the pipe 
organ. 

There must, have been something 
angelic and supernatural Jn that un- 
seen voice to a worshipper who did 
not know her sad" story, and there 
came one Sunday a world-weary man, 
drifting In, partly from curiosity, part- 
ly from ennui. That day she sang 
the offertory hymn, Like as a* Father 
pitioth His Children, So the Lord Has 
Merry On Them That Hear. 

She received a letter the following 



day, telling her how her wonderful 
voice had waker.ed in him the first 
knowledge that he had a soul since he 
was a little boy, and thanking her for 
her gift. This letter was followed br- 
others and she answered them. He 
had left that day for Europe, intend- 
ing to stay only a short, while, for 
business reasons. Caught in the mael- 
strom of the war, he had enlisted and 
gone to the front. But still he wrote 
to her. His Voice, he called her. 
Sometimes, she v.-rote in her letter to 
me, she half wiihed die would never 
return, for fear he would insist' on 
meeting her. She had never told him 
in her letters of her infirmity. 

"I cannot convey to you what these 
letters have meant to both of us. I 
have been so lonely and isolated here, 
ever since the accident. Wo are not 
poor, and I am able to be at our coun- 
try place all the week. Sundays I 
come In to the city to sing at church. 
Perhaps I, myself, have changed 
towards my family, and imagine they 
have towards me, but for the past two 
years I have felt this awful shyness 
and desire for seclusion. The great- 
ert happiness I know now Is receiving 
his letters weekly, but today some- 
thing has happened that 1 feel I can 
only tell to. you and ask your advice 
about. I have Just received an ocean 
brief saying he will arrive this week 
on a furlough, and that it is vitally im- 
portant that he meet mc personally. 
What shall I do? 

What shall I say? Perhaps he him- 
self has suffered from some terrible 
disaster of the war, and is coming 
back to her maimed or blind. Per- 
haps' a ll these months while her let- 
ters have been the only word of cheer 
reaching him in the trenches, ho has 
pictured her as beautiful as her voice. 
Perhaps, like the knights of old, he 
has treasured in his heart her name 
as that of hi» lady fair, his spur to 
valor and heroism. Perhaps tho only 
hope he has held is that of going back 
to find her, and claim her his. 

I wrote and told her to meet him 
at all hazards. It is best for them 
both to learn tho truth. If they truly 
love, that love has been established 
on a foundation of faith and ideality, 
far transcending any mere physical 
considerations. 

Do you think that I was. wrong? 
Would it have been better to have left 
them with their dream, he of "his 
voice," she of her knight of the .let- 
ters? 
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PEGGY'S MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
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( n».rlaH. 1»1T. h> Ik* Mrl l.rr \M.i f 

Mall, I.nnaea. All rlKbia nunta, 
ratlra of this artlele la «■«!» s» la 
•y aa*cal arraaajeawat wrlta the 

Peny w as married last summer while f 
»« wera taking "Leu Than the Dust" 
out on l.ong Island. I did not get a 
chance to see her until the work waa 
over, and 1 waa back at the hotel. Then 
one day I went to call, and found hei 
up to her eara la trouble. 

She bad a perfectly darling little bride • 
flat In a cross street near Riverside Drive. 
one of those honeymoon nests that real 
estate agents are clever enough to make 
a specialty of nowadays. There were 
five rooms, furnished exquisitely, and a 
middle-aged colored maid who moved 
about with the noiseless perfection of an 
automaton. Her name was Marguerite 
and she came from Martinique. Instead 
of a darky dialect she spoke with a 
French accent, and had a convent educa- 
tion. 

Peggy was curled up among the white 
embroidered pillows of the davenport, 
dressed in a pink negligee, and a little 
boudoir cap which was delightfully be- 
coming to her dark, piquant face. I had 
always liked her Immensely. She had 
played kiddle parts with me up at the 
Blograph, then drilled Into musical com- j 
edy work, and had finally married the | 
son of a wealthy New England manufac- 
turer. 

I had thougnt she was mighty fortunate I 
In her choice and \e.->- happily married. j 
but her eyes were red when 1 saw In r. : 
and her handkerchief was a little round, j 
wet wad. crushed in her hand as .-lie ■ 
greeted me wanly. 

"It Is Juat too much mother-in-law. 
Mary." she cried. "I know I won t be 
able to stand her. Jim's determined that ! 
we shall go up to Boston Saturday and I 
meet his family, and I si-i.pl> can't hear j 
It. His father is an old darling, moral 
like a chum than a father, but I have 
never seen her. and I dread It." I 

"But don't you know." I told her. ] 
laughingly, "that when you dread >■>■; 
thing the best way to do is to walk 
right up to It. and scare away your own I 
fear. Why don't you Invite her down 
here right away. Then you will b-> the 
hostess, and as your guest ahe will Just I 
have to be nice to you." 

She looked actually frightened. 

"Invite her here? Oh. Mary. I couldn't! 
do that. It would just spoil all our hap- ! 
plness." 

"No It wouldn't, it would nonplus her, i 
and she'd be so busy watching Margue- 
I rite, she'd forget all about criticising ! 
! you." 

"I do belleye I'll do it." she said, a : 
[sudden glenm of fun In her eyes. "She! 
j can't eat me up. and 1 know Jim would j 
| take my part if it came to a show- 1 
1 down." 

II did not see her again for a week and 
a half. Then one night, very late indeed, j 
she railed me up on the telephone, and ■ 
asked if she rotild come over to the hotel i 
and see mother and me. | could tell from i 
her voice how angry and indignant she 

felt 

"I simply won't stand it another mln- I 
ute. Mary— there are ten thousand 
mother-in-laws In my house. It Is run 
of them, and Jim j-imps through a hoop 
every time she winks her eve. She's | 
Tired Marguerite, and insists on cooking j 
all of Jim's meals for him. You needn't I 
say no 'cause I'm coming right straight j 
over." 

Mother laughed when I told her. and! 



W. ■>"* , T«««- Eaieresl at ■Wiling- 
r I. ding rtgdsta of translation. 1-uMI- 
C*l£ •«£r*aal y -raklbited raeert 
MeClare fte»s»aper sj.al.nie. 

J>y the time Peggy arrived, out of 
breath and nervous, we had a good cup 
of tea waiting for her, and one of my 
kimonos for her to slip into. We tucked 
her to bed after sh.» had talked her 
mother-in-law out of hej sjstem. and 
then I slipped into anothci room, and 
■ailed up Jim. of course ,,e waa per- 
lectly frantic at her disappearance, and 
*h»n I suggested, tactfully, that ahe 
stay with me for a few da <B . until his 
mother left town, he (.claimed In sur- 
prise. 

"But I took het lo the train at nlnt 
thlity. M,e got a wlr. fioni Dad i 
thought Peuay kn ,„ AB d she think, 
she s the most wonderful little woman 
In the world, and has left us a whack- 1 
ing good check. You Just wake Peg up 
and tell her to come on home or I'll be 
there Inside of ten minutes." 

But I told him very softly that Peggy 
was sound asleep. n nd that, jf I »e,c he 
I would get Marguerite b> honk or .,ook' 
and have Peggy home In the morning 
for breakfast in her own i. r.ioon 

nest. 

But doesn t it go to show the un- 
certainty of pleasing jour mother-in- 
law? It must be like a first night per- 
formance whe-n you go through your part 
with that awful sinking feeling, wonder- 
ing what jour audience is going to OO 
next. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

11. J. — Mrs. Vernon Castle la In "Pa- 
tria" now. Path- Freres. International 
Films. I do not know Miss Clayton's 
address. Greenwich Village is In New 
York "The Trufflers" is laid there. 

F. B. C — My mother has fully re- 
covered from an operation, and is with 
me here in California. Many thanks 
for your good wishes. Why don't you 
write Mr. Ford personally? 

Madge N. — I have not much confi- 
dence in the surgery of "beauty" doc- 
tors. I think maasage. with a good 
skin food, and careful diet and exer- 
cise la far safer than resorting to the 
knife for "lifting the sag." Try smil- 
ing, too. If one muat have wrinkles, 
let's make them all run up. Instead 
of down. 

Alberta — "The Foundling" was taken 
In New York City I am so glad >ou 
liked the picture, and thank you and 
the other girls at the convent for all 
your happy wishes. My brother Jack's 
picture waa "Great Expectaliona." 

Kenneth R. — I do not know whether 
"The Light that Failed" has been 
screened or not. 1 think it was played 
in this country by Mr. F"rbes Itobert- 
son. The story as written had two i 
different endings, you know. The lines 
you spesk of are from "My Madonna," 
by Robert W. Service. His new book 
is called "Lines of a Red Cross Man." 

Beth P. — Altonna — I am v»ry fond of 
the costume plays. "Mistress Nell" 
was one of my favorite. 1 «!o not 
think when VKnighthood Wa« in 
Flower" has been screened > et. Thank 
vuu for the suggestion. 

MARY riCKFORD. 
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| EVENGE has always seemed to 
mo so futile, and yet it is a 
natural instinct. Why, even 
back in Itiddle days of play- 
time, can't you remember how 
often you have said to yourself or 
had it said to you: 

"I'll fix you if you do that to me. 
m get even with you, you see if I 
don't, Billy Peters." 

And Billy Peters knew you would 
get even, too. Perhaps ho even 
stopped tormenting you for fear of it. 
but if you did get even with him, did 
it do' you any good? I'm quite sure 
if 1 asked my brother Jaclt that, he 
would say it most surely did do him 
good. He firmly believed, I remem- 
ber, in the good old boy law, "A punch 
for a punch." But does it pay. even 
in the personal satisfaction you get 
out of it? 

I have in mind two girl friends who 
have been pals for years and now are 
on the outs, as they say. They are 
just about the same age and temper- 
ament, quick-tempered, fond of pret- 
ty, -up-to-date clothes and admirers. 
They wore in vaudeville for several 
years with a very attractive sister act 
Recently one of them has had a very 
good offer from a motion picture firm. 
She is by all odds the better actress 
of the* two. and the best looking. Yet 
for the sake of her pal she turned the 
offer down and kept on with the act, 
even while it created a coolness be- 
tween them. Instead of the old free 
comradeship and sharing alike, there 
was a mutual sense of obligation. 
"While one was thinking, "If it were 
not for you, 1 could go ahead now." 
the other one thought, "Well, I put her 
in the business and taught her, and 
row she is acting as if she were sac- 
rificing herself for me.'*' 

The end of it was that they broke 
off completely, closed their act and 
went back to New Tork. The young- 
er girl has accepted the offer made 
her before, and is doing splendidly 
with her first picture. And her for- 
mer partner is going around to all 
their mutual friends, trying to Ret 
even, as she says — telling all of the 
little petty things she can think of, 
implying more than she dares to say, 
posing as a martyr. And instead of 
getting sympathy, she meets with the 
inevitable rebound of sentiment. 
If she r-nuld only have taken the 



broad outlook, the big-, glad, unselfish 
view of things, how different it would 
have been. Why must we ever meas- 
ure our own friendship or love by the 
rule of how much we arc getting out 
of it? Love, to be real, must be pure- 
ly unselfish. Somebody has said that 
love is service, and indeed that is so. 
When you really and truly love any- 
body, don't you want them to be hap- 
py more than yourself? Isn't it a 
joy to give to them in full measure 
all the help and service and love you 
are capable of? 

I remember another case of "getting 
even" that seemed to me so pitiful I 
shall never forget it. It was before I 
went into The Good Little Devil com- 
pany under Mr. Belasco. One day 
mother saw in the morning- paper that 
a certain actress was back, in New 
Tork, a woman whom she had always 
admired and liked as a friend. She 
arranged to have her up for luncheon 
that very day and I listened in silence 

while Mrs! R told of her marital 

troubles. 

••As you. know, Charlotte, I have 
practically supported Paul and the 
children, too. for years. He has drank 
badly and used up whatever ho made 
in gambling. I got a divorce from 
him in Chicago this spring, and now 
he threatens to kill me because I will 
not see him. Yet he swears that he 
loves me dearly, and would give his 
life for me." 

"But not his salary," said my moth- 
er, laughingly. "If I were 'you, I 
would not antagonize him by throw- 
ing up any of the past. Don't threat- 
en him at all, and perhaps it will blow 
over." 

But instead, she seemed to take tho 
utmost relief and comfort out of re- 
tailing all of her unhappincss with 
Paul to us. She simply told every- 
body she met how -Jiappy she was to 
be %way from him and how fearfully 
sorry she was she had ever married J 
him, and finally there came the news - 



unexpectedly from a town in Montana 
where she had been playing with a 
road show, that Paul had followed her 
there and had shot her from tho first 
box. She died in the local hospital, 
and he reached the insane asylum by 
the usual legal route, and the two 
kiddies arc with relatives. 

If she had only been content to keep 
still, and not revive all the unpleasant 
memories and harp upon them, 1 am 
sure he would never have felt re- 
vengeful towards her. Surely it is 
better to bury all hatchet* and dance 
on the grave. 
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BKAVTY'S HANDICAP. 
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BBSS] HAD a curious letter from a 
■ ■ pirl not long ago. She .said 
S I that she was 17. not pretty. 
IfcJj and had auburn hair, hazel 
eyes and freckles, and a short 
dumpy little figure. All through the 
letter one caught the snap of her dis- 
position, as well as a good, keen sense 
of humor and sympathy -with other 
girls, but her great complaint was 
that she lacked beauty, and that it 
was absolutely ■essential to success. 

"1 cannot tell you how I feel, Miss 
Tickford; every time 1 come home 
from moving pictures, I go up to my 
room aicne. light the pas and look at 
myself in the mirror. What on earth 
is tho use of having brains if they 
only make you more keenly sensitive 
to your own shortcomings. So often 
1 kneel down by my bed. and bury 
my face in my hands, and just cry my 
heart. out. , 1 don't know what on 
earth makes me this way, do wou?" 

1 felt as if I wonted to sit down 
and write ner a lonft letter about 
what a snare and curse beauty has 
often been in the past history of the 
world. When I was about eight years 
old the members of tho Children's 
society were worrying about my edu- 
cation as a stage child, so mother 
had a private teacher for both Lottie 
and myself. She was a very interest- 
ing English girl who had come over 
to Canada to marry an old sweet- 
heart. Ke had taken up a govern- 
ment claim out in British Columbia 
Defore she could reach him he liad 
married another girl. I used to love 
to hear her scold about it All I had 
to do was to speak of Malcolm and 
she forgot all about lessons. She was 
rather pretty vith the delicate Saxon 
type of beauty, and she never tired 
of showing us a snapshot that he had 
sent of himself and his bride, taken 
before their backwoods home. 

•Just look at that." she would say. 
'The big tomboy. Tou can just see 
what she is from the looks of her. 
Is there anything of the lady about 
her? Can you sec what he saw in 
her?" 

Yes, I could see. The girl wore a 
short corduroy skirt, flannel shirt and 
cap pinned boyishly on her bead. She 
looked keen eyed and cheerful. Just 
in the way both of them stood you 



could tell they -were comraues as well 
as sweethearts. But she w«s not one 
bit pretty. , 

As I grew older, I used to wonder 
so much about women of the stage- 
The ones 1 liked best were never 
beauties — Bernhardt, Ellen Terry. 
Duse. Who could ever call them pro- 
fessional "beautius?" And yet what 
throngs of admirers their art and 
charm have swayed. They say Nell 
Gwyn was a little, pert, snub-nosed, 
harum-srarum girl of the "pit" and 
Peg Woflington bfid freckles and a 
rival swore she was squint eyed. Yet 
the fame of their personality and 
power has descended over the centur- 
ies. 

Most of the successful women of 
today depend more upon style of 
manner, tact, and that indescribable 
quality termed graciousness, than on 
mere beauty. 

It is a fact that the girls upon 
whom the fairy godmothers bestow 
beauty start life with a serious handi- 
cap. If they go -into tho business 
world, in factories, offices or stores, 
they are apt to bo treated, with sus- 
picion by the cither employes, men 
and girls also. It is not pleasant to 
be called "the boss' pet." If you are 
conscientious and strive to win by 
your own efforts, it is doubly hard to 
stand tho suspicions and taunts of 
your coworkers. 

Every time you do advance you can 
i never feel sure whether you earned 
it by your own efforts, or because 
the man higher up admires your 
pretty face. I /think one of the best 
pictures I ever saw dealt with this 
situation of a girl so handicapped by 
her beauty, in seeking a situation, 
that she actually had to disguise her- 
self and appear homely iii order to 
hold one. 

One of the best stenographers I 
know is secretary to a well known 
woman star. She told me herself she 
much preferred working for a woman 
as over and over again she had lost 
her position through tho utterly un- 
founded jealous:.- of wives or sweet- 
hearts. 

So, personally, I think it is far bet- 
ter to cultivate i;race of manner and 
personal charm. It is much better to 
be the girl whori all her boy and girl 
friends sepk for sympathy and under- 
standing, than to be the "little goddess 
perched on a pedestal wn.ting lone- 
nomely for worshippers. 
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THE PATTERN OP A WOMAN. 
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rrnlG had a young, newly married 
I III couple at the Famous Players 
lis studios while I was working 
»A*I there. Ho was a grace, rather 
serious-minded young fellow, 
who had been educated for the minis- 
try, but had swirled out of the cur- 
rent of religion, into the ocean of hu- 
man endeavor. He came from a small 
Kentucky home, where a widowed 
mother and his two sisters had given 
up their lives to his proper bringing 
lip for 20 odd years. And from his ex- 
perience with them, and what he bad 
read at college, he devised the mental 
pattern of a woman. 

She would be sweet tempered and 
home loving, and long suffering, like 
his mother. She would be beautiful, 
but modest and fond of all household 
duties, like his elder sister. When re- 
quited, she would be comradely and 
amusing and full of debutante whim- 
sicalities within bounds, like his 
younger sister. 

With this pattern impressed upon 
his mind, the world of woman moved 
about him like "shadow shapes that 
come and go. He saw them not. In 
fact to his way of thinking, they were 
not women. They were strange erotic 
entitles, wierd phantasms, products of 
the time. 

I used to love to perch on a table 
while we were waiting for the setting 
of the scenes, and listen to Claude tell 
me all this sort of thing over and 
over again. We had known him be- 
fore his marriage, and he really was 
naturally addicted to sermonizing. I 
am quite sure that when he first met 
Marie, he never suspected the latent 
possibilities in her nature. She was 
from Baltimore, a little bit of a girl 
with eurly flaxen hair, big blue eyes, 
rather thin lips, and the most com- 
plete air of self-satisfaction and men- 
tal pots* I have ever seen. 

She would sit and listen to Claude's 
sermons on women and only smile at 
him, thoughtfully. When they he- 
came engaged, it was his daily 'de- 
light to tell us all, at the studio, how 
completely Marie conformed to his 
pattern and Marie said nothing until 
they Were married. 

The first shock came directly after 
the •ceremony. She was engaged on a 
new picture, and was to go with other 
members of the company up to the 
Adirondacks on certain location work. 
He was sent out on Long Island at 
the same time, and took it quite for 
granted that she would throw up her 



work and accompany him. Instead of 
•which, when he reached their hotel 
that night, Marie had "taken her suit 
case, and Dewey, the Boston bull, and 
was on her way north as a matter of 
course. 

When ho discovered It, he was com- 
pletely non-plussed. I do think his 
first impulse was to throw 'ip every- 
thing and go after her. On second 
thought he decided he would 
discipline her instead. She had 
thought of her work before 
her duty as a wife. When she re- 
turned, he was g-entle but firm with 
her. Hereafter she must consult him 
and accept his advice — as a wife 
should, he added. Also, he told her, 
he did not like Boston bulls. 

Marie came to the studio that morn- 
ing, simply bubbling over with excite- 
ment. She was keenly ambitious, 
and very faithful in her work. Mar- 
riage really was to her a secondary 
thing in life. S'ne was ready right 
then and there to stop being married 
any more, if this -was all it meant, and 
the funny part of it was, she had al- 
ready told Claude so. 

He came in late, looking wild eyed, 
and brooding horribly all the morning 
in corners. Marie went lightsomely 
on her way, disregarding him entirely. 
Not only that, but she accepted an in- 
vitation to go to the theatr-j that eve- 
ning in a party which one of the gen- 
tlemen was making up. While Claude 
was asked, re replied moodily, he did 
not care to be included. Marie said 
smilingly, that he had not been feel- 
ing very well, and she hoped that ev- 
erybody would eteuse what she felt 
sare was merely nervous dyspepsia. I 
had to turn away to keep from laugh- 
ing at the expression on Claude's face. 
His pattern of woman was going 
all to pieces like a jig saw puzzle, and 
he looked like a frightened and rath- 
er indignant little boy at the result. 

"Oh, I'm not worried about him at 
all," Marie told us confidentially. 
He's really a very nice boy, and as 
soon as I get him trained, will make 
a good husband. He wanted to sell 
Dewey, but I told, him if he did. I 
would sell all of his books that 
he treasures so. So we compromised 
right there, and he'll find that he'll 
have to if he wants to live with me. 
He's been talking about his pattern 
of a perfect wife until I'm sick and 
tired of It. I never had one before I 
was married, bu<: now I've got a pat- 
tern for a perfect husband in my mind 
and he's going to fit it." 

The last I heard of them they had 
given up the hotel apartment and were 
living in a tiny bungalow here in Los 
Angeles. 
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a DOESN'T It seem at this season 
of the year -when all nature is 
going through her spring 
I cleaning, that Beauty ought 

to sit up and take notice of 
her own good points? 

Most of us are so busy bemoaning 
the fact that we have not eyes like 
Miss Elliott or Miss Bara and hair 
like Miss Stewart and lips like Miss 
Clari and a figure like Miss Freder- 
ick, that we actually do not know our 
own stock, so to speak. 

In the spring we clean our houses, 
overhaul all the old trunks, and boxes 
and bureaus, but we never think for 
one moment of actually facing the 
truth about our own personal appear- 
ance. One of the loveliest actresses 
1 know is Ethel Barrymore, and she 
has always been a marvel to me. 
She's like a human dynamo in her 
thoroughness for detail. With her 
family of beautiful children, her splen- 
didly equipped home and her never- 
ceasing public work, she still man- 
ages to keep herself always in perfect 
form. "How on earth do you do it?" 
I asked her once. 

' Miss Barrymore never lets herself 
get one bit seedy. I have seen Jier, 
after long hours of rehearsing, step 
into her car as spick and span and 
fresh as if she were just making the 
"run from Mamaroneck. So I asked 
her bow she did it. 

"Well, I take inventory, for one 
thing. I never let myself get run 
down. It takes too long to build up 
again; No matter how busy I am, I 
take at least an hour every day all 
to myself. I call it my beauty hour." 

Wouldn't it be a good idea if every- 
one did that? No matter how busy 
*you are, either in the home or in 
business, spare time for yourself and 
deliberately take inventory of your 
beauty points. Where you find your- 
self running down below par, build up 
on that one phase. I had a letter 
from a man this week who asked me 
how he could grow long eye lashes 
and while at first I felt a quick irri- 
tation at any male who could think 
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of his eyelashes with a world-war 
raging around him, still we must give 
him credit for trying to correct his 
own physical lacks. 

That makes me think of something 
I heard that neemed awfully funny to 
me. One of the boys In our studio 
out here had a letter from his brother 
in the trenches. He wrote of one of- 
ficer who put on evening dress at 7 
every evening regularly. 

"I've done It all my life,, don't you 
know," said this typical Londoner, 
"and I don't i-.ee why I should depart 
from the habit of a lifetime, merely 
because we are living like moles in 
this trench." 

Doesn't that exactly express what I 
am trying to tell? Many of us lack 
that same efficiency in beauty groom- 
ing. People often wonder why ac- 
tresses have such good complexions, 
considering the cosmetics that they 
have to use. I am sure that one rea- 
son is the necessary wholesome face 
washing they get daily, and the lib- 
eral use of good cold cream to take 
oft make-up. I have never believed 
in using paint for the street, and 
doesn't it seem good this year not to 
see young giris of 15 and IS with their 
eyes blackened and lips reddened like 
a lot of Pierrettes, ready for the pan- 
tomime! 

Diet and exercise are always the 
two foundation rocks of beauty, moth- 
er says. But the beauty of all is de- 
pendent upon the spirit within, for 
after all, it i3 character and disposi- 
tion which change faces. for better or 
worse. * 

One day on the street car in New 
York, some years ago, I remember 
seeing an old man and his son get on 
at the Ferry. Their features seen in 
profile were exactly alike, but when 
they turned s round the son's face was 
coarsened and heavy with deep lines. 
All of his wrinkles ran down and all 
of the old gentleman's ran up. 

So one looked as if he were perpet- 
ually smiling: and the other always 
seemed to hsive a grouch. 

"They just grew that way mother, 
didn't they?" I asked in a whisper. 

"I am thinking it is Love and Hate 
who have been tracing the lines 
there," site answered. 

Why not finile? 
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i I always love mother when aba feels aha 

has a now mission In life. She start* 
after tt with fc br*M band, and nag* fly- 
ing. Khrarybatfy ha* always loved her 



an3^835T^eonh<Iant of her, wnetover 
we have been. Jack used to nay that 
mother had a no** tor secret aorrowa In 
other people, Just as a truffle-do* ha* for 
those tasty tuben. 

There was'nnce a very pretty girt juat 
breaking Into the business In one of our 
companies,* 1 don t want to aay which 
one tot *Tv* fcefr real name, so let's iuat 
call her BofJE. foe looked like one— one 
of these little dark red Jack rosea that 
sraell so sweet. 

She was about eighteen, and had come 
I to Ua from the Middle West. I remem- 
ber that the day she applied at the 
•tudk> for' work oiir director told her 
there wafl nothing at present. Standing 
with us was one of our best actors. He 
had played In some of the Blograph pro- 
ductions, and was a Buasian. I fancy, 
wonderfully clever tn his work, but very 
absorbed and reticent. He gave the girl 
one sweeping look that took In every de- 
tail of her appearance, and spoke to on. 
director in her behalf. Rose was engag- 
ed as an extra, but made herself so 
agreeable and adaptable that she very 
speedily was given small parts. 

Mother had Hked her from the first. 
She told me she thought It was a shame 
the way V— had Rose completely daisied 
by his personality. 

•The child worships the very ground he 
treads on, and there must be ten years 
between them. I'm hoping she doesn't 
make a fool of herself over him." 

I used to see her watching them specu- 
latively out of the corner of her eye, and 
I knew that she gave Mr. V— some point- 
ed advice. After a few months of the 
usual studio courtship Rose told ua that 
they were engaged to be married, and 
we would see her sitting, between the 
taking of pictures, embroidering little 
dainty thing* for her wedding outfit, and 
humming happily to herself. Then when 
we went back to New York Mr. V— got 
In with his regular crowd of old friends 
here, and everyone knew that he was be- 
witched by one of our loveliest leading 
actresses. 

Mother and I were alone in the hotel 
when Rosea name was s«nt up to us. 1 
shall never forget her when she came 
into the room. 

"Oh. Mrs. Pickford. forgive me, but I 
Just had to come to you and tell you." 
she cried. ' "Bob's contract expired Sat- 
urday, and he's going West, to follow 
her. and you don't know — " 

•■Go right out of the room, Mary." said 
mother, folding her In her arms and pat- 
ting her, as she sobbed on her shoulder. 

When I came back, mother was at the 
telephone, calling up Mr. V— In her 
cheeriest, bantering way. 

"Ah, you needn't worry about It at all. 
Bobbie. I've arranged the whole thing 
for you. Rose is here with me, and 
you'll both have dinner with ua after- 1 
ward. I'll bring her down now In my i 



oar, and we'll pick yon up at Forty-aec- 
ond street, and ail go right down to the 
city hall for the license. What? Ob, 1 
attended to that. I Just called up Father 
D— and said I'd hav„ yon over at church 
in s jhTy. Run and hoy s ring quick, 
jow, for you'll be needing one this day. 
Good by." 

She hung up the receiver, and turned . 
« round smiling at us both. 

Now, Mary, we'll drew up the bride. 
Order up a big bunch of violets, and try 
to keep the red from your eyes, dearie. ; 
I only hope It will turn out all right." I 

That was a year and a half ago. snd ' 
the laat we beard of them they were aa 
happy as could be. with a dear little baby : 
girl Just beginning to toddle. Mother was : 
telling m„ Just before we left New Tor* I 
that she met Bob on the street, and be ] 
sqneexed both her hands fervently In Ms , 
when he greeted her. 

"Blessed mother Pickford," he said. 
"Thank God you saved we once from 
being a cad, and I haven't stopped grow- 
ing *lnce." 



Answers to Correspondent! 

Shirley— "Natome" la tne name of an 
opera, by Victor Herbert. Why didn't 
you write to Miss Garden. Goldwyn Stu- 
dios, New York City. She was the orig- 
inal Natoma. Ramona has been pictur- 
ixed successfully. 

Tom K.— I have heard before of yourj 
Idea. If you have really hsd experience 
In the training of animals. I should think ; 
It would be very easy to get in touch! 
direct with the various studios and And! 
out their needs. 



i 



Mrs. R. M.-I would not attempt to ad- 
vise you about your family troubles, i 
Everyone must be their own Judge tn 
these things, but If you are as you say, ' 
aelf-surportlng, surely you can afford to 
be a little philosophical. Madame Bern- 
hardt is still in this country. I think she 
Is touring In the South at present- 
David B.-Krankly, I think what alls 
you is extreme loneliness. You are too 
young to become a hermit, even If you 
do have to ride twenty miles to the near- 
est camp, rtlde It often, and keep In 
touch and sympathy with the other boys- 
who are putting up the same kind of 
a wilderness fight you are. 

Mrs. Stuart L.— I have not time to per- 
sonally take part in the splendid work' 
you are doing, but you have my fullest 
aympath). The national headquarters of 
the Red Cross are at Washington. Miss 
Mabel Boardman Is the president 1 
think. 

Fabian-"Cleopatra" was Aimed bv Vlt-I 
agrsph. The story you refer to Is "An 
Kgyptian Princess," by George Ebers. , 
There have been quite a few pictures : 
taken in Egypt, I know, but It is seldom 
now that a company goes abroad on lo- 
cations, if the scenery csn be devised in 
this country. 
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{ I wonder why It la that so many seem 

,to have the Idea that it you are pretty. 

you can leap right out of everyday Ufa 

into the stage world, or the studios, and 

be an Immediate success. I suppose there 

{have been cases, where this has happened. 

J and maybe I'm prejudiced, but I have 

a great respect for the technique which 

comes from training and experience. You 

kt»w they aay that the greatest art- Is 

to/conceal art, that la. to be so finished 

art actor or actress, that you appear to 

be absolutely natural. 

So it must seem to people tn the audi- 
ence as though It were hot hard work 
at aB, and yet for nearly every scene] 
! there have been hours of careful reheara- 
1 log. J often marvel at the patience of 
my own director, going over and over the , 
, same thing, again and again, until tt la , 
J right. Do people think that we start In | 
! to take a picture right from the beginning i 
! and go straight to the end, with a camera j 
'man running around after ua snapping! 
the scenes one after the other? In order 
to present a production successfully to 
the public, it means that everyone, from ; 
the "extra." or boy who holds the num- 
ber chart up to those at the top, must 
work together in harmony. 

It means that from the director and 
star down to the property man there 
must be enthusiasm, patience, and the 
everlasting giving of one's strength and 
faculties. I remember talking one day 
with Mr. Hugh Ford at the Famous Flay- 
ers' Studio. We. were all talking of how 
much an actress must saertAea In order 
to be a success. She must give freely all 
of her time, her energy, and her brains. 

Miss Frederick was working at the 
moment on a scene, and, as she passed 
■is, she turned and smiled. 

"There goes one of the pluckiest, 
bravest, little women In this business 
that ever Bred." said Mr. Ford, shaking 
his head as he looked after her. "There's 
nothing that woman wont attempt. 
There'* nothing she's afraid of. Nobody 
know* what she's been through.'' 

I confess I was surprised. While l 
fully realized alt of the hardships and 
sacrifices one goes through, still I had 
never considered them perilous. The sink- 
ing of the boat In "The Fride of the 
Clan" was a really dangerous scene 
where I risked fBy life, but our interest 
In our work stimulates our desire tor 
hazardous moments. I could not think 
of any role Miss Frederick had appeared 
In that was fraught with dire risk. 
"What do you mean," I asked. 
"Just look at her." aald Mr. Ford, 
solemnly. "She keeps herself at a hun- 
dred and eighteen pounds at all costs." 

T have letters from girls all the way 
from twelve to eighteen. Girls who are 
absolutely confident of succeeding, if 
somebody would only give them a chance- 
Two girls of fourteen each. In a little 
lake shore town In Michigan, are willing 
to run away together. If only I tell them 
where to run. Another girl of sixteen In 
a bearding school says she has a rope 
ladder all ready and money enough for 
her ticket to New York, and she's sure 
she'd be a great success as Francis 
Bushman's leading woman, although 
she'd much 'prefer being with Mr. Soth- 



ern, because he's so scholarly. Another 
girl want* to leave home because her step 
mother doesn't understand her. and has 
to do the dishes before she goes to school 
in the morning. She has not enough nat- 
ural efficiency about her to pitch in and 

.... * * re m her omn home, yet ahe I* 
willing to Jump Into a new Aeld, alt un- 
equipped and untrained. 

Of course, there Is a constant n«ed of 
new J "" ent *°d new face*. A girl who 
combines beauty with intcRjgeuee and 
real anility, if she has Industry and en- 
durance, may climb to the top, but ahe 
win tread the trail of tears before she 
learns the technique of her business. 

Whenever such a Jewel la discovered by 
a director, the whole company rejoices. 

There Is a deep-laid conspiracy to keep 
little Mary Andersons, and Baby Bern- 
hardts out of the limelight, but If yoc 
do intend to make it your life work, then 
give yourself to It absolutely. Just re- 
member this much— nearly every girl who 
has made a great success on the stage 
or In the screen world, has a mother 
standing right beside her, who ha* 
guarded her and pushed her at every 
step of the way. The rlgnt and sensible 
way to go about It. Is to go to your 
nearest and best studio, and then Just 
sit down and wait, day after day, until 
everybody In the place ha* grown to 
know you, and you are Anally either put 
on the pay rolt, or are told that you do 
not register. 



Answeri to Correspondent*. 

Major K. G.-Msny thank* for your let- 
ter. It I* Impossible for m* to ansa 
all personally, much a* I would like to. 
If you will tell your sister to write me 
direct. I will send her the address asked 
for, although 1 think she la far too young 
to go alone. , 

Alison L.— I think the correapondenef 
course would certainly gtve you a start 
toward your goat. If you could follow It 
up with practical experience. 1 do not 
think Mlsa Adams has made any ar- 
rangements so far to appear in pictures. 

Kato Canno— Your description of the 
new venture tn pictures in Toklo inter- 
ested me greatly. I have appeared In 
several Mexican pictures with the old 
Biegtaph Company. Write out your plot 
In eynopsts form and submit it. It is 
veiy good. 

James W.— Since you have a mother of) 
your own e:id may want her to visit you 
some day, don't you think It might be 
tactful of you to extend that courtesy 
now to your wife's mother? 

Vivien— Do not delay having your teeth 
attended to. If you contemplate going 
on the, stage, it Is one of the first essen- 
tials. No matter how pretty you may be. 
white, even teeth are considered now j 
absolutely necessary. 

Peter S.— I think your Idea of a potato 
farm In Connecticut Is good. I am al- 
ways very much interested In Intensive 
farming. 
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DO YOU BELONG? 

Copyright. 1917, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 
HERB were several of the wo- 
men In our company in my 
dressing room the other day. 
and wo were all chatting on 
various subjects more or less 
of a personal nature. One of them 
started to say: 

"Well, if 1 were you — " 

"Oil, for pity's sake," laughed an- 
other, "don't say that. 1 never could 
bear anyone who belonged to the 'if 
1 were you club." I don't see how any 
of you girls could ever want to assume 
tie responsibility of deciding other 
people's affairs for them. I've cot 
troubles of my own." 

We all laughed about it at the time, 
but afterward 1 had a quiet talk with 
her alone. Ever since I was a little 
girl, moiher has Impressed it on me 
religiously to keep my fingers right 
out of other people's pies. I can re- 
member when we first started travel- 
ing on the road, she would hear me 
say over and over to Lottie or Jack: 

"U I were you, I'd do it this way — 
or that way." 

Then she would always laugh and 
tell me to manage my own canoe, and 
let them paddle theirs. 

Miss S told me she had been 

studying a great deal of the New 
Thought principles, especially since 
Tagore's visit to this country. 

"Don't you know, Mary," she said 
to me. "even when we 'were taking 
Less Than the Dust, how interested 
wc all were in this thought wave idea. 
.Inst the minute you say lo a person, 
'If 1 were you." you are planting a 
seed in his mind for good or evil, and 
morally you are responsible for the 
consequences. The Brahmin holds 
tins la an acilvc tenet -Of his faith — 
that 1n order to avoid responsibility 
for your fellow man's actions, you arc 
lo ignore his business, and attend to 
your own." 

"But still," I said, "don't you think 
that they carry it too far? If you get 
so interested in yourself that you for- 
got everything else In the world, It 
seems to me that takes away the 
whole element of charity and our duty 
to humanity. I saw a picture once of 
some Hindu priest and two of his 
disciples who had taken vows not to 
stir 4rom a sacred spring until they 
had attained some certain stage of 
Nirvana. Their finger nails were so long 
they fairly curled, and they looked 
dreadfully uncomfortable, with their 
matted hair and beards and unkempt 



clothing, yot there was a perfect mob 
of admirers around them. I don't like 
that sort of thing. 1 don't think wo 
should regard only ourselves at all." 

She laughed at my seriousness, but 
I still think I was right. It is aggra- 
vating when you know just w'hat you 
want to do to have some one come 
along and begin giving you gratuitous 
advice, but just the same I would 
rather have them do that than to 
feel myself utterly isolated from their 
interest. It must be terrible to feel 
that nobody cares what you do or 
what happens to you. 

Why. I had a letter from a boy of 
19 the other day that was simply a 
neartcry for companionship and sym- 
pathy. I am sure he would have given 
anything to have heard some one from 
his home town say. "If I were you. 
Jack, old, man, I'd do it this way." 
The letter was dated from the lower 
East Side of New York, at an address 
near Chatham square. He had been 
in the city five weeks, all alone, look- 
ing for work, burying some of his 
hopes every day, and watching the 
others die by degrees. 

"I rode on the street cars as long 
as my money held out. hunting for 
anything that would bring me money 
to live on. Two weeks ago I used my 
last cent, but my landlady let me 
sleep in a little room off the coal cel- 
lar as long as I took care of the fur- 
nace for her. I don't want to write 
home for help. There are four kids 
younger than I am, and I'm not a 
quitter, but gee, it's lonesome in a. 
J>lg town where you don't know any- 
body. I've gone without a meal many 
n time to see you in pictures, little 
Mary. I've got a little sister home 
wit h cnrls like yours, anad besides it's 
warm In the picture houses when a 
fellow's feet are most frozen and his 
stomach's empty. But I don't mind 
being broke so much, it's just being 
lonesome." 

How many of you who read this 
could lean over and say to that boy. 
"If 1 were you, son, r'd do so and so." 
And what would you do? I think my- 
self I'd be Just as nice to that land- 
lady as 1 could be until it is really 
spring and furnaces don't need feed- 
ing and then some balmy morning I'd 
hike out of New Tork, and make for 
tho country so quickly it would make 
your head buzz. And I'd get work 
along the way at anything I could 
pick up. just so long as I was on the 
home trail. 

That's what I would do If I were 
you, J oo. 
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IOMETIKES there is a thread 

of gold running through the 

gray woof of even the Scotch 

1 temperament. 1 remember 

■when I was playing in the 

Good Little Devil, such a funny thing 

happened. You know all of Mr. Be- 

lasco's employes are just like a big 

family, and you all grow to know each 

other so well, from the office boys out 

in front, right up to his stars. He has 

such a wonderful personality himself, 

such generalship, that he inspires 

every one who works for him with 

a fine esprit do corps. 

1 was up at the office one day while 
he talked with mother. The office boy 
was a little Scotch chap named Archie 
McAvoy. about 15, 1 think. He -would 
have made a splendid "Sentimental 
Tommy," with his rough, sandy hair, 
cajolling eyes, and whimsical smile. 

He was filled with skepticism about 
the ages of favorite actresses. 

"The reason I like you. Miss Mary, 
is because you are Just what you are. 
You'ro a hid. You look it and you 
dress it, and you could show your 
birth certificate any time. But I had 
an experience that's enough to sour 
anybody's faith in these footlight 
beauties. Every Saturday night me 
and my chum. Bill Peters, go to the 
theatre. He works over in the KL and 
E. offices here, across the street, and 
between us we can generally pull out 
passes for something, and our tastes 
arc about the same. We both like 
musical comedy, instead of the Rob- 
ert ManteU, E. H. Sot hern stuff." 

"Don't you love Miss Marlowe?" I 
asked, for 1 had always thought her 
lovely. . . 

-Yes, she's pretty," he said calmly. 
"But 1 like them hlonde. You know if 
you had shorter curls, and yellower, 
you'd probably be a success until you 
-were 65 just like Lotta and Maggie 
Mitchell, but as I was saying, my 
faith 5s all gone. 

"Weil, we went up to see the Bird 
■of Paradise, and the music gets me. 
1 didn't take to Laurette much, though 
she's some actress and a little too 
dusky at that, but there was one girl 
■with the Hula dancers, and when Bill 



heard me talking about her all that 
week, he says wy taste is getting out 
of the classical. So he takes me up 
to hear Robin Hood at the New Am- 
sterdam." 

Archie perched on the edge of the 
tabic, and looked meditative. 

"I don't know whether you've seen 
the show or not. Miss Mary, but 
there's a girl in that village scene, 
the Utile one on the end, in the Red 
Ridtnghood cloak, and yellow curls. 
When us boys came out that night, 
we made up our minds we'd save our 
lunch motley :lor a week, and buy her 
one of these cabbage beads of violets 
with a silk cord, and purple pin, etc. 

"The next Saturday night, we 
waited at the stage door for her with 
the violets. Bill tried to get me to 
hang around the corner, and I tried 
to get him to do the same. We had 
made up our minds to let her do the 
choosing. Atid pretty soon they be- 
gan to come out. Miss Wickham, that 
was Alan A. Dale, and Miss Pauline 
Hall, Maid Mtixian, and then the little 
chorus crowd. We watched them all 
as they came out, but didn't see her. 
I told Bill probably her mother would 
be with her. she was so young, and 
then we argued which one we'd give 
the violets to. Then all at once we 
saw her and she's 47 if she's a day.'' 

"What did you do with tho violets?" 
I asked. 

Archie grinned and ducked under 
his desk sheepishly and I give up if 
he didn't bring out a huge bunch. 

"1 kept' them in water for you, but 
they should have been on ice," he 
said, ruefully. "And we ain't giving 
them to you from any sentiment, 
mind. Just because you are what you 
seem to be." 

Wasn't that comical, and dear of 
them, too? And yet 1 I was reading 
in one of the current magazines this 
week, of Mme. Bernhardt, and the 
marvelous way she impersonated a 
dying young French soldier. Surely 
she has bewitched even old Father 
Time with her charm. How paltry 
the popularity <that rests only on 
youth and beauty seems beside her 
art. I wonder what I will he doing 
when I am past 70? I wonder what 
I would even like to be doing? AH 
I can think of now, is that I want all 
my loved one? near me, and want to 
feel that lifo has been well spent. 
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AIUN TO LOVE, 
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n~ »S the whole world filled with 
hidden heartaches? Out of 
every daily batch of letters, I 
_ J come across stories from 
all over the world, each strik- 
ing its own individual chord in the 
great scale of life's harmony. 

I showed one to mother yesterday, 
and asked her about what advice 1 
should send. 7t was from a young 
man in the midde west. He wrote 
that he had been engaged to a girl 
in his home town ever since they had 
been at high school together. They 
had been boy and girl sweethearts 
for years, but had put off marrying 
from time to time because of her 
health. One by one he had watched 
her three eldest sisters p"ass away with 
the same inherited disease. They 
seemed to bloom like early roses, only 
to fade and die too soon. 

"1 know," he wrote that there is ab- 
solutely no hope for her. We do not 
try to deceive ourseh'es. The only 
question is, have we the right to mar- 
ry and steal what happiness we may." 

I suppose, from what mother says, 
that zO or 30 years ago people would 
have told this pair they had no right 
to marry, no right to hope, no right 
ho love. But do you know what I 
I'hink? If I were in her place, I 
would pet married as soon as I could 
and take up with my husband, one 
of the big government land claims in 
the northwest, preferably in Oregon. 
1 wonder if many of you know those 
wonderful fertile valleys, that lie in 
that wonderful glorious sunlight, fair- 
ly begging to have their treasures 
unbarred? 

There was a girl we know, when we 
were taking Little Pal. This was at 
Truckee, Cal. She too, had received 
her death sentence from the doctors, 
but she had the fighting spirit, and 
so much hope that nothing could 
daunt her. When she was leaving the 
company, she told mother and me 
her plans. 

"I am going to take up fruit lands 
in Oregon. My brother will go with 
me. He is IS, and is giving up his 
chance of going to college, to stand 
by me in this. We are going to live 
out of doors, and raise apples. I'm 
going to be a new kind of a 'Modern 
Eve.' Instead of letting the apple 
spoil my paradise, 1 intend that it 
shall support it. We have just got 
enough to carry us until our first 
crop, and I believe he has wonderful 
plans for Taising melons in the'mean- 



time. And 1 am going to forget every" 
blessed last thing the doctors have 
told me. I don't believe I'm sick. I 
think I'm too tired from overwork, 
and not takinr care of myself prop- 
erly to fight this particular blue devil 
that has perched on my chest, but 
Til lose him up in the woods — you see 
if I don't." . 

I remember at the time we only 
pitied her, and thought how brave and 
plucky she was to look death in the 
eye, and tell him to call again tomor- 
row, but not one of us doubted but 
what she would pay the penalty. 
After we came back east, I had sev- 
eral letters from her. She wrote that 
the next claim to theirs had been 
taken up by a young stockbroker from 
New .York under the Fame sentence 
as herself and they had married. He 
had deliberately given up everything 
that life meant to him. He sold his 
seat on the stock exchange, and had 
gone west as si last hope. 

"Billy is already getting anxious 
about his studies. It was pretty de- 
cent of him, you know, to throw the 
whole thing up, and come up here 
with me.. I don't quite know what I 
shall do alone* but I have a good 
woman to do the heavy work, and it's 
more fun riding around on horseback 
looking, after things than you can 
imagine. Hal knows everything about 
bringing up these big fruit claims to 
full producing capacity, and he is go- 
ing to teach me." 

Now, dp you know, I've always se- 
cretly thought that perhaps things 
might have been a little cosier in the 
garden of Edtn if there had been no 
Adam, but as Ihese letters came from 
Hilda, and told of how she and Hal 
had forgotten all about ever being 
sick, in their outdoor life up there, 
I begin to think perhaps the first plan 
is best. If one does take to a prim- 
itive garden, one needs an Adam. 

But these two found success and 
health out theTe, and I don't see why 
others can't do the same thing. I 
know I never listen to what a doctor 
says without crossing my fingers first, 
and wishing three times. They are 
sincere in what they say, but many 
times they are mistaken, ' and why 
should one always take their verdict 
as final? We are first of all children 
of Earth,. I can remember reading 
somewhere, and this wasn't about 
mud baths either — that contact with 
the earth was needed to keep in per- 
fect health. I am sure that if this 
boy would take his sweetheart and 
find a garden of their own all would 
be well. 
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LIFE'S COME BACK. 

(Copyright, 1917, by tho McClure 

Newspaper Syndicate.) 

|HE > Japanese have a little 

proverb that I have always 

liked. "Thine own heart makes 

I thy world." If we could only 

apply it to ourselves in every- 
day existence, what surprises ol hap- 
piness would come to" many of us! We 
are so prone to blame our little mis- 
fortunes and petty miseries on any- 
thing but our own doings — on our en- 
vironment, our families — on anything 
hut our own moods. 

I have been hearing for tho last 
year from a young girl in Chicago. 
She Is the youngest in a family of 
four, with two brothers and one sis- 
ter. There are eight years between 
her and the next older child. As she 
expresses it, she is the unwanted one. 

Her mother made it plain to her 
just exactly what an unexpected nui- 
sance she had been. Instead of be- 
ing the petted youngest In the family 
she had always been more or less 
overlooked. And as she grew older 
she had realized this, and had widened 
the breach by being thoroughly un- 
lovable herself, and at odds with the 
entire family. 

"I think it's a perfect shame to 
1>lame a child for being born into the 
■world," she wrote in one of her let- 
ters. "I never asked to come, never 
begged to come, and yet they have 
always treated me like an unwelcome 
guest. My sister has been tho pet. 1 
must give her credit for "being tho 
better looking of the two. She has 
naturally curly auburn hair, big 
brown eyes, and a perfect complexion, 
"while I look just like my father. My 
mother divorced him -when 1 ■was 
three years old, and, often says she 
hates even to look at me, or have me 
around the house. I remind her so 
much of him. My only happiness 
is in seeing you.in the pictures. Tou 
•don't know the courage that you 
give me." 

I only wish I could give- her more 
than courage. I think it is tho 
Hindus who say that self-knowledge 
Is tho beginning of wisdom, and 1 
suppose that means that until we un- 
derstand ourselves, we can't expect 
to understand anybody else, or have 
them understand us. 

Another letter from this girl tells 
about- her work. She started in the 
mail order department of one. of the 



big stores, but gave it up because she 
said nobody understood her. Then 
she started to work in a dentist's of- 
fice and gavo that up because ho 
asked her to work overtime, and she 
wouldn't be "imposed on. Now she is 
in a real estate office, trying to pick 
up stenography and typewriting. 

Do you know that this girl stands a 
very fair chance of ruining her whole 
life? She scatters her forces. She 
doesn't take a personal interest in any 
work that she attempts, she hasn't 
any natural g-.fts that she can develop 
and specialize on, and . she doesn't 
make the slightest attempt to make 
the world smile back at her. 

I am sure that none of us would 
ever be a success if we took this atti- 
tude toward' life in general. One of 
the surest cures is -work, such hard 
work of a kind wo like that we 
haven't time Cor introspection and re- 
bellion. -1 cau never remember being 
without work to do, though it never 
seemed like work to me, for I loved 
it Of course, it seems pitiful that 
the girl's mother herself should visit 
her resentment on her because she 
looks like her father, but wouldn't it 
bo fun for her to experiment with her 
family? 

Even if they fall to understand, she 
would have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that at least she had done her part 
I cannot understand how any mother 
could visit the sins of the father, on a 
child \vlio resembled him. But to a 
woman of a certain walk in life who 
has no love of books or of the beauti- 
ful in art to Call back on, there comes 
a certain luxury in brooding over 
imagined wrongs, and such a typo of 
mother might well keep a household 
in misery. 

"My sister Nell just laughs it off," 
the girl writes, "she does as she 
pleases, just pays four dollars a week 
board and keeps the rest of her sal- 
ary for herself, while I give over all of 
mine. I dor.'t think it's fair, do you ? 
Sometimes, r wish I could just walk 
out of the door, and never see any 
of them any more." 

Do you know I think this would be 
I the best thing she could do! She is 18 
now and -could very easily fine board 
in some family or girls' club where 
she could learn the values of life, and 
get a perspective that all the home 
training could never give her, and 
perhaps through separation both she 
and her family mig.it learn to love 
each other. 
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THE MIKUOK OF LIFE. 
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Ifj-slAVE you ever noticed how few 
II 5 II P eoDle really "see themselves 
];, | D as others see them?" Perhaps 
l"^m -if we ever were brought t;ice 
to face with our true selves, 
we would not recognize the reflection 
in the mirror of life. 1 remember 
reading somewhere "that Queen Eliza- 
beth, good Queen Bess of old merrie 
England, never allowed real looking 
glasses around her. She had special 
mirrors made, cunningly contrived to 
show her at her best. And did you 
ever read in Gulliver's travels how 
tho queen and royal ladies of the 
court of the giants had their magic 
mirrors which never showed imper- 
fections? 

One day Beatrice Herford, -who does 
such delightful monologues, -was tell- 
ing several of us at a hotel in New 
York of an -experience she had while 
addressing a woman's club near Bos- 
ton. 

One of lier monologues lhat after- 
noon was a little satire written by her- 
self, on the club women. She was 
almost afraid, she said, to give ft be- 
cause, as she stood on the platform 
and faced her audience, she saw so 
many similar types looking at her. 

"There was one particular woman 
who bayonetted me with a stare 
through her lorgnette. She was stout 
middle aged, dressed with the ut- 
most regard for every good point she 
had, and with such an air of impreg- 
nable self-satisfaction that I dreaded 
shaking it by my impersonation. Still, 
they say imitation is the sincerest 
flattery, you know. 

"However, 1 went on with my mono- 
logue, and only met with applause and 
a smile from the lady herself. Later 
on, at the tea which was served she 
came up to me with an air of bland 
amusement 

"'Oh, Miss Herford, I think vou 
are so wonderfully clever,' she said, 
•your humor is so quaint. Are there 
really any such women left? I sup- 
pose in the little western towns you 
do meet with these weird types, but 
here in the east we aro so advanced, 
we hardly realize their existence, ex- 
cept as comic caricatures."" 

"Now she really did not recognize 
what was an excellent -imitation of 
herself, neither did any of the other 
women present and I found myself 



asking whetner human nature ever 
gets the real truth itself." 

But would it- be as well, if we did? 
Tou know I told you the other day 
about the little hunchback who 
dropped dead when he saw the image 
of himself in the mirror at the In- 
fanta's court The mirror of life nev- 
er flatters, nnd here we go around 
from day to day imaging ourselves the 
person we would like to be. 

I know that I, myself read in the pa- 
per not long ago of a young; Bed 
Cross nurse who had just returned 
from her pout of duty in Prance, and 
she is the gitl I would like to be. She 
was put in charge of a small tempo- 
rary hospital in an old mill. A battle 
was raging In the vicinity, and she 
was left alone with a couple of young 
ambulance orderlies, with the prom- 
ise of experienced help as soon as it 
could be rushed from the regular Bed 
Cross supply station. For three days 
sho stood at her post living through 
such frightful horrors that they 
seemed like a Dore dream of the In- 
ferno. Did you ever see the Dore pic- 
tures? When I was a little girl 1 
can remember being completely hyp- 
notized by them, and all the war 
scenes of today remind mo of them. 

Just think of this girl of 20, with- 
out operating appliances, without 
medicines, without another woman to 
stand - by her, receiving hundreds of 
wounded, arid caring for them until 
help arrived. She has received two 
medals and been recommended for 
the Legion, of Honor. I understand. 
But can all the honors in the world 
ever banish from her mind the mem- 
ory of what she has gone through? 

Soldiers, they say, become like men 
In a trance as they go into battle. 
They are thrilled by the danger and 
upheld by patriotism. But to the wo- 
man waiting for the mangled bodies 
to come in, surely there is -no gla- 
mour of war. I think that girl is 
much braver than any Molly Pitcher 
shooting cannon balls at the enemy. 

Do you ever stop to think what you 
would find if you looked at yourself 
in the mirror of life? Are you strong 
enough to toco the real truth about 
yourself? U is one of tho comical 
phases of moving pictures, that it 
actually almost stuns you the first 
time you sec yourself doing things. 1 
know of one little English actress who 
really cried and went out of the the- 
atre when she saw herself on the 
screen for the first time, and she has 
gone right back as a headliner in 
vaudeville. It is a great test 
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WHAT MOTHER THINKS. 
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MAM sure that girls sometimes 
sit down and write to me on 
the impulse of the moment, 
telling me all of their troubles 
in their big. intense longing to 
find some one who will understand, 
and then, perhaps, regret it after- 
wards. 

I had a long letter from Texas, 
from a girl who told me the story 
as if it were the story of a friend, but 
I am quite sure it was her own. She 
said that she had been working in a 
store, and bad become engaged to one 
o" the, traveling salesmen. Her 
father and elder sister opposed the 
match, so she was obliged to meet him 
outside. Ail the arrangements for 
their marriage were made and he was 
on a western trip and she accidental- 
ly made the discovery that wrecked 
her happiness. One of her duties was 
to open the morning mail for the firm. 
Many letters would come addressed to 
htm from out-of-town customers and 
she always opened them; but all at 
once, she found a letter from another 
girl, a broken-hearted, pitiful letter, 
showing only too plainly the stoo' of 
his betrayal of her faith and honor. 

"When he returned the next week, 
smiling and happy and ready for his 
wedding, he was shown this letter. He 
tried to explain, \o deride its import 
to tell her that the writer was immor- 
al and common, but the letter wit- 
nessed against him and the girl broke 
their engagement 

The letter to me went on to say that 
all the world looked dark to the girl 
who had 'done the square thing by 
the other woman, for she still loved 
him. 

And the biggest horror of all is that 
she may find herself forgiving him, 
she writes. "If there had-not been the , 
child, I am sore she would take him 
back, but nothing he can say can 
change that, and 1 know he ought to 
go back to her. Tou don't know how 
terrible it is. Miss Pickford, to long 
for him every hour of the day and be 
afraid of even seeing him for fear he 
will know by your face how vou love 
him. What shall my friend do?" 

That was the first letter that came, 
several months ago. Now I have an- 
other one from New York. He has 
left her just as he did the first girl. 



and she is alone there, simply appalled 
at the wreck she has made of her life. 
She ends up her letter bv saying that 
if she only had a mother it never 
could have happened. 

It is awful to be brought face to 
face with one of life's Iragedies like 
this and not be able to help. Do you 
remember the scene in Nazimova's 
War Brides, where she looks from 
her cottage window and imagines she 
spes the battle outspread before her? 
One has the same feeling of helpless- 
ness, looking out of tho port holes of 
life at the conflict of human misery. 
But mother took an entirely different 
point of view. 

"She ought to be ashamed of her- 
self to lay the blame on her dead 
mother. A girl is never motherless. 
If she really loved her mother, the 
memory of her would have kept her 
on the straight path. ' There's many a 
time when the-prayers of the mother 
who has gone before have a 
stronger effect than any words she 
might have spoken in everyday life. 
Probably if this girl's mother had been 
alive, and had warned her against 
this t v pe of man, she would have fe,lt 
that lier love blotted out all his evil 
ways, and would make a new man of 
him. Which is all wrong, for you 
can't make them over again. They 
are just what they are, and I'm afraid 
it's like a little fishpond we used to 
have for the children at the church 
fairs when I was* a little girl; you 
throw your line over and take your 
chance. Write and tell her to pull her 
nerves together, and right face about 
like a good soldier. Don't let him 
have the satisfaction of seeing her 
go any lower. Tell her to put the past J 
behind her and forget it There's 
plenty of work in the world for 'her to 
do. The hospitals are looking for good 
hands." 

Sometimes I get a letter from a man 
and you can tell by the way he writes 
that he is over 50, making fun of what 
lie calls the heart throos in the mov- 
ies. "This Tess line of business," he 
mocks, just as if it never happened in 
real life. And it seems to me that 
these actual experiences are so much 
more tragic and heart-breaking than 
anything in the pictures. At least in 
the pictures there is always a happv 
ending. I don't think fate is a good 
story-teller for she sometimes leaves 
that out. 
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MY VN'SHEN AVD1ENCE. 
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i . i [HEX I -went into motion pic- 
11 |I tares, one of the first ques- 
1 i J tions asked mo -was whether 1 
UUi| would not miss my audience, 
and at first, I must confess, 1 
had the same misgiving. It is such a 
•wonderful thrill to feel the strange 
current of sympathetic magnetism 
that flows from your living audience 
to. yourself. 

But one of my directors, Hugh 
Ford, at the Famous Players, told me 
that, as I grew older and advanced in 
my creative work, I would visualize 
my screen audience, even while I 
worked on a picluie. And I find this 
to bo perfectly true. Tou have no 
idea how hard it is -at first, trying to 
sweep away the consciousness of ev- 
erything around you in the ordinary 
studio, when you want to throw your- 
self into your part. You come down 
from your dressing room, and instead 
of stepping out into the glamour oi 
the footlights, with the great shadowy 
mass of human faces .beyond, there is 
the terrible cold Cooper-Hewitt light- 
ing, the hammering of the carpenters 
and the garish reality of everything. 
Then, too, there is the discouraging 
monotony on the "retakes." Ordin- 
ary rehearsals for plays are tiresome, 
too, but at least you know these are 
only Tchearsals. whereas, with the 
picture, you just try and try, with 
your director calling at you, only to 
hear the fatal word, "Out," when It Is. 
done. 

But that is only in the beginning. 
After awhile all you think of is your 
part and your' unseen audience. 

Two years ago in New Tork I went 
to the Hudson theatre to see and hear 
wonderful Helen Keller. Doesn't it 
seem strange to be able to say that — 
and "hear" her? I shall never forget 
her standing there with her arms full 
of American Beauty roses, her chin 
uplifted, her lips parted, and such an 
eager, happy, intent look on her 
sightless face. She was telling h'er 
audience how she had learned to ar- 



ticulate through the untiring love and 
efforts of her teacher. And then she 
asked for questions. Some one asked 
— and the query was repeated to her 
by lip reading — whether she sensed 
applause, and how. 

She answered, "I feel the vibration 
through my feet on the floor of the 
stage." 

Doesn't that seem almost miracu- 
lous? How the waves of sympathetic 
magnetism must surely have reached 
her from that unseen audience! 

Now to me, my audicr.ee reaches 
me through my daily letters; I know 
you would be ama2ed could you see 
ihe hundreds that come to me. But 
Through these letters from people of 
all ages, and in. all walks of life, and 
from ai; over the world, I keep in 
iouch with- my audience. I know 
whether or not they approve or my 
new picture. I know their criticisms, 
their kindness, their npeds. 

And another thing, i' 1 were play- 
ing at one theatre, I could only roach 
the people within a certain radius. It 
gives one the oddest feeling to get in 
(DC mail, perhaps, a Ie:ter from Xc\v 
Zealand, another from n submarine," 
one from Alaska, and one from Jap- 
an. My submarine boy saw Mistress 
Nell and the New Zealand girl Cin- 
derella, two of my first pictures that 
I love dearly. The Japanese bov 
thinks Madame' Butterfly beautiful 
and has written a scenario of his own 
around Amatarasu, the Sun Goddess, 
and the legend of the chrysanthe- 
mum. 

Surely through these intimate let- 
ters 1 com© much closer to you all 
than I ever possibly could with the 
foootlights between us. And though 
I am not able to answer all of them 
personally, as I long to do, still I feel 
in these little daily chats that at least 
ve keep in touch with each other. 

"Never forget." Mr. Ford used to 
say. waving his hand around the big 
barren studio, "that there are millions 
of eyes watching you, right out there. 
Don't think of me. don't think of the 
camera man, never mind looking at 
your mother, concentrate Just on the 
one Ihing — the part you are playing 
— and forget all else." ■ 
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PAWNING THE BABY. 

Copyright 1M", bv the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 
fJHEY joined the company as 
we were leaving for the west 
once to take Ksmeralda, up 
in the mountains. He was to 
help with the properties, 
'While she did extra work. 

She was such a pretty pale little 
mother girl about "19, and her threc- 
months-old baby was Just like her. 
The Japanese have a quaint belief 
that the pale blue butterflies are the 
souls of babies that die- too soon, and 
1 used to thlnli of that whenever I 
looked at little Polly. But then that 
Wasr. t so at all, because she is well 
and healthy now, and growing fast. 

I am sure they must have had a 
very hard season, before they joined 
us. He overdrew bis salary right 
away, and she told mother and myself 
lhey hardly had enough to live on, as 
they had to send money back east 
teach week on old debts. 
■ It never seemed to me as if she 
•were really in love v wich her husband. 
He was much older than she, with a 
low comedy type of face, but all the 
men had a good word for him. Al- 
though she was very often peevish 
and petulant, I never heard him 
speak unkindly lo her. and when the 
baby was teething, it was quite a joke 
in the company that Ted shared toe 
night-walking stunt with his wife. 

I love babies. They are so mys- 
terious. They do seem so delightfully 
helpless and cuddly in your arms. 1 
think that mothers just sit and rock 
and rock their babies, not for the 
babies* sake, but In a sort of love's 
hypnotism. 

Later Mrs. W — — was given regular 
parts and they had to find somebody 
to take care of the baby. A nurse 
was too expensive, so at each hotel we 
stopped, there was always a skirmish 
to find someone to look after Polly. 

Jt was also very hard in those un- 
settled mountain towns to get any 
competent washwomen. At one place, 
the r.nly detached female in the town 
seemed to be a big Swedish woman. 
>>he arreed to do the) washing for all 
the company— that is. for all the 
women — and take care of Polly Into 
the bargain. Our director sent out 



word that we would bo through t-hat 
afternoon and could leave on the mid- 
night train. *i\'o were all very, very 
tired, and had just finished dinner 

when Mrs. -W came rushing into 

our room. 

"Ted and I haven't enough money to 
pay for our washing and that terrible 
woman is holding Potly. She says 
that wo can Just pawn our baby until 
we raise the cash, for she will not 
give It up until she gets it." 

"And what's Ted doing all this 
time?" asked mother, vigorously. "Is 
he out bustling, or is he hanging on 
somebody's neck crying, too?" 

"He's out trying to find some place 
to pawn his overcoat and fountain 
pen and the suitcase," sobbed the lit- 
tle mother. "I told him I'd even put 
my wedding ring in, for we've sjot to 
have the baby." 

"Ah, we can do it quicker than 
that," said mother. "The 'bus will be 
waiting for us nil, and we've got to 
make that train. Take this, my dear, 
and go get the baby." 

I'll never forget that final getaway. 
Ted took the money just as tho 'bus 
called for us all at the hotel. We 
went on down to the station, while 
he started after the baby with a 
couple of other men. The woman had 
delivered the washing that afternoon, 
so at least we all had that. We 
walked up and down th© little nar- 
row platform in the cold, trying to 
comfort Polly's mother. When the 
train whistle sounded, she burst out 
crying, but just at that minute, there 
came a joyous whoop in the distance, 
and Ted came on a dead run down 
the street, carrying the baby, the 
U,ng ends of its shawl fluttering be- 
hind him. 

"It's, ail risht it's all right," he 
called. "I've got the kid." 

I suppose some day perhaps she'll 
be a star, and hate anybody who 
dares to remind her of the time when 
she was in pawn for the washing. 
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THE SMOTHERED SELI\ 
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M WONDER If you will agree 
with me that everybody has a. 
right to personal happiness, 
so long as it does not injure 
or interfere with others? I 
really think there are more smoth- 
ered selves, I would call them, in 
everyday families than anywhere 
else — people who sacrifice themselves 
to the wishes or opinions of their 
families. And surely this is all wrong, 
because real love is unselfish. If you 
are truly fond of a person you desiro 
his happiness, not from your point of 
view, but from his. 

I Jiad a letter the other day from a 
girl whose individuality had been 
smothered to death years ago. She 
wrote to me in such a hopeless way, 
and yet I could see that she took a 
certain pride in having made her 
family quite as uncomfortable, as they 
had her, even while she had done as 
they wished. 

"I was one of a family of six chil- 
dren. My father was a Scotchman 
and believed that' no matter how old 
his children were, they must obey 
•intn. I was the eldest girl. We were 
not very well off, but my mother 
wished each of us to have as good an 
education as possible. The family ar- 
rangement was this: Each child in 
turn -was to be sent through school, 
and given a start in his or her chosen 
trade or profession. In return for 
this they were to remain in the home 
for three years, turning in their earn- 
ings for the education of the next 
younger child. 

"I had two older brothers: one was 
married, the other living at home, but 
■working. After I graduated from 
high school. I got a clerical position 
in our local real estate office, and 
met there a man of whom my parents 
disapproved. Tnis was solelv because 
we were not of the same religion. I 
loved him with all my heart, but had 
been b-ought up to believe my fa- 
ther's word was law. I broke our en- 
gagement, and promised not to see 
him or write to him again. He went 



out west and there my romance end- 
ed. 

"I am now 29 years old. This hap- 
pened when I was 19. It crushed all 
the youth and happiness out of my 
life. I have stayed at home helping 
my mother with the three younger 
children. I feel that I have done my 
duty toward my family, but in doing 
so I have lost all my love for them. 
I could never forgive my father for 
his severity and unreasonableness. 
There is not a day goes by that I do 
not remember my lost love, and re- 
sent our forced separation. Do you 
think I did right? Would you advise 
any girl to go against her parents; 
wishes in a case like mine?" 

Now, somehow, I car't help but 
think that shf was all wrong. Time 
is such a healer of wounds. Surely, 
If she had stayed for the three years 
and given her money into the home 
she could have kept faith with her 
sweetheart Just the same, and if they 
had really loved each other they 
would have had the strength of char- 
acter to wait until she was 21. 

Then I think if I had been she I'd 
have just gone to any father and told 
him frankly that I believed I had 
the right now to my own happiness 
and was boing to be married wheth- 
er or no. If he did not approve, then 
it would have -to happen .vithout his 
oonsent, but I should have married 
the man of my choice, and tried my 
best to wipe out all bitterness between 
the two families. 

Doesn't it Ream funny that we arc 
able to argue ourselves into a vindi- 
cation of our own acts? This girl 
surely feels ihat she did absolutely 
•he right thing, but it seems to me as 
if she takes too much credit and sat- 
isfaction out of the sacrifice. While 
she has suffered, her family has suf- 
fered a great deal more from her con- 
stant attitude of martyrdom. I don't 
■J.-1 like marryrs — I suppose I should.' 

We are all here together in a big 
common bond of brotherlincss, and I 
shall always believe that each one has 
the right to happiness. What possi- 
hle gratification or comfort could this 
girl's parent* get out of spoiling her 
romanca for her? But then it may be 
a Scotch trait to sacrifice happiness to 
principle. 
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COLOR ENVIRONMENT. 

« e»rrta;e«. 1*17, by Ik' Mrrlare Newspaper syadleate. latere* at siattaarra 

Hall. I.oadoa. All rlckts mrrird. Inrludlaa rights of laaaa a aaaaaa Paall- 

ratlaa af this article la whale ar la part Is exwreealy prohibited nc*t< 
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I've always been a firm believer In hav- ■ the lone French windows, and drew aside 
Ing ray favorite color around iw. and 1 1 the heavy draperies. Day waa Just break- 
thing everyone who does this feels a { ing over the Tuilleiies Gardens. Instant- 



sense of harmony. Color environment 
haa a greater effect upon our nerves than 
we realize. Don't you know how un- 
consciously sometimes you are affected 



ly. be caught the exquisite beauty and 
glamour of It all. the silvery gray mist, 
the rose of dawn, and the delicate green 
of spring foliage, all blending into a 



for better or worse by the decorations of | marvel of beauty 

a certain room In which you have to ; .. Ha T bav< , (C . hf ^^ >The duch . 

live. As we say. "the colors isr upon f „- , own ta eremtw j : - 

one," and it expresses it exactly. They < 

do Jar on one. They Jar the nerves and i 

the whole mental balance is disturbed. 

Personally. I think we owe a distinct 
duty to those around us to drees har- < 
monlously, because we affect thera quite 
as much aa we do ourselves, when we > 



Would it not be charming If we tried 
to follow nature in her choice af colors 
in the different seasons? I love the soft 
brown of autumn leaves in the winter, 
and the green of the pines. Is there any- 
thins lovelier than the colors of the 



wear colors that clash 



sprlnc anemones, the little wind flowers 



When we were putting on "Hulda Prom ! '"•' Kr ° w •» , p ™ fu f« ,y „ m ™* w **#*»*• 
Holland." I remember a really beautlfi^ "f.'^ h««of«he C.lfornla poppy, col- 
woman who used to come to the studios. £** *• n ~ unt »' n ■!«»« of the great 



Southwest. It Isn't a point of luxury at 
all. this choice of our color environment 



looking for a possible opening. She wss 
slender and dark with wonderful coloring _ 

and she always wore black. Probably she ^" .l, 8 * 1 ?' 1 ''°< h " of * "** ,h " U - b " 
thought It enhanced her beauty, as so £'^f ,y ™™""* * yoar ten.par.ment. 
man? women do. and certainly H did j""*?' *""" " happen, to be fash- 
make her look more striking. It su the. 
effect upon others, though, that waa un- 
pleasant. 
After she became a member of the com 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Mm. R. G.— I think the com pan v you 
pany, I asked her one day why she al-.mean Is the "Aatra" In Jersey City It 



la part of the Pathe Corporation. I 
hone you liked the last picture aa well 



ways wore black In preference to colors. 
"No. It is not mourning." she said. 
"But. I dont like colors at all. and black] „ 'the' "Pride ~of the' Clan.' 
is the most becoming thing I wear. You 
know, Catherine of Russia always loved 
black velvet, and If I could afford It, I 
would wear nothing else- It la truly re- 



al." 



Clarence 8— If you have had the circus '■ 
experience In horsemanship. I should 
think It would be very easy for you to 
get In any of the Eastern studio. The 
eastest way is to follow the new pictures, 
and see which companies are doing out- 
of-door stuff. The director haa the hiring 



Well, it may be truly regal, but I 
couldn't help getting a mental picture of 
her ladyship trailing around in black vel- 
vet robes on a melting July day. when wej of extras on his" own ["picture 
were out on a location. And as for Cath- ■ 

erine of Russia. I never understood that Evelyn O.-If you are making . success 
she was a pleasant, social old body at all. a t your society entertaining, why do 
any more than Lucrexla Borgia, who ai- | you try to give it up for an UDcertainty- 
■ W.eaeajl ■*» * T / ,ve l-. ^ rh »I'« " w « It Is really very hard to gain a footing 

In a new line where you are not familiar 

with the technique. 



a little tribute to her victims. 

I know that this particular lover of 
black had a fearfully depressing effect 
upon every one, and the* men simply fled 
from her. One of the boys told me he 
thought she had a secret sorrow which 
she was nourishing. 

Personally, I like the delicate, neutral 
shades and pastel tint. It seeds, to me 
the complimentary colors are so much 
more restful and harmonious than the 
primary ones. I think It was Worth, the 
great French dressmaker, who declared 
that he gained all of his Inspiration and 
Ideas for color combinations from na- 
ture. Borne great duchess. I forget who. 
wanted . dress for . certain ceremonial 
occasion. Worth said he stayed up all 
night, trying to think of something orig- 
inal. Finally, Just at dawn, he went to 



Harry L.— Tacoma. The letter from 
your brother In the trenches was 
splendid. I thank you for letting me see 
it. 

Mrs. Steven K.— I have never done a 
Southern picture of war time. Tour 
little story was charming, hut not long 
enough to consider aa a five-reel feature 

Mildred S.— Don't think of giving up 
your high school work. You will only be 
seventeen when you finish and nothing 
can ever make up for the loss of an 
education In your future Hf. Many 
thanks for the photograph. 

MARY PICKFORD. 



I 
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THESE LITTLE ONES. 

(Copyright, 1917, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate.) 
HAVE just had such a happy 
surprise that I want to share 
St with everyone. Do you re- 
member the little story rtold 
you of the orphans'" mother 1 
visited -while we were In New York? I 
know 1 'wanted to cuddle them all in 
my arms and comfort them that day. 
I think the most pitiful object in' the 
world is the little one who is left 
motherless'at the mercy of strangers. 
Oh. 1 know that many foundlings 
reach secure positions in life. If 1 re- 
member rightly. Lady Northcliffe was 
a tiny foundling left on the steps of 
one of our Canadian churches — but 
such cases are only the exceptions. 

That little story was read by a dear 
old lady of 80 years. She says in her 
letter to me. though, "I'm no lady, 
dearie, but just a common old woman 
who earns her own living and would 
lilie to feel the money I have saved 
is -doing these little ores some good." 
■"Just a common old woman who 
sends me $40 to help the babies with! 
Isn't that a blessed mite? I think 
1" could have kissed the money think- 
ing of all it means to her in the rich 
giving of ;}t to such a cause. Com- 
mon? If more of us had the same 
quality of commonness that she has in 
our hearts, wouldn't it be a royal old 
world? She tells me I may use it as 
I think best, and if I don't think the 
orphans need it, let it go for the ac- 
tors' fund, so that maybe a dear ac- 
tress may be benefited some day, who 
has given her health and strength to 
amuse the public" 

There are not many of the public 
who think like that, are there? To 
them we are always young and happy 
princesses of fortune. And she says in 
another place that % she is so crippled 
with rheumatism she can hardlj' walk, 
but still she does her daily work. Oh\ 
you idlers in the golden hive, can you 
hear that? Crippled and old and brave 
as any soldier facing the guns of 
necessity, Bhe sends all her savings 
for the little ones, "for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." 

Now,- I have been wondering and 
planning ever since it came, trying to 



think whitt I wanted to dOvjnost with 
it, and ar. idea has come to me right 
out of the . blue sky, . it seem3. 
Wouldn't it be a wonderful and a 
beautiful thing to take this, and 
make it the beginning, the nest egg, 
of a "Mary Pickford Orphan Fund?" 
It would make me happier than 
anything I know of to feel that even 
the thought of me in the smallest 
way could accomplish such a big 
thing. I love childrnn. Why. 1 don't 
know what I would do for sheer joy- 
in later years -if I w«re to meet a boy 
and girl who told me they wero 
"Mary Pickford Kiddies." 

It wouldn't be hard at all to start 
it going -now that our dear old fairy 
godmother has pointed out the way. 
Mother siys she will help roe in es- 
tablishing it in the right way, and 1 
am sure it would not be long before 
the end was in sight and we had 
enough. "Won't you tell me what you 
think of it and if you will help me? 
Tell me where you think would be 
the best place for it, out here in Cali- 
fornia's (toiden climate, or east. 

Porhaj.s there would be more 
than one. Oh, ,1 can shut my eyes 
and see -them, built not as Institutions, 
but beautifully, like Point Loma's 
lovely school for children — places 
where children could bo sent forth 
into the world, not with cramped, 
scarred little souls and minds all 
molded t.fter one pattern even as 
their bo ales have only known one 
cut of charity clothing, but winged 
for the long flight rightly, with a 
foreknowledge of truth and beauty 
and happiness. 

I suppose the people who run in- 
stitutions, do really mean to do the 
best they can, but aren't they cheer- 
less places? Have you ever been in 
an orphan asylum? Would you like 
to think of one of your little ones 
going thi>ro throughout its childhood? 
No? Then be pitiful, foo. of the oth- 
er woman's child. Some place — I 
think it is in George Eliot's "Spanish 
Gypsy" — Fedalma begs hei father: 

."For the sake of one fair head, 
when thou'seest fair heads, be piti- 
ful." 

Don't you think it could be done? 
I'd love to start it. if I knew you 
would all help me to make it a suc- 
cess. 
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HARLEQUIN'S MILLIONS. 

Cs»rri«M, 1»17. by the McClmre Newspaper Syndicate. Eaterre at st.Uop.-r. 
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I am aura that no one ever enjoys the 
possession of wealth so much as those 
to whom it comes unexpectedly. The peo- 
ple who Inherit it seem to think It is 
theirs by divine right and those who 
hava to labor hard to accumulate it lose 
the sest to enjoy It. But to the person 
who Jo»s along life's highroad as a hap- 
py-go-lucky wayfarer, and suddenly has 
the golden apples of the Hesperides drop 
at his feet, there comas an unlimited, 
chance for real fan In the spending. 

I have just had such a comical letter 
from a young man in the East- He says 
he has been a clerk at some big factory 
where they make dags and bunting. How 
much nicer to work in a place like that 
than a munition factory, and silll feel 
you were providing your country with 
necessities. 

He has been working in this place since 
he was sixteen, and all at once right out 
of a blue sky, he received word a for- 
tune had been left him. through the 
death of an uncle in Argentina, South 
America. He did not know that this un- 
cle ever knew his name. He had heard 
of him always as the black sheep of 
the family, who had left home years 
before ss the result of a youthful scrape. 
The odd part Is, that the boy ts worried 
over his sudden riches. 

"I've been saving what little I could 
from week to week for over a year, so I 
could lay oft and take a special course at 
Cornell in civil engineering. I can't tell 
you how good It was for me to have a 
hope and definite aim ahead. No matter 
how hard I had to work, I didn't care, 
just thinking of the day that was sure to 
come when I could lay off and go up to 
Ithaca. Now that I've got plenty and 
can do as I want, somehow the punch 
seems to have gone out of It. What's the 
use of success when you can buy It? 
Here I am at 21 with too much money 
and no goal to race for." 

I wonder If he has never thought at all 
of the thousands of other boys left in the 
world, plugging along at the daily grind 
for a few dollars a week to live on. who 
may be cherishing just as high hopes as 
he ever did? Do" you know what I would 
do if I were in his place? I think it 
would be corking good fun to take that 
money and put it Into scholarships for 
boys: not only at our big universities. 
but at the small town colleges that seem 
to reach the class of boys and girts that 
can't afford the expenses that are abso- 
lutely necessary if you try to take a 
course at a njace like Vassar or Harvard. 

Of course, you might say he ought to 
consider his possible marriage In the fu- 
ture and the obligation to his family. 
Well couldn't he put aside a sort of re- 
serve fund, and let It alone to accumu- 
late, while he buckled out into the world 
just as If he had never Inherited a for- 
tune? 

I suppose every one has his pet Ideas 
of a charity. The very word "charity." 
so tender In itself, has been so pitifully 
misapplied to organised distribution of 
funds, that one hates to use it now. I 
always think of the poor little kiddie In 
"Daddy Long Leg." and the girl "In the 
Bishop's Carriage" who called the Chil- 
dren's Society Shelter the "Cruelty." I 
cannot see how any one who is troubled 
by too much money could remember the 
Uttle ones of the world left friendless 
and alone, with only the cloak of charity 
to cover them, and have any doubt as to 
its disposal. 

After all, what is money? If gold were 
as plentiful as sand, we would supplant 
It with something rare— anything from 
wampum to the tears of Mala. Some- 
where I remember reading that pearls 
were called the tears of Mala, and were 
used In place of money in the Poly- 
nesian Isles. 

Why should we hoard these queer things 
that we call dollars when there are hu- 
man lives withering In youth for lack 
of means to study and exist while doing 
so? Bo I have told this boy to remem- 
ber the old story of the young rich man 
who came seeking the key to the king- 
dom of heaven. 

I wonder what he will do. don't you? 
Will he throw my letter into his scrap 
basket and go straight down to Argen- 
tina to gather up "The Millions of Har- 
lequins," or will be stand at the cross- 
roads, and choose the path that leads to 
peace of mind In bringing happiness to 
others. 



Answer* to Correspondents, 

Dell s O — I hesltat* to advise you on 
such an Important matter. Have you 
looked at the question from every angle? 
It seams to me, that you had better not 
decide defi n itely until your mother re- 



turns. I feel sure she would be able to 
aee It in the right light. 

Mrs. Bessie F. G.. Canada— You have 
my slncerest sympathy in your great 
loae. Try and be brave, for with your 
little ones about you, there is much to 
live for. In planning their futures and 
helping them you wUl find solace. 

James D. O. It Is very nloe of you to 
speak so charmingly of my work. My 
letters are the connecting cord between 
myself and my unseen audience. It helps 
me a great deal to know when my public 
likes my pictures. 

Mrs. M. K. R.— I think "Poor Uttle 
Pepplna" must be the picture you mean. 
Miss Farrar appeared in "Maria Rosa." 

Lester R-, Putnam— Send your scenario 
to the Universal Company. They make a 
specialty of two and three reelers. We 
only consider five reelers. 

Herman S.— The picture you saw was 
"Hulda from Holland." The little picture 
of your home is very attractive, and 1 
thank you. 

MART PICKFORD. 
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PENKY WISE, 



Copyright, 1917, by the McClurc 

Newspaper. Syndicate. 

. « a e | DXNY WISE" — we Used to call 

I »J him that when I -was knee 

I |B high to a toadstool, so to 

ka^e"! speak, up in Toronto — old 

Penny 'Wise, who used to 

■como around the streets, dressed in a 

Jong, i bottle-green broadcloth frock 

coat, rusty old silk hat, carrying a 

cane with the head Of a retriever 

carved or. it in old ivory. There would 

he a flower, too, in his buttonhole, a 

bit of rose geranium, or sprig of 

sweet alyssum 'or mignonette. 

People said that he was crazy, but 
to the children and animals he was 
far Irom that, rather an elder brother 
who understood their language and 
games, and loved them. 1 know ho 
would always watch out for the day 
when the 'grass in the little square 
was to he cut, and then gather some 
of it carefully in his old hat and take 
it to the line of rah horses along the 
<-urb. 1 used to think that was won- 
derfully thought ful of him. Just im- 
agine it yourself, if you were an old 
tired cab horse, dozing and dreaming 
of colt days in green pastures, and all 
.auonce some one popped a hatful of 
now mown grass right under 1'our 
nose . 

1 don't know all of his story, but 
this is why he was called "Penny 
Wise." He lived alone in-an old fash- 
ioned house standing by itself with a 
garden around it, where everything 
grew up as it liked, untended and 
free. 

He had never allowed any women to 
enter his house, since the day when his 
wife had left him. The man who 
cleaned it once a week used to tell 
how he had ever so many cats there 
for friends, and kept about 30 clocks 
all going at once. I know 1 told 
Lotii*> his name ought to be "Father 
Time" instead of "Penny Wise." 

He loved children dearly, and would 
talk to us, and tell us stories, but he 
always wound up by telling us never, 
never to get married when we grew 
up, but just live alone in a house as 
he did, and have plenty of dumb ani- 
mals and children for friends. 

It seemed that years before he had 
gone down into the states on some 
mission, and had brought back a. 



young girl wife with him. She was 
ambitiouii and eager to make friends, 
but he was wildly, cruelly jealous of 
her, and kept her there in the great 
j old house, virtually a prisoner. When 
1 she wanted new clothes and pretty 
things f»r her home, he would re- 
fuse. Wlien her baby came, she never 
had a carriage for it, but used to carry 
it around in her arms in the old gar- 
den. , 

"Women should stay at home." he 
told outside friends who inquired af- 
ter her welfare. "She's satisfied. You 
have to teach them to save money and 
be quiet.'* 

So it went on- for about two years 
and, all at once, Dora was missing 
with her baby, and also she had taken 
all of the old miser's money with her. 
He had kept -it in a. locked chest un- 
der his bed and she had stolen tho 
key while ho slept and robbed him. 
Nubody ever heard what became of 
her. Somehow 1 think her neighbors 
were glad that she got awny safely 
to some other life where she might 
find happiness. 

; But they narred him ' Old Penny 
Wise after that; Penny Wise, the man 
who had trilled with love and 
weighed it in the balance with a little 
money. Still, 1 don't believe he ever 
thought he had been wrong. He was 
Scotch and i\. takes more than that 
to bring a Scotchman to any realiza- 
tion of personal shortcomings. Hut 
I used to louk «it him and wonder 
about that poor little young bride and 
how he had shut her up to keep her 
safely, only to lose her. Isn't love a 
strange thing? If we shackle it and i 
try to hold it, it loags to go, and if 
it is left free, it remains content. 1 
often think of old Penny Wise even 
now, when I see some husband or 
Vife striving to" : imprison love or to 
take the old-time standard in money 
matters where the man has all and the 
wife must ask and beg for her share. 
As I remember, there came a day 
when the caretaker went as usual on 
Saturday to clean up the house and 
found him sleeping quietly in his last 
rest among the ticking clocks! How 
could he have been so kind to chil- 
dren and animals, I wonder, and nev- 
er have understood her whom he 
loved? Or did his great loss teach him 
tenderness and sympathy? Sometimes 
a great sorrow is the trip hammer 
that crushes out our frailties, isnt it? 




LOVK*S. bURISIS. 

Copyright, 1S1T, W the McClurc 
Kewspaper Syndicate, 

H" » WONDER why it is that most 
voung people -who are going 
to be married think that after 
those few words are said, 
they are going to turn into en- 
tirely different human beings. 

i We -were talking the other evening 
about a girl friend in the cast who 
expected to be married in tho spring. 
She and her fiance had tea with us 
one afternoon, before we left New 
York, and they spent most of the 
time telling us and each other how 
they were going to mold 'the other 
one fearer to the heart's desire. 

"I have been telling .Harry that 
after lie's married Pm not going to 
allow him to smoke so manv cig- 
arettes. He' leaves little butts all 
over 1he place and drops his old ashes 
anywhere at all, and I won't have it. 
Besides, it isn't good for his health 
to smoke so many, t don't want a 
husband with a befogged brain, and 
gooUnc>s knows whether or not 'I can 
stop him in time now. He's only five 
feet four and a half and I love tall 
men." 

' "Well, that's, all right," said Har- 
ry, "I -won't have my -wife going to 
ufidge parties all tho time, either. 
It's only refined gambling, and if I 
ever catch you out at an afternoon 
The Dansant. you'll find me looking 
up time tables for Reno." 

-"Yes, and I've been telling him 
lhat I simply won't move out of town. 
He thinks just as soon as we are 
married he's going to pay down on a 
little bungalow out on Long Island 
and plant me there to hibernate with 
the Country club as my chief diver- 
sion, and the annual fireman's ball as 
a real, sporty thrill. I won't do.it." 

"If you really had any of the finer 
fpellngs that my mother had," said 
Harry, "you'd want to get back to 
nature, and have a garden of your 
onw." ! • 

"I've got a little garden of my 
own," laughed Madge. "I like tho one 
on top of the Hotel Vanderhllt, 
thanks, and if I get tired of that, 
ihere are plenty more." 



"Never you mjnd, Harry," mpiher 
•aid. "Just be firm hut- gentle with 
her mind on something besides roof 
gardens.. I remember one" day talk- 
ing with Eddie Foy, when he was 
playing at the Casino about 11 years 
ago. Everybody knew he had one 
of tho finest growing families in the 
profession, and a fine little country 
home called The Foyer, just outside 
New Rochelle on the Post road. Hero 
there lived seven littlo Foys and 
their mother, at. one time a famous 
beautiful Italian premiere dimseuse. 
Just at the height of her career she 
married Eddie and I asked him how 
on earth he had managed to 
keep her contented all those years. 
He smiled, that funny ono-sided, 
close-lipped grin of his, anil ans- 
wered, 'if you want to keep a wife 
at home, keep tt fresh kiss on her 
lips and a new baby in her arms." " 

I believe thoroughly in married 
people keeping just as much as pos- 
sible their own individuality. I don't 
mean to be antagonistic to each oth- 
er, but thoroughly to respect each oth- 
er's rights and privileges. When .you 
make love a prisoner you clip his 
wings' and he pines and sulks for bis 
freedom. 

Along the shore at Marblohcad 
there arc the Quaintest little fisher- 
man huts wiih poultry yards at the 
back, and in many of these I noticed 
they had taken "wild ducks and 
clipped their wings to use them as 
decoys for fieir mates. Yd when 
the wings grow out again there comes 
a day they can fly away- never to re- 
turn, I am siure that love has never 
been really domesticated. 

"liove" is a spirit and those who 
love must purge tho soul of .self." 

It is absurd to imagine that, just 
because you have been fortunate 
enough to win the love of your be- 
loved, you have any right to rule 
over his or her personal freedom. 
Love has ceased to mean eternal sac- 
rifice for a woman and in her new- 
found strong.lt and self knowledge 
she has boon able to give to hor male 
not only devotion and service, but best 
of all comradeship ana co-operation 
in all that makes life worth while. 
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THE AKT OF BEING A GCEST. 

Copyright 1917, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. 
">THER and' I were Talking a 
little while ago about who our 
favorite guests "were. You see, 
when you lead a very busy 
life, it is very hard playing 
hostess properly. I have to be at the 
studio every morning by 9 o'clock, 
and the whole day is taken up In 
work. Now the usual type of guest 
expects you to devote yourself to her 
during their stay with you. 

I remember a darling country 
bouse lust outside New York, where 
we visited once. In the morning the 
prettiest breakfast tray came up to 
my room. It was ivory white willow 
with Bavarian China. The little choc- 
olate pot was a crowing chantecler, 
and a little quaint nosegay of golden 
marigolds la$> ' on the linen serviette. 
I shall never forget that week-end. 
You not only felt that- you were a 
guest, but you were the king's guest 
whom he delighted to honor. There 
was not a moment of our stay unpro- 
vided for in attention and entertain- 
ment. The cyrious part was that 
when we came away we both felt 
very much tired out. , 

I think it was about a month after 
that when I spent the week-end with 
a girl friend whose father had a little 
summer shack on a tiny island near 
Shinnecock bay. Long Island. Frances 
was far too busy to entertain any 
guest. She was out an hour before 
breakfast sketching and painting and 
she left me absolutely to myself. I 
can't tell you whaf fun it was, and it 
was really from her I learned the art 
of being a guest — or slipping into a 
household so easily that you don't up- 
set the whole thing like a small 
earthquake. 

Wc are always bearing of the duties 
oT a host or hostess, but it seems to 
me those of a guest are qu 4 '<- j. im- 
portant. Just think overMhe places 
•where you have visited. "Which 
■one were you the happiest in? Wasn't 
it where you were left to yourself, 
where you didn't mind the time of 
day, where you could sleep when you 
liked and do as you liked? You prob- 
ably thought that was all because your 
host or hostess had the knack of lot- 
ting you alone. Possibly you had the 
gift yourself of being let alone. You 
could amuse and interest yourself. 
This girl friend of mine on Quasimo 



Island told me how she dreaded the 
usual type of guest.' She led a very 
busy life, earning her own living as 
illustrator for different magazines, 
and her time was not her own. ' 

"'You don't know,". Mary," she said, 
"how I dread a visit from certain of 
my friends. I know that's a dread- 
fully inhospitable thing to say. We 
should always be. like Arabs, bow- 
ing our foreheads to the ground be- 
fore the coming guest and laying all 
the wealth of tho tribe at his feet; 
but don't you think it is perfectly 
terrible trying to entertain people who 
don't try 1o help you out one»bit? . I 
had a mother and two daughters 
down here last week, cousins of 
Cousin Amy, in Boston. They had 
given me a luncheon at the Tour- 
rainc last year, and another at the 
Cosmopolitan club in New York. Then 
the horr6r of. it was they wanted to 
see me in my native lair. "They had 
heard I had ibis getaway place on an 
island with Dad. and they wrote 1 they 
would be down on the eleven ten. Dad 
went over in the motor boat and met 
them, while I madly finished up a 
cover design that was ordered. They 
stayed three days and I never did a 
stroke of work in that time. They 
were guests and they never let us for- 
get it- ' I played every record we had 
over and over again — I mean that 
figuratively as well as actually. Dad 
was a nervous wreck when they left, 
and Mollie gave notice tho second 
night when the mother called her 'my 
good woman.' Don't talk to me about 
guests, Mary. I Tim from them like 
the plague." 

So you see there is really 1 an art 
in being a guest, and it is well worth 
while stndying it Now that sum- 
mer is near you are almost certain 
to receive invitations somewhere. It 
doesn't .matter whether It is in the 
country house circle, or up to Aunt 
Jane's on the farm. Don't expect 
them to do it all, and don't try to re- 
model their household for them. 
That funny little old saying about 
"speeding the parting guests." I think 
has more truth than poetry in it. 
Have a good time, but don't make 
extra work for .everyone. 
. Mother says a funny old Irish fare- 
well to a guest was this, and I love 
it: 

"Good bye and God bless you: may 
you be dead and in Paradise before 
the Divvil finds it out." 
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LOVE OS 1K&TALEME.NT PLAN. 

(Copyright 1E17, by the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate.) 
HEN I was a little girl. I never 
liked the pictures that showed 
love as a sort of baby cupld. I 
pictured him always as a 
splendid angel with sreat 
strong sheltering wings. People laugh 
nowadays at ideals and tell us we must 
learn to face life's facts: but I still 
think unless marriage is founded upon 
mutual ideals there is bound to be 
misunderstanding and useless trouble 
I received a letter last week from 
a young married woman in the south. 
She has two little children, one a 
baby in arms, and the other three 
years old. Her Jiusband is a letter 
carrier, receiving ninety dollars a 
month. He has been seriously ill with 
pneumonia, due to exposure in bad 
weather. The only money they have 
had is from a benefit fund among the 
postmen themseives. They started 
their honeymoon life on the install- 
ment plan, so to speak. The mutual 
savings of both were placed in a com- 
mon fund and paid- down on a little 
home. The interest and taxes and an- 
nual payment on this are now due and 
she wonders how she can ever meet 
them. Then the furniture and the 
piano were bought on the installment 
plan.. With his steady salary to de- 
pond on. it looked like clear sailing, 
but sickness has brought the wolf to 
the door. 

It shows how pitifully inadequate 
just love is in supporting a home, un- 
less there is a reserve fund to fall 
back on wheivthe rainy day decides to 
come with a cloudburst of trouble. 
Just think how many young couples 
are married-on the installment hasis, 
trusting to luck that all would be well. 
You know, the letter bothered me 
awfully, and on my way to the studio 
I met our postman, and asked him 
about it. "I don't know whether you 
think so, but ever since I was a little 
girl. I've loved the postman — any post- 
man at all. no matter where he hap- 
pened to be. Isn't he the most wel- 
come guest of the day? There is al- 
wa\s the charm of the unexpected 
about him and his whistle brings a' 
never failing thrill of expectancy. Ii 
seems to me so strange that Uncle 
Ram doesn't provide a sick fund for 
them. They are out in all kinds of 
-weather. Can't you remember seeing 
your postman plodding through many 
a snow storm, braving all kinds of 
weather, exposing himself to all -sorts 



of illnesses? Why, I don't see how 
he can keep from being ill, out of 
doors 305 daj-s in the year. 

"Well, I suppose lots of folk woulJ 
say that ninety dollars was enough to 
livo on and save and bring up a fam- 
ily," mother said. "But f-r . the 
amount of work he had to do, and tl-o 
risk he runs, it's nry-oplnlon ho gets 
little enough. They shouldn't have 
started married life on the install- 
ment plan, anyway. It's putting your- 
self in pawn to hope and laying too 
heavy a little bundle on the knees of 
the gods. They should have siartec 
in easy, and not taken so many obli- 
gations on themselves." 

I suppose that is the resl t\ay to 
•look at it, but it seems so easy to take 
a bird's eye view of another person's 
troubles, and tell them what they 
should have done when it is too late. 
It seems to me as if young people do 
go at marriage in such a happy-go- 
lucky fashion. The greatest lovers in 
the world are the birds, yot their first 
instinct is the building a safe nest, 
which the winds of circumstance can- 
not blow down. If human lovers were 
half as careful, there would not be so 
many nests blown out of trees and 
scattered on the highway of disaster 

Perhaps the French do seem a little 
cold blooded to us in their matri- 
monial alliance methods, but divorces 
arc less frequent therfc than in our 
country, where marriage is supposed 
to be based entirely on the principle 
of love and free-will choice. I remem- 
ber asking a dear old French woman 
once if *lt wouldn't be quite natural to 
dislike a husband who wasploked out 
for you. She laughed and said no. At 
least one had curiosity, and, later,, she 
said, there followed love, . through 
mutual respect and common interests. 

So which is best? To invite love in 
by tho front door, and discover him 
sneaking out the side window when 
the bills begin to come in, or to re- 
fuse him admittance and, later on. 
find him perched snugly in the ingle- 
nook of your heart? 
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A MACAROXI FEASI. 



(Copyright, 1917, by tbe McClure 

-Newspaper Syndicate). . 

I LETTER that came yesterday 

reminded me that I promised 

to give a description of one of 

I Our macaroni feasts. These 

took place back east, when we 
were at work on the Poor Little Rich 
Girl at Fort Lee. Usually, mother 
would bring my lunch over to me in 
the car »rom New York, fired just the 
way she knew I would love it I real* 
ly used to feel sometimes like Miss 
Aladdin when I would take the covers 
off of some of her delightful surprises 
in the way of now dishes. She had 
her own scheme of packing a lunch 
as the English do. in motor lunch 
hampers, and everything would be so 
dainty and enticing after a long morn, 
ing's work, from 9 o'clock on some- 
times till 1. 

Along about the middle of the pic- 
ture, my marckwas taken ill suddenly, 
and A substitute was found that same 
day for me by Mr. Meyer, our studio 
manager. She was an Italian woman, 
who lived in the colony there at Foit 
Lee— not tiie usual beautiful Maria 
Rosa type, but 'he middle aged eon- 
tadina, with cooksry and service at 
her finger -tips. 

Her namo was Assunta Paoli. I 
think she must have been about 40. 
She was tall and imposing, a regular 
grenadier in bearing, but whon she 
spoke you forgot her dignity. I never 
knew exactly what her etorywas, but 
I feel sure she must have had one 
that was out Of the orinary. Sho 
spoke fairly good English and dearly 
loved the whole atmo'sphere of the 
studio. 

One very rainy day, mother tele- 
phoned about 12 o'clock that she 
couldn't possibly get -out with my 
lunch herself, but would send it over 
in the car. Thero was only one thing 
that could possibly keep her away. 
Lottie's baby Was showing symptoms 
of teething and of course Lottie 
thought there was nobody but mother 
who could tell her just what to do, if 
the baby curied its toes even the 
■wrong ■way. ' 

, I'm afraid, perhaps, I did show by 
my face ana ^-olca that 1 was disap- 



pointed, for AssUnta spoke up quickly. 
"You have no Worry," Signorina, I 
fix da lunch fine for you. Italiano way. 
Itigheta here I fix it" 

And she surely did. Not only for 
me but by the time she had finished 
cooking It on the gas stove downstairs 
she had a macaroni feast prepared. 
And this is the way she did it 

Sho used the fine spaghetti, bjillng 
■ it in salted water about 20 minutes. 
While this was cooking, she prepared 
a sauce. The property man was requi- 
sitioned for cooking- utensils and sup-' 
plied her with all she needed.. There 
were plenty ot little stores :\ few 
blocks from the studio and we sent 
two of tho boys over for supplies. 
Using a large can of tomatoes she add- 
ed one small Spanish onion, one green 
pepper cut very fine, three small sec- 
tions of garlic, a bay leaf, a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, a dash of salt and pepper. 
She fried the onions and garlic in four 
tablespoonfuls of olive Oil and added 
it to the tomatoes, cooking all together 
in one savory mess. Then in still an- 
other pan she took a pound of choice 
top round steak chopped finely, and 
as it cooked tossed it with a fork to 
keep it from browning. Last of all 
When the spaghetti was ready- the 
water was drained off, the tomatoes 
and meat added. Sprinkling grated 
Parmesan cheese Over the top, she 
served it with Italian bread, the long 
cone shaped loaves that are so de- 
licious and crusty. 

I shall never forget how .good .it 
tasted. Of course, you are always 
hungry aftct- a good l.aif day's work 
in the studio, and the long motor ride 
over from New York, but this feast 
was so unexpected and unusual that 
we all enjoyed it wonderfully. 

I made Assunta write out the recipe 
for me, and we have often had it 
since served at home. All the boy3 
at the studio tried it out as they said, 
fixing it up for themselves, and liked 
it immensely. • 

I don't know whether Other people 
enjoy the Ending of an entirely new 
dish as much »-j I do or not but I 
think it is lots of fun to discover 
something entirely different In a few 
days I will tell you of a brigand din- 
ner we had up in one of tho canyons 
of California, one day while we were 



putting on Little Pal. 
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BADDY QUI>N'S BABY. 

Copyright, 1917, by the McClure 

Newspaper Syndicate. 
|SS "WAS reading in the paper the 
M I other day. of -what seemed to 
me the most pinful tragedy. 
It was just a news item trom 
a New York paper, telling of 
a -waiter who had killed himself, and 
two little children, "oceanic the bur- 
den of their support -worried him so. 
The mother had been, dead two years, 
and he had tried to hold the home 
together, Hnit becoming discouraged 
■when he -was out of ■work, he had de- 
cided to end it all. 

Just think of those two little ones 
on the threshold of lite, with, an its- 
hopes and rights of happiness before 
them, and he in his selfish coward- 
ice plunged them into eternity. Then 
look hack and think now many 
women left widows work all their 
lives gladly for the support of their 
children. Can you imagine a mother 
in her right senses committing such 
an act, -when there is always the dawn 
of, a tomorrow to look forward to? 

Such an interesting thin- huppened 
when -we were out on the road, be- 
fore I went into moving pictures. 
There was a young girl mother in the 
company, with her sis-months-oid 
l>aby, -and it was wonderful the way 
she managed to take care of it. It 
seems she had quarreled with her 
husband before the baby came, and 
ihey had gone separate ways. She 
had cot heard from him in months, 
she told mother, and added, that 
while she could .forgive all that he 
had done -to her, she. never could for- 
give his neglect of his baby. 

Wl.en we played Seattle, she was 
taken suddenly ill with typhoid ma- 
laria, and was sent to the hospital 
there. The company was to lav off 
Christmas week, and we wanted to do 
all we could for her. but her main 
thought was for her baby. Her ill- 
ness developed very suddenly into 
pneumonia and she died in a few 
hours- 
There was a dear old gentleman in 
the company whom we called Daddy 
Cuinn. He fathered every one. and 
promised Fay before she died that ho 
would keep an eye or. the baby, and 



llnd the Jather tor her: When we 
started oft on the road again. Daddy 
took his baby along with him, and 
while nearly all the- women in the 
company helped him care for it, lie 
was the- one who was responsible. He 
would warm its milk for it, and if he 
couldn't find some one to care for it 
at the hotels, he would take it with 
him to the theatre, cheerfully, put it 
to sleep in the till of his trunk, and 
care for it just as well as a mother 
could have done. 

"The Gerry society will find "you 
out." mother would- say to him. laugh- 
ingly. "Don't yon know you're laying 
yourself liable to a charge of cruelty 
to children if they find, you out?" 

"Go on with you, I'm only playing 
proxy father until I locate his own 
dad for him." 

It was weeks later, as we were on 
our way back east. Daddy Quinn had 
been sending letters all around trying 
to find the father, and finally one sent 
m care of the Billboard reached him. 
He had been doing advance work 
for one of K. & E.'s shows and wrote 
that he would join us in Buffalo. 
Daddy was plunged into gloom at the 
news. He went about as glum -and 
sad as could be and would not be 
comforted. The baby had his little 
hands clasped around his heart and 
he hated to give it up. 

When the father arrived, he was 
only about *24, a rather good-looking, 
wild-eyed sort of boy, who cried real 
tears when mother and dadrtv told 
him of Fay'a last days in the hos- 
pital. 

"I'd give all of my life, if I could 
go back and .make it up to her," he 
cried. 

"That's all right.*: said mother. 
"You are going to give al! of your 
life, my lad, in making it up to her 
in taking care of her baby." 

"And Til keep my eye on vou." said 
Daddy, "to see that you do it." 

1 guess that he kept his word, for 
whenever we happened to meet him, 
he would remark wisely. . 

"The boy's making good, and the 
baby's well, but I don't go far. away 
from them. I mind my promise to 
the girl when she was dying, and be- 
tween the laddie and m'eself, we are 
makii-g a man out of him." 
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-Copyright, 1917. by the McClure 
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SUPPOSE it is natural for all 
girls not only to idealize but 
to idolize the man whom they 
really love and intend to 
marry; but I-often think 3iow 
much better it, would be if iove were 
not quita so blind. Miracles do hap- 
pen and too often Cupid recovers his 
eyesight soon after the honeymoon. 

I knew a young 0irl trom Toronto 
who came down, to. New York to try 
her luck as a scenario writer. She 
met a really very handsome and tal- 
ented actor from, one of our largest 
studios. It seemed to be a case of 
love at first sight. Harold was not a 
very talkative man. In fact- he 
seemed to have a special genius for 
smiling beautifully and conveying a 
marvelous amount of knowledge 
through silence. His hair had a won- 
derful wave and showed golden brown 
tints. He was always splendidly 
groomed, clean shaven and well tail- 
ored. 

1 never could see just exactly the 
charm of the Apolo type of man; but 
Louise seemed to think that she had 
met her fate out ,of the old Greek land 

of beauty. 

"Perhaps if I weren't such a little 
thin brown streak of a girl myself." 
she would say. "I wouldnX hunger 
after good looics so. I'm so sick and 
tired of people telling mo how brainy 
tind -clever 1 am. I want dimples and 
golden hair, and pansy blue eyes. I 
want to bo a charmer. I'm sick of 
being a capable woman. I want to 
be an odalisque." 

Just the sama she captured her 
Apollo safely. I think that he had 
been so pursued by pretty women that 
Louise's cool reticence of manner and 
never failing reservoir of nerve force 
allured and interested him as nothing 
else could have done. 1 had never 
seen a "bride so much in love with her 
husband as Louise was when they 
went away on their wedding trip. As 
she told me, Harold not only repre- 
sented to her just himself, but he 
foemed the embodiment of all the lov- 
ers of romance. 



"I feel as if I were entertaining 
Romeo unawares," she laughed. ' 

I didn't say anything but privately 
I thought she wa3 quite right. She 
was not only entertaining Borneo hut 
every other hero Harold had played 
in moving: pictures. In wooing a s* 1 "! 
— a. girl -with brains — he had had to 
use all the tricks of the leading juven- 
ile and the funniest of it all was that 
Louise had not discovered it. 

1 did not see her for nearly a- year. 
We had been out west taking several 
pictures, but on our return to New 
York I called her up. I shall never 
forget the amazing change in her..' 
She had never seemed to care as 

! other women do for clothes; that is, 
she never seemed to study her best 
points and dress to them. She bought 
excellent things from the most rep- 
utable firms but never looked attrac- 
tive or strikingly garbed. While she 
was of a gypsy type, her eyes and 
colorin? were her chief charms. Her 
skin had a wonderful ivory tint to it 
and her eyes were a peculiar brown 
with amber lights in them. Yet she 
had loved the utility of blue serge 
suits when I had known her before. 
I shall never forget her as she walked 
in at the hotel to see me. She was a 
symphony in mauve and brown, With 
touches of strange crchid and dull 
orange tints that exactly accentuated 
her best points. 

"It's quite all right," she said, hap- 
pily, answering the look of wonder in 
my face. "I've only discovered my- 
self, that's alL" She smiled amusing- 
ly. "I found out before the honey- 
moon was over that my idol trotted 
around through life on plain every- 
day feet of clay. He didn't talk be- 
cause he couldn't and his beautiful 
manners were only for parlor use. In 

his own home he turned into a 

grumpy, selfish type of man. I cried 
my heart out at first and then I dis- 
covered myself. I've deliberately 
studied how to dress and how to live 
and the funny part is that Harold Ss 
my must dvoted admirer.r As soon as 
I stopped admiring him he began to 
admire me." 

"But don't you admire him any 
mere?" I asked. She smiled. 

"He shouldn't have shown me his 
clay feet." she said enigmatically. 
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Whfn we reached California the end of, 
January we found "Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm" not ready for production, ao j 
I began work on another rlciure. It' 
hasn't been named yet. although 1 like , 
the title "A Girl of '«." 

I can't tell you how much I enjoy look- 
ins up all the right costumea and correct 
data for that period, and we did run 
acre.** the oddest old things in antlquea. 
I wanted some special pieces of jewelry. 
Just the kind that a girl would wear back 
In the 'to's. and I do hope the ones 1 
finally found will be noticed on the screen 
because I thought they were so pretty 
and odd. One was a little old bracelet 
with a slide set in pearls and garnets, 
and It has a fringed end that hangs loose. 
Then there were three brooches. One Is 
an old cameo, another of black enamel 
with a spray of pearl flowers, and another 
one is of thin gold and crystal, with the 
tiniest wreath made of hair underneath. 

Mother let me wear a dear old chain 
and locket of her's that was really made 
back In that period. I had to laugh be- 
cause I had always wanted that chain 
and locket wsy back when I wa» a little 
bit of girl. Somehow Jewelry has never 
meant anything to me Just for its own 
value. I think Is Is the love and associa- 
tion, behind a gift of jewelry that make 
it precious. 

I told mother, teaslngly, that she had 
never let me wear that chain until 1 
needed tt In the picture ard 1 loved It 
more than any of the really beautiful 
pieces of jewelry that have been given- ' 
me of late years. When the picture was 
finished, the end of March, everyone aalrt 
I must take a little rest in some quiet 
place In the mountains, but somehow I 
didn't want to go there. We had been 
in the mountains taking some of the pic- 
ture, and I was tired of them. So I de- 
cided all at on<-e to make a flying, un- 
expected trip hack to New York. I 
called It my week-end vacation, a little 
Jaunt of three thousand miles, to see a 
few friends whom I cm-ed for. 

Tou don't know what fun I had. 1 
made believe coming on that we were 
right back In the old days, mother and 
I. When the conductor would come 
through and call tickets. I'd slip down 
in my seat between h»-r and the window, 
and try to make myself as small as pos- 
sible. That's the wsy we always used to 
do in the old theatrlc.il companies when 
they'd try to get me through on half 
fare. It seemed so qu»< r to shut my eyes 
and make believe. 

When we reached New York, there was 
no one to meet us. for I had planned our 
arrival as a surprise. When we got to 
the hotel. I started in calling up different 
friends, and when they answered, I'd say. 

"Hello. Whv. don't you know who this 
Is? It's Mary." 

And haw I laughed when they'd ask. 
"Mary who?" 

t really enjoyed my week there with 
all my work the continent's width 
away from me. more than any I have 
ever had. I think. Tou have to Bet 
a long- way off from the particular 
spot where your labor Is in order to 
have a god time, I think. If it Is 
too near you, you feel it calling to 
you. and you begrudge the time spent 
in relaxation. I know that 1 went 
back with a keener sest, and uplifted 
spirit. But I did have to laugh at 
mother all the time we were cone. It 
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has been so many, many years since 
I have whisked her away for a Uttla 
fun alt by ourselves, that she couldn't 
get used to It. 

And when wa finally were on the 
train bound for the West again, 
mother satd. 

"After all, dear, I'm sura Ha work 
that makes life worth living. For 
I'm sure 1 could stand It to work all 
the time, where I'd be bothered out 
or my wit* if I had to play all the 
time, just thinking up what I wanted 
to do next." 

, "Nevpr mind," I told her. "Tou can 
be my "Poor Little Rich Girl,' and I'll 
think it up for you." 

And yet I knew just exactly what 
she meant. One grows Into tha habit 
of work and if It happens to ba work 
that is congenial, you love It and pot 
all of your heart's bast effort Into it. 



Answer, to Correspondent! 

Mary K.-I arrange my hair very sim- 
ply. In a low knot at the back of my 
neck, letting the curls cluster around 
the ears. My new picture has not been 
named yet. 

A. H H.-I am glad you liked the lit- 
tle article on Princess Redfeather. I 
do not see where the report you speak 
of came from. I haven't the least In- 
tention of retiring; only I did aay, in 
cast of war, I would love to go into 
Red Cross work, and in case my mother 
had died at the time of her operation, I 
would have given up my work entirely. 

Felix R.— I do not think with your 
mother depending on you. you have any 
right to undertake an uncertain quest. 
I am sure if you would advertise In the 
personal* of the motion picture maga- 
zine* you would be able to locate your 
brother through some one who knew 
him. 

I*ura K — The military fashions still 
seem to prevail. As long as you can- 
not have several suits, why don't you 
put your money into one really good 
light-weight coat? 

Cedar Grove.— I hardly ever take what 
you would call a real vacation— only lit- 
tle lay-off* of a week or two between 
pictures. I thank you. very, very much 
for your invitation, nevertheless. 

I-ester I..— You would have to writ* 
direct to Kipling in care of his publish- 
ers. Several of Robert W. Service's 
poems have been screened, including 
"My Madonna" and "The Shooting of 
Dan McGrew." 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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WINDOWS OF THE SOUL 
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j Why la it that moat of u. art.dukaai- 
tailed with our look* In one way or an- 
other? Those of u« who are blondea wi*h 
that we were brunette* and vice veYaa. 
Those who are tail want to be short. 
Those who are pants would a*tve any- 
thing to be statuesque. The stout want 
to be thin, and the thtn would give eny- 
thine to be just a little bit plumper. 

I had a letter that was almost comi- 
cal, if it had not been pathetic, from 
a young girl in New York. I do think, 
secretly, from the letter, that she prob- 
ably had nothirmg else to do except 
worry over her personal appearance. She 
wanted curly hair lnatead of etratght. 
She want* to make her mouth smaller 
end have It turn up at the corners. She 
wants some good fairy to live her dim- 
ples, snd. above all, beautiful eyes. 

"Dear Mlas Pickford.'' ahe says; "da 
please tell me whst I shall do to hav* 
beautiful, expressive eyes like the stare 
In motion plcturea. Of course. I an 
■ movie fan. and I simply adore the 
wonderful eyes of certain of the star*. 
How do they ever get that soulful ex- 
pre**lon? They look *o dreamy and ap- 
pealing. 1 would give anything if I 
knew that I had It in my eyes. Won't 
you [.lease tell me if there la any way 
1 could get it. My mother had one frienil 
who paid over three thousand dollar, 
to a beauty doctor, and, among other 
things, he lengthened the outer openinK 
of the eye, and set in thicker eyelashes. 
Don't think I am silly, please, but teil 
me Just what to do." 

I think that, flrat of all. I would tell her 
that smiles are prettier than dimples, and 
that straight hair, if It is kept In the 
right condition, is quite aa beautiful as 
curley. 

Now. about the eyea. the windows of 
the soul. I feel Iifc* telling some of the 



Braeleat*. 

hand mirror to look at him-or should I 
•ay her. Have you ever done that? 
There wa. a little baby girl playing 
around the studio about three years old. ; 
who used to climb Op on my lap and aay. 

"Maywy dear, let me Ma the baby in 
your eyes." 

Wasn't that dear? 

I believe with all my heart that H la 
our thoughts and acta which mould our 
character and *o It mint be our thoughts 
which give beauty to that Self looking 
out of the eyes at th* world. If you an 
tender and compassionate, then your ex- 
preaalon will be beautiful. If you are op- 
tlmlatlc and cheery you will find uncon- 
scious smiles turning ap the corners of 
your mouth. 

I remember once when I was a little 
girl about nine, there was another girl 
In the same hotel where I was stopping. 
who had a very deep dimple in her chin. 
It was not merely a little cleft place. 
It w** a real, round, deep dimple, and 
oh, how I wanted one like It. Then I got 
an Idea how to have one, and mother 
caught me at It— my first experience In 
beauty doctoring. I took the rubber out 
of the end of a lead pencil, and *et In 
front of a looking glaaa. pressing the 
little round metal end Into my chin as 
hard as 1 could. Oh. dear, how I cried 
because mother wouldn't let me get a 
dimple that way; but now as I look back 
on It, It seems to me an If all the worry- 
ing over beauty doctor! and their cures is 
Just as childish. It isn't your clothes that 
make you beautiful, it is the way you 
wear them. It Is your face that makes 
you beautiful, it Is the character ex- 
pressed by your face. I don't think 
beauty Is only skin, but soul deep. 

Answers to Correipondent*. 

Vsncouver-I am glad you liked "The 
Eternal Grind." I-oltie has been working 



secrets of make-up. An actress either in on "The Reward of Patience." Jack l» 

the youngest In the family. 



M. E. D.— Won't you tell your dear old 
father how much 1 thank him fo- all he 



the movies or on the stage depends for 

heavy shadowing around the eyes, most 

of all to accentuate their slie, hut all the 

shadowing in the world, all the beauty . 

doctoring in the world, cannot give , h( , «*id of 'Peppina? ' It i« letters like yours 

right expression to eyes, unless the per- I ln,t • pur one on ' 

son who is looking out of those windows — 1 

ha. the soul expression the hear feel- Mr * Ar,hUr f _I r " d >OUr , « n,rto 
lnr * ' ne neart ieei- j carefully. You have a beautiful sentiment 

. ' I behind it on mother love and how the 

I do not mean to aay, of course, that I woman pavs. but no technique. Study the 
all or the actresses who are fortunate form of the elaborated synopsis and try- 
enough to possess unusually expressive again 

eyes, have exceptional souls behind them. 

Someone. I forgot who It is. has said I Elizabeth 11. -You don't know how I 
that the beauty of the eyes was merely a 1 laughed over your letter, and yet It was 
question of the size of the opening, and j absolutely true. Candy is very bad for 
the varying curves in certain eyelids. I the complexion if you eat too much of it- 
Eyes. Just plain every-day eyes, if taken ! and I have alwaya been very careful 
out of their sockets would all look about about my diet. Just be sure to eat only 
the same except for coloring. | the beat. or. better yet. the home-made. 

Surely, then, this proves they are only J In which you are sure of the purity of the 
the windows of the soul. A woman in Ingredients. 

one of our companies was verv much in- 

terested In Ycdanta philosophy, i know I Mrs. Clifford W. J.— If you will write to 
it quite fascinated me when she told me the Moving Picture World. Mr. Sargent's 
all about my Atman. my self, the person 
who look* out of my eyes. I went right 
away to my dressing room, and got my 



department. I am sure you will get full 
information on how to write a photoplay. 
MARY PICKFORD. 
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MOTHER 0* MINE. 
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We were talking the other day about 
the Lincoln Cycle picture, which Mr. 
Chapin Is producing, and eapeciaJljr of 
Nancy Hanks. Lincoln* wonderful 
mother. What a heroine at the old pio- 
neer time* she Was, the girl bride of tho 
wilderne.su, bearing her baby alone in 
the little cabin In the clearing. teach- 
ing him hi* flrat letter* at her knee, pro- 
tecting him from the Indiana, planting in 
his heart all of the great principles of 
right over might that carried him 
through triumphant to the ana. 

Somewhat*. I think it I* IB "••a-Hlir." 
It say* that mothers are surely the very 
deputies of Goo Hlrooelf. and I think 
they are. don't you? A letter that came 
to me from the East told how the writer, 
a traveling man for some big London 
firm, waa In the smoker of a Pullman 
when the talk centered around the per- 
sonality of people who had become fa- 
mous. 

Some of his fellow-travelers declared 
success came from "stlck-to-ltiv*-ii*a*," 
some wonderful talent for success, some 
gift of personality, but on* little fellow 
In the group shook hi* head aerioiuly 
and aald: 

"No, nothing like It. There'* only one 
answer. They all had wonderful moth- 
ers. Look at Mary Pickford for In- 
stance." 

You know that made me Just want to 
»ee him and shake hand* with him once, 
for it Is so true, oh, so true. Only 
those whose mother* have gone through 
the fiery furnace for their sake, know 
the full reality of it. Mothar always 
tell* me that I must be careful In my 
talks not to put too much of the family 
Into them, to keep them Impersonal, but 
when 1 find a letter like that I want 
to stand right up before the world a* 
they do in old-time testimony meetings, 
and bear witness for her who I* th* 
braveat. dearest guide and mother that 
three children ever had. 

I would lore to write a "Mother Book." 
Just about wonderful mothers of the 
world's history, and not altogether th* 
famous ones. Once when we were going 
through a Stat* penitentiary as visitor*. 
I remember th* warden told u» a story 
of a young man who was condemned to 
death there. He was only In the early 
twentle*. but had got Into bad company, 
tried bouse breaking, and «hot the owner 
aa he waa /trying to get away with hi* 
pals. 

The warden »aid that so far a* he could 
tell th* boy had a splendid nature. H« 
wa* overcom* 'with horror and penitence 
at hi* deed and did everything he could 
while he was an inmate of the death 
hou»* to help the other men who were 
there too. 

Just before the day of execution, a 
little woman In black came timidly to 
the prison and asked to see the warden. 



Irssly. She (ell on hi* neck and sobbed, 
crying that ah* had found him at the 
last moment of hi* life. And th* boy told 
her gently that aba had made a great 
mistake. He Waa hot her son. He knew 
the boy *be meant, and had met him out 
We*t Where he wa* wo- king In a mine 
and doing well. 

' Tou ought to b* thankful, maam," be 
said, "that h*'« straight and right, and 
not going where 'I am , n th* morning. 
I know we took alike, tat I am net your 
boy. thank Ood." 

the left the prison. happy ln her be- 
lief, and aa he saw her go out, the boy 
turned to th* warden and smiled grimly. 

"Well, ihell never Know t„„ truth, will 
she, Mr. Q.?" he said. That'* my little 
old mother." 

I've often wondered since I heard the 
story which the mother would have 
wanted— the (ruth or the II* to save her 
happiness. Do you remember that won- 
derful poem. "Mother o' Mine?" I think 
the real mother heart almost demands as 
its right the privilege ( ,r comforting Ita 
own, no matter when and wrier* they 
n eed help that only the mother can give. 

When WO Were children, Lottie and I 
used to wonder why mothers never seem- 
ed to grow tired out. No matter how 
weary our* wa* at night, by th* next 
morning she wa* happy and strong again, 
ready to take up the right for another 
day. I »hall never forget that morning 
when we knelt In the little dimly lighted 
church while ahe lay on the operating 
table. It didn't »eem as If anything ln 
the whole world mattered any more. I 
knew If they told us it wa* all oyer that 
the inn would Just go oat from my life 
without my mother. I laid my head on 
my hands and cried, add do what 1 could, 
those awful line* would run through my 
head: 

"Oh. for the touch of a vanished hand 
and the sound of a voice that I* suil." 

And then, when we came out of the 
church to go back to the hoapltal there 
wa* Jack, fighting angry becaus* Lottie 
had made a mistake In the time of the 
operation, and he had arrived too lata 
But they told u* «he was all right, and 
oh, what a burden rolled away from my 
heart. I with I could hold out my arm* 
to the whole world and plead for tender- 
ness and love for mothers. God'* deputies 
to all of u» children. 

Answer, to Correipondent*. 

Rue— "The Poor Little Rich Girt" wa* 
released the lint week in March. 

Mrs. Glna D.-I win try to have the lit- 
tle baby picture traced for yon. Tour 
own egpertenee in coming from France 
and finding your father and mother wa* 
very Interesting. 

Interested Reader-I am so glad you 
Hked th* sjtory of "Utile January.' I had 
to smile over your criticism of my 



8h* told him she hart read of the case falhrtlrtes I have always told my mother 
the paper* and was certain th* boy wa*' ,n » t Ber name should go on them aa oo- 
h«r *on who had run away from home author because she help* m« with so 
yeare before and had never been heard much mature advice. 

of. She thought *he had recognised him 

from his picture. Martha R. V.— Many thank* for your 

The boy wa* hrought to **e her In the lovely letter »nd wishes for *ucce*». In 

warden'* office, and met her eyea fear- what magazine did you And th* picture 
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I really feel punted oyer two letter* 
that came at the same time. One » 
from a man In Cht.ago. He tell* me that 
he likes my pictures and enjoy* thy little 



nave ..tight in vain for lo«t little gla- 

, tB ~ JL • tr »ng* what a lure the 

fit** h * ,d \ out to girls In their leena. 1 

think that Love la the great counteract- 



daily articles, but the only thing he ing Influence. There seem* to com* 
doe.nt ilk* about me Is that I *eem to 1 mighty yearning in adolescence for *ell 
discourage young girl* from taking up expression. y ou , , ™" ,—L one 
the «Uge or picture work a. a profession, who will understand you who wHl appro- ' 
He *ay»: . .. elate you. Then axaln tw°. ki^e- or 

"Don't you realise, my dear MU. Pick- (making a quick success a "hit" m it ta 
ford, If your mother had taken that termed, is so enticing it te the rveruuri- 
eour*« with you, you would never have* in. Instinct of gambling in people T Only 
been where you are today. Dqnt you j m this It Is yours, if which veu Discern 
think It is right that other, should have j the "Rouge et Noir " and wait for" ale 
the same chance that you did?*' ; u> play croupier. 

I wish I could make him underatand ; g,, j ,_, k . „,.„.' .. . «-j 
how it wa. that I went on the gtage at , _ffl „oTto lean ™n,n L """^ ' n • dv 'f 1n « 
all. How. when my father died. m». JHlaoL they hat. .^11**%* """S 
mother wa. left with h.reelf. three MfMSahh^a^nr 1 , *££?/?&** ?» 
children and an invalid mother to sup- ; tlcle ]ullt on mot." r.of^ucce«f u l girl. 
port- It happened that a child wa. needed ^ teU a f „ w ,h| n g,, bou ? them and 
n ■ production In one of the loca. ! t ,. elr ..orifices. You wUinndolT that 
theater. Ju.t for one week, and .omeon. , nollrly every , m<> al U ™ yo ™ ""tVesse. 
who know u. suggested that I might Hi who are successful ha. a mother noTat 
the part. That was the beginning, but her elbo w. but standing right In front of 
never since that day have I ever been j „,,., t shield her from everything un- 
left to .land alone, to face the worries p | ea aaiit. and take the brunt of trouble 
and uncertainties which beset those in 1 on herself, 
the profession. All through my stage I , ,m„i, > 

experience It has been my mother who ' f?" 'f " k .°' no experience more 
ha. br.ved the .torm. and awlSiWI^Il^ wn^ more m?»r .Tl'^^irne'm. 
the burden for us three. i,ha?L, be ^„ T ' discouraging. 

Wh .., t h«v» „i„™ i.a..i— .« .«„„. than to tie a girl of fifteen or sixteen, 

.Hri. » i.. i * k * . .1 >OU h ' , iltotni- tbe round, of the studios »r,d the- 
girl. It ha* always been to those who Klonf , 

Z„Z. mX""* " nd U f/ r0te ?, ,ed „ t 1 ri « ht " »"' and •*•■ I' the man in Chi- 
wonder if thia man would really llkt - 



to see a little slater of hi. step out of 
her school work alone. Into the maelstrom 
of theatrical life. The field I* already 
overcrowded with people who have no 
knowledge whatever of the technique of 
their business, who think that success 
depends on a sort of hit-or-mlss llba 



cago disapproves of what 1 aay, I ahall 
not care, if I manage to pla-e any guid- 
ing light in the path of youth. 

Answers to Correspondents, 

Mr*. C. I. A.— I enjoyed your lovely 
letter *o much. You may assure your 



"Less Than the Dust." 



tlon laid on the altar of th* great god i husband that tho»e were real teara in 
Luck. 

They have no conception of the pa- 
tience, the tireles* effort, the terrificl , „■„ .. ... _ . . 
strain, and above all practical knowledge ""'»" ,t7> , T" 1 """ 3 " "> »Pf r I 
,., wh„> i. r .„„i^ „, ...... ..... JL "•« n° w in "" '•»»* of Compensation. 



of what is required of you. that are 
needed by those who would attain *uc- 
ceas. The non-professional person csn 
never understand what it all means until 
he has had actual experience. 

The other letter is Trom a boy In Chi- 
cago. He ha* recently come on to thl* 
country from Copenhagen. Denmark, and 
is aeeklng for some trace of his los: 
sister. Her name I. Alfred*: he hai 
heard that when .he came to this coun- 
try aa a little girl twelve years ago. 
she tried to find various kinds of em- 
pl^incnt. He received letters from her 
every once in a while, but all of them 
have the same strain of longing. She 
was never satisfied with any position 
which she succeeded in obtaining. She 
wanted to go on the stag*, like so many 
hundreds of other girls. He writes: 

"I have not heard from her In several 
year., excepting one po.tc.rd savins she 
had got work In a picture company In 
New York. Can't you help me And her. 
please. Miss Pickford? Of course, she 
may be married, and that makes it so 
much harder to find her. Plea.-, help 
m*." 

I wonder how many other brothers 



You m*y write her in care of Selxnli* 
Pictures, New York City. 

Margaret W.-Mary Pickford. Jr.. la my 
sister's baby. 

Rosalie P.— Alice Brady w< under her 
father's management. 1 think. "The 
Dancer's Peril" is her last picture. It 
w*s directed by Travers Vail. 

Bertha May B.— I do not wonder that 
you were thrilled over the scene in "The 
Pride of the Clan." You know ln the tak- 
ing of the picture, we miscalculated the 
coming of the tide, and I was very nearly 
drowned. You write a charming letter 
for Just a little girl. May I blow back a 
kiss In return? 

Clara W.— If you are determined to en- 
ter the motion picture Held, prepare your- 
self Just a. thoroughly as you would for 
any other csreer. If you have real talent 
you are bound to succeed, but remember 
the field is already overcrowded with In- 
competent novices who cannot get work. 
MARY PICKFORD. 
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kr tiwrlil trtiM'"" 
I hmve had several letters lately »**'"* 



m« what 1 do all da;— Just what It la like 
to work In a motion picture studio. It is 
really funny what curious Me" people 
aeem to have about It. as If It were some- 
thing like dropping In caaually to have 
your picture taken at an ordinary photo- 
graphic atudlo. They do not seem to 
realise the Ions, steady hours of patient, 
actual labor. 

I know of no other business In which 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness are 
so valued and necessary aa they are IB 
our studios. Somehow, after you have 
I worked a long while together on many 
pictures. It becomes Ilka a big family. 
where everyone Is willing to help every- 
one else. 

I think that right In line with this 1 
would like to speak of the great value 
of harmony. Just one person who is esi- 
flsb til cause discord In an entire studl < 
of several hundred people. Tou know. 1 
told you once about my old director who 
used to swear so dreadfully. Well, once 
we had one woman In the company who 
never realised that the sun was shining. 
With Just a -few words here and there 
she seemed to have the faculty of mak- 
ing everyone uely uncomfortable. Pe>- 
►onslly. I love to avoid and forget every- 
thing unpleasant that happens What Is 
the good of harboring the little, unhappj 
things that are bound to occur In every- 
day life? But this woman would start in 
the first thing reminding you of some- 
thing that had happened a few days be- 
fore. 

We start work at nine o"clock. I am 
always up at seven, and breakfast at 
sever.-thrlty, go out for a title ezerojse. 
and have half an hour for my inornlne 
mall. If ther la too much. I generally 
try to take some of It over with me to 
my dressing room to look at and answer 
while we are waiting for certain scenes 
to te set up. 

The woik of the day Is always planned 
ahead by the director, and there is a bl* 
effort lelng made now. not only In out 
stud'o but In all the large ones, I think. 
to enforce efficiency. One of the great- 
est troubles producers have had In the 
past have been the "leaks"— lapses of 
time wbeti the actors had to ait around 
and wait, because some little detail had 
been overlooked or neglected. 

I remember one picture that we took 
long as-o. where two kittens were used. 
They were dear little things, Ju«t old 
enough to run around and have a per- 
fectly gorgeous t;me getting entangled 
and mixed up In everything. When the 
scenes in which they were used came to 
be taken they were nowhere to be found. 
I think we waited fully an hour and a 
half that night sitting around patiently. 
while the director and the assistant di- 
rector, the property man. and several 
scene shifters bunted kittens. It was the 
funniest thing you ever saw. I couldn't 
help laugh to see big men chasing these 
flying Maltese dots. With their tails 
perfectly straight in the air, tbey seemed 
to bound like little puff balls, all the men 
trying to be gentlemen and not say what 
they thought They hid behind stacks of 



scenery leaning up aglnst the wall, they 
dodged up and down the stairs. Into dark 
hallways, and even out Into the carpen- 
ter's shop. I know, when It was an over. 
I said to our director, as he mopped bis 
fevered brow and sank Into a chair bisids 
me. 

"Why on earth, Mr. W.. didn't you 
have them in a little kitten coop some- 
where, so they'd be ready when you 
wanted them?" 

Well, nowadays when we use gittens 
or puppies we have one person who looks 
out for them, and has them ready when 
It Is their turn to go on in the pictures. 
We used two beautiful doves In our last 
one here. I named them Romeo and 
Juliet. They were In a large cage and 
all during the first scenes they rather 
seamed to mope. I petted them and fed 
them, but they never seemed to notice' 
anything until just at the vary let. 
where there were some love scenes. Then 
my manager drew my attention to them 
They were snuggled up loyingly on one 
oerch, cooing away to each other as 
affectionate as could be and they kept 
It up until ths picture was over. Just 
as If they understood. - 

While there Is not much time for re- 
laxation, still most of the women have 
some kind of embroidery or knitting. 
Mother was laughing about it the other 
day, saying that It looked like the Busy 
Bee Dorcas Society with all the knitting 
needles clicking. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Florence C.-Ulllam Gish has left the 
Triangle. Marguerite Clarke la with Fa- 
mous Player-Lasky. Write to the com- 
pany for the name of the girl who played 
in "Silas Marner." 

Doris Q.— I wss only 5 when I first went 
on the stage. My first motion picture 
work was with the old Biograph Com- 
pany. I loved your letter, tor I bad to be 
the little mother for years to Jack and 
Lottie. I am sure if you write to Mr. ; 
Fairbanks direct you will get all the 
needed information. 

Carmela G— I think you are wonderfully 
brave, ijouldn't you possibly get into any 
other line of work? I think It Is the fear- j 
ful monotony of your life that is breaking 
down your nervea Write to me again. 

Mrs. Anna N — I have been East for a 
little vacation between the taking of pic- 
tures, but your scenario will be read and 
passed on. 

Ruth H— I am glad you liked the 
•■Poor Little Rich GlrL" It was a part 
that appealed to me very much. Do you 
really like the little articles so much? I 
think that Ideals, as you say. are the real 
things of life. 

Jessie V.— We had to postpone "Rebec- 
ca," but will surely do It. Indeed. I do 
remember "Eight Cousins" and "Tim- 
othy's Quest." 

MART PICKFORD. 



I don't remember ever heaving real 
stage fright, but I must confess that 
always just before we start a new pic- 
ture, I get a little case of It. It isn't 
1 that I'm afraid that the picture won't 
' be a success, but I always wonder 
! whether I'll be able to do as well In 
' It aa I have done In others. * 

I know, that other motion picture ac- 
I tors and actresses have this same 
thought- You see. you set yourself a 
certain pace, and you are always won- 
dering whether you will be able to keep 
up to It. In a way it Is like a person 
who has set a certain high mark In any 
I kind of endeavor and snort. If he runs 
■ under that record, he shows himself to 
: be below par. 

I It Is a worry, but at the same time It 
{ Is a spur. You know that you have Just 
i got to make good. If you don't, there 
{ Is always some one waiting to step Into 
| your shoes. I remember reading a charm- 
ing book by Clara Morris, not the "Paste- 
board Crown." but her own reminisccnees 
aa an actress. She said In it that when- 
ever she was rehearsing for a new 
play, the one thought that made her 
try with all her heart to do her best was 
the knowledge that somewhere there wss 
always some one waiting to step Into her 
shoes, that girl of the future who was to 
be a success when she had missed her 
own mark. 

null. It seems to me that this should 
not be the reason for one's high en- 
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have already accomplished, and Jjt * 
It not true, that every artlat should De 
possessed by a divine dissatisfaction »■ 
his own achievement? 1 think It was 
Browning who said, "Ah, but a rnan-s 
aim should outreach bis grasp, or what a 
a Heaven for." 

1 have so many friends In motion 
picture work, and it Is somewhat of 
a joke among us keeping up our pwn 
pace. Just suppose you earned your 
living jumping from railroad trains, 
and each picture had to be ™"> r * 
perilous than the last one. Think If 
you were the funniest comedian "J 
moving pictures, and it became a mad 
hunt trying to make yourself funnier 
than you were In your laat picture. 
Think, if you were the most popular i 
sporting hero, and you were everlast- j 
Ingly trying to do greater feata and) 
rescue your heroine in a more thrill- | 
ing manner than you had ever done I 
before. Don't you think It would be 
rather hard? Wouldn't you find yourr 
self crying out "Excelsior!" In your 
sleep. 

Mother says, that where there Is 
contentment there is no progress. Af- 
ter every picture, when we sea It on 
the screen, and I'm just aching for her 
.to praise me. and say she likes It, 
there will always be a little twinkle 
In her eyes, and she nearly, nearly 
always says the same thing to me; 

"Now Mary, dear, don't let it be go- 
ing to your head. You know yourself 
deavor. I love to see anyone else sue- you can do much better than that ' 
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ceed. Nobody knows better than I do 
that road that leads from the foot of 
the hill of ambition to the pinnacle of 
success- every lonely by-path that we 
stray into by mistake, every crossroad 
of Indecision, every signpost of doubt, 
every barbwire barricade of disaster. 

You know this Is rather comical, but 
I once knew a dear old actor who used 
to delight In reciting numerous old 
famous poems like "Woodsman spare 
that tree" and "Excelsior. '• 

I used to love to listen to him. but 
really and truly I always thought thai 
that boy climbing the Alpine heighta 
meant plein excelsior, the curly stuff 
you pack things in, and I wondered why 
on earth he shouted It so loudly. But 
Just the same, that banner with the 
strange device is what we should all be 
carrying as our own soul's heraldry. 

All through my own career. It has 
always been my mother who has spurrea 
me on to try and do better In each play 
or picture I was in than I had done laat 
time. She aald It waa a duty which we 
not only owed to ourselves, but to those 
we worked for and those who believed 
in us. We sre apt to be self-satisfied, to 
pat ourselves on the back, over what von 



■I 



If 
you half try." 

Isn't that a spur to greater effort. 
I think so. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

June C. Portland— I received the birth- 
day card you painted. It Is very sweet 
and thoughtful of you. No Indeed, the | 
baby old not really die. 

Lthel. Boston-Mls B Nelson is with the 
Metro Company. No. S West Sixty-Brat 
street. New York City. You can address 
Miss Stewart, care of the Vltagraph Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. 

Harry J.— If you really think that your 
forte lies in picture work. It is best 
to apply to the nearest studio, person- 
ally. If possible. If you have natural 
ability, perseverance Is bound to win. 

Evelyn J— I would not follow the styles 
too closely. Remember, the exact modo 
is alwaya somewhat exaggerated. A girl 
of sixteen should dress very simply, 1 
think. Youth needs but little sdorn- 
ment. 

Frances M— A poor complexion Is usu- 
ally the result of Improper food assimila- 
tion. Try lesvlng out all sweets snd 
food containing fats for a while. Eat 
plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and drink at least three pints of water 
a day. I do not believe In any cos- 
metics for thla 

Margaret F.-The dear little four-leaf- 
ed clover reached me safely, f hope it 
brings aa much luck as your happy 
wishes. I love "Madsmc Butterfly." too. 
The end Is sad. as you say, but so Is life 
sometincs. 

MARY riCKFORD. 



I've neVer been able to understand why 
young girl* should ever want to use 
| cosmetics. So many write to me asking 
j me If this formula is hsrmless and that 
| formula has white lead In It and whether 
'ikinning the face is the only cure for 
j freckles. 

| It Is so wonderful Just to be young 
'■ and yet girls, especially in their early 
j teens, seem perfectly possessed with the 
■ idea of looking as grown-up as possible, 
and when they're thirty they go Just the 
opposite way and try to look aa young 
as possible. Why is It. I wonder, that 
j we alwaya want what we haven't got? 
. Out here In California I met a poet 
J who is a friend of a very well known 
I writer. He was telling me that two 
.years ago he spent several weeks st a 
j friend's home up in Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York. It wss the most charm- 
ing place possible, a beautiful rambling 
j bungalow in a big grove on a hilltop. 
They had something entirely new, a 
j gueel house. I had heard of Joaquin 
Miller'., little Individual room houses. 
[ up at the Heights overlooking Oak- 
I land, California. We visited It once. 
'and I thought it such a splendid idea. 
Each bedroom was a little separate 
.house by itself, and ao were his 
| kitchen, dining-room and living room. 
Looking at them scattered around 
I among the trees, you felt as If all the 

I rooms In some hou?e had had a family 
quarrel and decided to live by them 
selves. 

The little guest house was out In the 
apple orchard, and as it happened to oe 
In May, the poet said It waa like 
dream of enchantment to step out ai 
dawn, and see the silver gray of the old 
mossy trunks and. above, the great 
maas of pink and white bloom In the 
golden haze. 

But this Is drifting a long way from 
complexion and freckles. 1 must con- 
fess I like the apples blossoms best. Any- 
way, he told me that the writer's wife 
had the most beautiful complexion he had 
ever seen— real milk and roses. 

"And do you know. Miss Pickford," he 
said, "I ventured to ask her how on 
earth she managed It. She told me that 
ahe had been on a milk diet for 



the tart— an-", she had the most attrac- 
tive little fine sprinkling of freckles. 

"I know l used to wash my face In but- 
termilk, often md often, to keep the tan 
and freckles away." mother said, "and 
It does keep the skin clear and fair, 
without any of these new creams and 
things with heaven knows what all mixed 
up In them. Don't you be worrying. 
Mary, about a freckle or two. Your 
grandmother used to tell me they were 
fairy favors, and she'd prove It by 
Shakespesre hlmseir. Just look In "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream' and you'll find 
where Titania used to send the elves 
hunting the brown spots In cowslips to 
sprinkle on the noses of sleeping chil- 
dren who were their favorites." Isn't 
that pretty? I know it used to satisfy 
me and I do feel as though I must warn 
all these girl friends at once to beware 
of using too many preparations unless 
they know Just what they are made of. 
If you must have some healing cream, 
make It up yourselves. You can do It so 
easily, and be perfectly sure that all your 
ingredients are pure, and if all else fails, 
stop eating candy and Ice cream and rich 
pastriea Try the milk diet. If you can. 
and see if you can't get a complexion 
like roses. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Leona H-— I am so glad you liked the 
picture. I loved the little one you sent 
to me. "The Foundling" is one of my 
favorite pictures, too. 

Marie K.— "Teas of the Storm '"ountry" 
was written as the story sequel to my 
Tess. My sister Lottie was in "The Dia- 
mond from the Sky." No. I think you 
mean Los Angeles. Nearly all the mo- 
tion picture studios are situated around 
there. 

Tom W.— I have not been measured 
lately, but think I'm about five feet In 
height. I'm so glad you enjoved "The 
Poor Little- Rich Girl." 



Margaret W. — Of course, it require* 
a good deal of technique to turn out 
a motion-picture play, out after all a 
big. dramatic, basic Idea is the most 

long while on account of her health, and valuable, and the rarest, in original 

had been herself amazed to se what It scripts. 

had done for her complexion." 

I thought that over, and now I re- Andrew L. —Trained dogs are always 

member reading that some of the old: In demand In the pictures. I should 

Horr.an empre'jies who were famous for think your Belgian war dog might be 

their beauty did take milk baths. I|very valuable. 

don't know whether that goes with a milk] 

1let or not, but mother says that when X. T. Z. — I have always understood 

she was a girl, she was always flghtlng| that Miaa Bara was born in either 



freckles. Now I like freckles, myself. 
There was a little girl In the company 
at Fort Lee v.l.o played in "The Poor Lit- 
tle Kich Girl" the one that sat down In 



Algeria or Arabia. Tou could probably 
verify It by writing directly to her. in 
care of the Fox Pictures. 

MARY PICKFORD. 



. 
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HT LITTLE SANTA FE GIRL. 



I hare no fired | 4#M abo>t BM1 , B »iu y 
wii«n it cornea to lov*. if yoi really 
and truly lov* a person you dont car* 
*~* »•» nationality la 

Agnes J_l <j no , tnlnk th%r , „ 
any harm In dancing. Th* harm tlaa 
in your own attllud* of mind. Work 
la tha beat cure for worrying. Lottie's 
baby la named Mary Pickford, Jr. I 
think it la bad taata for a young girl 
to amok* cigarettes. 

K.. of New Hampshire.— Anita *»•*»- 
*rt'« address ia care of Vltagraph 
Compaay'a. Brooklyn. 

Dorothy r. MeC— Writ* to me more 
folly about your ambitions and what 
training you have had ao far. Alao. 
how old you are. 

MART PICKFORD. 
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Moat of the lettera that I raoaiira are 
from boya and girl* anywhere batwawn 
tan and twenty. Than there seams to 
coma a gap. Perhapa paopla haven't 
time even to aak questions until they're 
P*at fifty. 

I met a queer old mountaineer one*, 
when we were climbing up mountain! 
near Truckee In California. It waa an 
awfully long, hard trail, aad we were 
tired out before w* reached the top. Re 
had a little ehack. perched Ilk* an 
eagle's eyrie against the mountain aid* 
aad w* stopped to drink from a wonder- 
ful natural spring that*. 

"Jaat keep en a-climhing," he said, 
cheerfully. "When you once hit the 
other aid*. Ifa Just a gentle elide. " 

That'a th* way I'd like life to b* 
attar the flftie*. Jaat a gentle elide 
down the other elda of the mountain, 
facing llfe'a sunsst- 

But I do really lore the lettera from 
children. One of the great reaaona 
why I believe moving pleturea ahould 
be kept clean and optimistic In their 
uplift meaaage. la because I feel aura 
that at leaat half of the nlckles and 
dlmea are paid by children under slx- 
teea. 

Whenever we travel from caaat ** 
coast, I Ilk* to take the old Santa Pe 
trail route. An over this country you 
will find how closely the white man has 
followed the paths made by hla red 
brother. I waa told not long ago that 
the Northern Pacific waa an otd-tlm* 
trail and also the Beaton and Maine ana 
the Per* Marquette. I do not know 
whether there are any others or not, but 
it Intereated me ever ao much to find 
out even about these. We were down 
somewhere In Ariaona, I think It waa. 
The train had stopped at a little way- 
side station, hardly more than a water 
tank and an expreaa office. I don't 
know why we were delayed there- 
Mother and I eat facing each other in 
our aectlon. and ahe noticed a group 
of people staring In at the windows. So 
without aaylng anything to me, ah* 
quietly pulled the shade. 

A few minutes afterwards my man- 
ager came Into the car. and with him 
waa a little girl about nine or ten 
year* old. 

"Here'a a little friend of yours. Miss 
Pickford. who got up around four 
o'clock this morning and walked Ave 
mllea just for the chance of seeing 
you on the train. Her father's with 
her out on the platform. I knew, you'd 
like to see her. so I brought her In." 

I put my arm around her and said: 
"Hello, honey, what's your name?" 

But the little thing couldn't even 
speak. She Just kept looking and 
looking at me for all the world like 
Borne wide-eyed squirrel. I petted her 
and kissed her, and gave her her choice 
of some of my pleturea. She just man- 
aged to whisper. "Thank >oti." when It 
was time to go, and our train moved 
on. 

I raised the curtain to wave good bye 
to her and saw her held high in the 
arms of a big. stalwart man who 
swung off Mt hat with one hand as 1 
waved to them both. My manager told 
me afterwards that he had been atand- 
Ing on the platform when mother 
pulled the window curtain down. This 
man. who seemed to be a miner, waa . 
Just coming along the platform, hunt- 
ing all the windows of the train to I 
find me. ao that his little girl could 



wave her hand to me. Mr. Hemmer 
heard her cry. 'There she la," and then 
a long drawn "Oh-oh-oh-h" aa the cur- 
tain went down. 

"Never you mind, honey." aald her | 
father. "She didn't mean to do it She 
didn't know you'd walked five miles 
just to get a peek.at her." 

Well, when the manager heard that, 
he never atopped to ask permission 
hut just took the little girl in his arms, 
and brought her to me. He said when ' 
he gave her back to her father, that 
he was all smiles and happiness, and 
he said: 

'There. Elnory. 1 told you she didn't 
mean to. didn't IT" 

Wasn't that dear" T can't tell you 
how It made me feel to think that | 
that little child should ci up at dawn 
and walk miles on a mere chance of 
catching a glimpse of me. It is those 
little things that surely play melodies 
on our heartstrings. T would rather 
have had that little brief visit with 
Elnory than have faced some vaat 
cosmopolitan audience. I suppose you 
all know from reading It In the papers 
that once last year when they did get 
me out on the stage at the Hippo- 
drome, all I could do was just bob my 
head. Tou loos* your perspective In a 
crowd, but not on th* old Santa Fe 
trail. 



Answer* to Correspondent*. 

Miss V. McD.— "The Tride of the 
Clan" wa» taken at Marblelicad. Mass. 
I was born In Toronto. Canada. Yes. 
I have Irish blood in me. and am very 
proud of It. I love the ancient legends 
and stories of the little home Island 
my grandmother used to tell me. 

L. C. B. — It was very kind of you 
to send me the poetry. It makes me 
very proud to think that you boys who 
are going to the front really do care 
for any of my little articles or pic- 
ture*. 

Mary t,. — I have not heard that Mr. 
Castle has been killed. Mrs Castles 
picture I* called "Patria " I did not 
rave an operation. It was my mother. 
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I often wonder about forgiveness. 
When I was a child we used to laugh 
at Jack because he had a trick of al- 
ways saying comical things at just 
the place where they would fit 



best. And he would pick up expres- 1 there 



"The man who cannot forgive any 
mortal thing Is a green hand in life." I 

Isn't that wonderful? While we were 
at Marblehead. 1 met a girl from up 
la Vermont who was waitng on table 



aion* from other people In the com 
pany that sounded so funny from his 
lips. 

He had been teasing for something 
one day and Mother had said no. he 
(imply could not have It. So he took 
his own toy bank, a tumbling clown 



in the hotel. She told me she 



Just couldn't stand It at home because 
her mother and father hadn't spoken 
to each other In six years, and said 
they never would. 

"Oh. but ma>be they'll forget and 
apeak." I said. 

"No, they wont." she told me. "II 



through a hoop, and opened It, took 'know-. Mother had a aister that vowed 



ten cents, and just bought what he 
wanted, anyway. Then, when It was 
found out. Jack decided he would al- 
ways come and tell when he had done 
anything, so as to forestall the chance 
of discovery. And next time he said: 

"Mother, you know what Mr. B 

aays, don't you? A fault confessed, 
is a new virtue added." 

■That's all right, too." Mother said, 
promptly. "But don't go on with your 
faults just for the virtue of confess- 
ing them, Jackie boy." 

I muat aay I do feel indignant at 
the type of persons who deliberately 
do something they know is going to 
make trouble, and then slip off the 
burden of responsibility with a casual. 
*Oh, well. I didn't mean anything by 
It." I think wc are very much ouri,< 

brother', keeper. and especially the ^J"^ California, will always 
keeper of his happiness. You do not ' 
realize how the little haphazard word } 
you drop may affect the person who is j 
with you. I remember once, when 1 i '. 



ahe wouldn't speak to her own father 
because he wouldn't let her get mar- 
ried, and she didn't, not to the day of 
her death. You don't know Ver- 
momers. Miss Pickford. They set a 
■ tore by their word." 

isn't that sad" I'm sure that Emer- 
son was exactly right about consist- 
ency being the hobgoblin of little 
minds. Never mind what promise you 
have made yourself. Isn't there some- 
body you know whom you could for- 
give? 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Kdith K. W.— My hair Is the deeper 
blond and I think that my eyes would! 
I be called hazel instead of blue. A, 
| letter in care of the "Pickford Studio.' 



'Thirteen." — I am ao sorry you 
haven't received an answer. We have': 
waa playing in "The Good Llttlel^'" ve . ry »>"»>' «uh the last picture 
Devil," we were invited to a dinner H" 11 "* horseback is one of my favor He 
where there were several professional | " p ? r, "'. J *. know wo w"" 1 * have a 
people, and wine was served with the i " 1>lrndld ,,m * ,f ' vrr * unl >' »«'* '" I 
different courses. Next to mo sat a | accept your 'nvitation. 
little niece of our hostess, a girl who. i 

1 knew, had only arrived recently from! Florence B.— I liked "Hulda from) 
the country. She looked at the anayi Hol M." too. No. the goat did not. 
of different sixed glasses at her platel dle - « was only chloroformed, 
anxiously. — 

"Just don't notice them," I whis-l Mrs. H. J. T. — Yes. Miss Joyce la| 
pered . to her, "then nobody notices! married to Tom Moore. I used to love; 
you." I to play a bride. Just for make believe. I 

"Oh. I'm so glad." she said, thank- when I was a little bit of a girl, so 



I'm sure I would 
Straight hair can be 



fully. "I thought I had to or it might 
look queer," 

We sat away in a' corner by our- _ 
selves afterwarda and talked, a- girls a»d well cared for 
will. And I told her just as Mother 
had always told me, not to let things 
worry or rattle you, ami not to do 
what everybody else does when you 
knew it was all wrong. It's mighty 
hard, though, especially when you are 
Just in your first teens and feel self- 
conscious and that everybody is watch 



a picture, too. ! 
made quite as : 



beautiful as curly If it is luxuriant; 



I.ucy P. R. — Why don't you have i 
your picture taken at some good pro- j 
fessional photographer and put it on 
flic in the motion picture studios? i 



ing you. But I started in to talk of i 
forgiveness, didn't I? These chats are 
Just like ordinary conversation. I 
think. Before you know It. you're 
rambling away on some other subject. 
I know when Lottie and I were little 
we quarreled, of course, like all other 
children, and sometimes we'd say "I'll 
never, apeak to you again!" Haven't 
you done that, too, often? Well, we'd 
have to laugh even st ourselves, be- 
cause we never could remember to 
stay angry. First thing 1 knew Lot- 
tie would poke her head in the door 
and ask me where something was. orj 
I would begin talking to her. We 
found out we couldn't stay cross with 
each other long. And Mother taught 
us that st the very first asking for 
forgiveness we must always forgive. 
She showed me a line from Stevenson, 
too, that I loved: 
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You know the problems of fourteen] her to a -opi a lot of children— two or 
are tomctimes quite as heart-break- j three I und.ed, and really look after them, 
inpr and puzzling aa those of forty. 1 j and plied have loads of fun. I must 
j think they are almost more ao: in J tell you soon about the rich bach.-. or in 
! fact, because at 'orty I should think New York who really did adopt Itfty lit- 
ia person would have so much — well.! :le orphans. There was a "Daddy-LrOng- 
| precedent I guea? you would call it — I LeCgs" who did the thing up right. 
to fall back on. But at fourteen there j AllSWCr to ComiPOlldentS. 

iust doesn't a«m any way out. ft* 1 ^^^ sMariy th &, R \ 



sympathise more with fourteen, either 
the girl or the boy who is just begin- 
ning to look up Into the face of life's 
great silent Sphynx and ask it ques- 
tions. 

A letter came ye*terday that was so 
natural and real I felt as If I knew the 



vour j 

conpratulstlons. 1 received the little re- 
membran'-,-. nn<l inrieeri appreciate the, 
thought IWiInd it- I think you have the . 
riKht spirit. Keep up your plurk. We 
Klrls need all of it now. 



Gladys DrM — I love "Butterfly. 



too. 



Grace C— Yes. Mr. Moore sends pic- 1 
tures sometimes. 1 believe. Try again. 



You know we are all very busy peo- j 
pie. and oftentimes a letter is over- 
looked, when an important picture is I 
being filmed. 

MARY PICKFORD. 



,,glrl and understood just exactly how |nird|y >ny of ^ pMurf , ,, n , fornlBn 

.she felt. She wrote: ^ j soltlnRS are taken out- of the State now. 

"Do you think money oupht to make 1 
I any difference with folks in families'.' 
:My aunt married a man with lots of 
! money, but I don't mind It, because 
I he's quite nice, even. If he is rich. 

And I like to go and visit them. They 
hive In the country at a lovely place 
[The house and garage and walls are 

nil built out of the reddish-gray field- 

i stone you find out there, and there is waa taken on I-ong Island 
iivy growing all over it and woodbine 
ill looks like a castle. I have got two 
| cousins younger than I am. but my 

! father and mother don't like to have )>,, y OU n „ii| receive the fairest at 
' me go there to visit because we tentlon possible 

haven't a lot of (noney. nnd we live In 

a flat. Mother says we shouM not ac- 
cept hospitality w* can't return, even 

from relatives. I think it's horrid. It's 

Just as If they had the measles and 1 i name for a country home. 

couldn't go, and they can't help It any 



ttlnRP are tak 

No, indeed. I do not care for vampire 

plays, nor have any ambition to play 

them. Besides. 1 am not surted to the 

type. 

Jane <"'.— Miss Farrar's address, car* of ; 
the Kox Film Company, New York City. ' 
Marguerite Clarke is with the Famous j 
I'layer-I^isky. "Less Than the Dust" 



f'harles B. G.- If you send on the :lt- 
;e scenario of the f-*iry story. I prom- 



Mrs. T.cwie McB. — Manv thanks for your { 
little card ef remembrance. I think ] 
Hasselorest is a very pretty and attractive I 



mora than they could measles, either. 
They keep asking nie and asking me, and 
I want to go." 
I am sure 1 would let her go, wouldn t 



"A Friend." S. Bend.— Indeed, I could I 
never write anything that would do Jus- j 
tlce to all my mother has been to me and i 
is stilt. Sometimes. I almost feel :<ure i 



I 



youT I have found |OUt that some of i that every one who hns ever succeeded i 
the very lonesomest people In the world must have had a wonderful moiher be- 1 
are those who have money and nothlri-- hind her. 

else. When we were poor I used to: MARY PICKFORD. I 

Icok at people who could ride In their 
own cars and live at beautiful hotels, 
and wish with all my heart that I 
could be one of them. Haven't you 
seen people coming out of the opera 
all in evening dre >. walling for the 
numhers of their cars to be called, and 
envied them with all your heart? I | 
used to I know. Or haven't you walked , 
along !h* street when Jt was awfully 
cold, and vou'd been hunting work 
through a lot of thentrical agencies, and 
then vou pass a lovely window like 
Sherry's on Broadway, with crinkly silk 
curtains and lace ones beyond, and rows 
of winter window greens, and still be- 
yond these vague glimpses of little ta- 
llies and shaded lights and good things 
to eat! Why. It makes you ravenous 
and cross and indignant at life, and 
you think the people who can eat in , 
there must be so happy. i 

Well. I have found out one thing 
sine* good luck came to us. The blue 
bird of happlnes does'! like gold cages 
one bit. T have found more people who 
were miserable and discontented among 
those who, I thought, had everything, 
than I ever did In the dear oki crowd 
of happv-KO-lucky actors and actresses 
In the old days.' Even If one rtf them 
only had a dollar, he would give half 
and more to a friend who needed It 
more than he did. One of the men In 
the company out here was telling about 
Dan Daly the other day. how he would 
hold up his arms when a friend needed 
a loan aSid say comfortably. 

"l.eave me carfare, old man." 

But It seems rs If most people imagine 
that money Is a thorny hedge separating 
one class from another. And it isn't at 
all. We ought to he sorry for the aunts 
and their families and do all we can to 
make them happy, even If they are rich. 
Their monev is no reason why we should 
cut them off our visiting list*. If they 
•did have the measles, we'd send them 
little remembrances and do all we could 
for them. Why not treat them lovingly 
and overlook their money? The lone- 
somest woman I ever know had S30.ooo.noo 
left her by her father nnd husband. She 
wrote to me when T wae In New York 
and I saw her several times. She had a 
Urge suite at one of the beat hotels, 
three maids, a secretary, a major dome 
who seemed to manage everything from 
her dog* to her estates; a French chef, 
who prepared her meals specially, and 
goodness knows what alt. And she used 
to tell rae she was so lonely she didn't 
know what to do wllh herself. I told 
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When I was a very little -girl there 
waa ona woman In the world who 
aeemed to me truly royal l» h,r 
genius. That waa Sarah Bernhardt I 
know I aaw a poater of her. the fa- 
mous one by Alphonae Mocha. wnen , 
aha wi, playing "Princess Lolntalne.' 
It was the really, truly fairy prlnceaa 
type that every girl haa read of In 
her childhood, and longed to ba> 

Her head waa thrown back with 
that wonderful audden grace all thoao 
who have aeen her know well. On 
either aide of her face were white 
lilies, and you could tell by the ahape 
of her dress even aa It showed above 
the walat that It waa lust like those 
all the princesses wear In the old 
fairy tale books, embroidered In pearls, 
with those long close sleeves, and .the 
angel wings falling back from them, 
and the dress made long and close 
even to the tiny slippered feet. Tou 
know the kind. 

I used -to try and dress up like that 
picture. We were playing out Weal, I 
know, and the only flowers I could 
And in Kansas were wild aunflowera 
that grew along the fence In the back 
yard of the hotel where we were 
stopping. But I got some of them, and 
put them over my eara. Mother had 
a little dressing sacque I always loved. 
It had been a deep rose once upon a 
time, and was made of the Filipino 
"ptna cloth." like a very heavy-wale 
silk. We got it once when we were 
In San Francisco, and ahe had worn 
It lots, but it Just made a nice prin- 
cess gown for me. 

Then how I hunted for a girdle! I 
knew all princesses wore beautiful 
slinky girdles of Jewels. The only 



apeak only French, and thla girl waa 
very pretty and had received her 
early achoollng ,t a convent In 
France. She told how. after the Inter- 
view. Bernhardt slipped the Jeweled 
girdle from around her own walat and 
faatened It about hers. Tou don't 
know how I envied her that. I think, 
now that the kiddie daya are over, and 
I don't want a real girdle any more. 
If only my splendid prlnceaa of the 
stage kingdom could slip off Juat a 
girdle of loving wishes and give It to 
me before she waves goodbye, I should 
hold It fast all my days, and treasure 
It. 

When we read awhile ago of her 
operation In France, and the amputa- 
tion of her leg. we aald we knew It 
wouldn't make a bit of difference to 
her. ahe would go just the aama like 
all the rest of life's best ao Idlers. 

"As long as her voice and smile are 
left, they are enough." 

But ahe will leave more than that 
behind her. To me Just the meinary 
of auch a life as hers Is an Inspira- 
tion to others not to falter or turn 
back, but to press on. and "run the 
race that Is «et before us." 
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Answer, to Correspo.. dents. 
Florence E T— The little sketch 
your Bister drew |* very good, 1 think. 
Did you really like 'The Poor Little 
Rich Girl" so well? She was supposed 
to be Just about an old as you are. 



Dorothy P.— I ehould not allow any- 
thing the other Klrls might say to In- 
terfere with my friendship with my 
teacher. They are rei-tain to call you 
"Teacher's Pet.' and that Is hard to 
thing I could find was the long bras, Mand but try an( , h , a roo(J cnum to 



chain that looped back the curtains In them ' and th , % the other 

our room at the hotel, so I cribbed __ 

that pro tern, and It did very well. I Ir , ne q.— I am so sorry for you. 
didn't like the yellow sunflowers with; wont you write attain and tell me 
the old roae silk, but you can't have | j u , t what you want to be after you 
everything, so I tried to be content, , ,. r .duate. Don't be discouraged. You 
making believe I was Sarah Bern- , have health and vouth. the best riches 
hardt playing "Princess Lolntalge." I nf e can give after all. 

And now I have been reading of i 

her desperate illness In New York, Miss Julia D. — 1 will give the In- 
that she is seventy-three years old. formation you ask for in a talk thla 
and of all her plans ahead. la it not ! week. . 

an inspiration to hear of a woman, 

who has reached such an age, and Mra. A. C. C. — The two trade maga- 
still preaents to the world that same 1 sines to which I referred are the Mo- 
dauntless energy and courage that tion Picture World, and the Motion 



Picture News. Both can be secured at 
any large newsdealer. In New York 
an authority, too. 



have always been here? 

I can't believe that she ta dying 
Somewhere In "Pippa Passes" It telle "Wld's Magazine 
of an old king who ruled the world so , on new pictures, 
wisely and so well, sitting in the sun. — - 

"It did not see m the king could die, Marlon I. l>e B— Your writing Is 
It did not aeem the king could ever | splendid for your age. The name of 
die." : the picture you saw \r "The rrlde of 

A newspaper woman writer In New the Clan" it was taken at Marblt- 
York told me once of having an In- : head. Mass. 
tervlew with Bernhardt. She likes to! MARY PICKFORD. 
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Every one, I suppose, feela a certain 
amount of loyalty towards hla own call- 
ing. I alwaya liked that word, "calling." 
aa though we really did obey some Inner 
call of our nature for our life work. So 
It makes me Indignant when I find the 
attitude outsiders hold toward the Inner 
life of the studios. One letter from a 
mother says: 

"No matter what her talent might be. 
I could never consent to letting my 
daughter enter Into moving picture work. 
I have heard that the studio, are very 
dangeroua for the young." 

Now perhaps I am all wrong, but T do 
firmly believe that morality and plain, 
everyday goodneaa must lie In your own 
heart, and he strong enough to over- 
come the Influence of any environment. 
Of course that sounds like the motive of 
all our best pictures— the triumph of vir- 
tue over evil— hut I do believe in It. A 
hoy or girl, man or woman, who has an 
evil nature, or one In which had rules, 
will do wrong In any place where fate 
may cast him. and a boy or girl, man or 
woman, who has a strong will and firm 
character, will resist and throw off evil 
in any environment he may be placed In. 

The motion picture sludloa were among 
the first organisations to sdnpt a strict 
rule of conduct for their workers. Pro- 
fanity and intemperance have discharged 
more men than any Incompetency. And 
there Is a powerful esprit de corps, that 
Indefinable "spirit of the realment." thai 
binds all together for the common uplift 
and weal. You feel It when you go Into 
any of the big places. And there Is al- 
ways some older woman who literally 
"mothers' - the young girls and chaper- 
ones them. 

I know, too. that (he personality of the 
different women stars has helped to raise 
the standards of morality in the various 
studios. T remember hearing of one little 
place up In the Bronx. In New York City, 
a branch of one of our larger firms. 
Five year, ago during the taking of a 
picture there. I heard an sctor who was 
In It tell of how they would all send out 
after beer and lunches, and have a gen- 
erally Jolly time. He. with his wife, was 
stopping at the same 1-nardlng house as 
some friends of ours, nno she would wait 
until 2 .and 3 In the morning for him. 
sometimes, only to have him come half 
or fully Intoxicated, and give as his ex- 
cuse the terrible strain it was to work 
In pictures. 

Today that studio Is one of the strict- 
est and best run. And talking it over 
with a man who had been a director 
there, I heard him say: ■ 

"Well, 1 tell you. It used to be a pretty 
happy-go-lucky crowd there, hut the 
leaks began to tell, and the efficiency 
squad got busy and cleaned It up. Then 
little Miss Grey came ui> and sne did the 
rest." 

I can Imagine any place putting on Its 
beat front where .Tune Gray would be 



playing, for she Is the gentlest, nicest 
girl Imaginable. And a studio takes Its 
cue. gets its keynote, from Its head. 

Then again, every studio today has 
several mothers on guard In It- I know 
that sounds very comical, but It la Just i 
that. Nearly every child actreaa haa a 
guardian mother, and many of the 
younger stars have their mothers with | 
them constantly. You go Into a studio 
during the taking of a picture, and Just 
watch the mothera sitting around for all 
the world a, they used to do at some old 
Southern dance, when there waa a special 
platform for the chaperonea. And you \ 
may be sure that these mothers keep 
Just as sharp an eye over other girls as 
they do over their own. 

1-ast of all. I am sure that satan Is an 
inveterate Idler, for work alwaya seems 
to scare nlra away. And of all places in 
the world, a motion picture studio is 
where you are worked to your full ca- 
pacity hour after hour. But I will say 
this for them. They may not be the 
traps that the outside world Imagines 
them to he. but they are surely Cupid's 
favorite hunting ground. You hear of 
mora romance, and marriages In studios 
than any place else, and the life is ao 
different from the old wanderlmr. unset- 
tled stage careers, that It does make 
wedding, popular. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Jean N. G — I waa Intensely Interested 
In your letter, and the account of the 
dear old Biograpn picture. Please give 
the kind old actor my best love and 
wishes for all the nice things he said. 
You don't know what a spur such a let- 
ter la 

Mrs. D.— I am sure It would be hest to 
place your husband's property rlalm in 
the hands of a good lawyer in Toronto. 
If it la all as you say, It should be easy 
to establish his rights. I should think. 

Gladys M.— Indeed. I shall he proud to 
be a member of your club of girls, and 
I think it splendid of you to elect me. 
Write me again about the times you 
have. I'd love to have had the fun of 
college life. too. 

G. Conlon— Thank you for your letter 
anfl enclosures. It Is very kind of you to 
take ao much thought tor me, and I will 
treasure them. 

Grace H.— I think you had better wait 
until you have more experl-nce. Just 
being a good elocutionist is not enough 
to warrant you In leaving voir home, es- 
spectally aa you are so youn*-. 

Mildred M.-Dark blond. Rather hazel. 
Yes, when I waa live years old. T could 
not say. I liked "Teas" and "Hearts 
Adrift." and many others besides. I have 
no real favorite. 

MARY* PICK FORD. 
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TEARS— IDLE TEARS. 



the ffreat French tragedienne. »'■» the 
ino»l perfect weeper of her time. 
Mother says Clara Morris was the 
moat appealing that she ever aaw. I 
do not think there would have to be 
a tear dropper used with Madame 
Bernhardt, or even the effect of tears 
on the Fcreen needed. I shall never 
forget the utter suppressed agony reg- 

! I*tcred in her mobile face In Jeanne 
E^orre when she stands by the window 

] watching- the execution of her son. 

f That to me is the supreme effect, 

! when the soul looking from the eyes 
Is able to convey to thousands on the 
screen all of the variations and depths 

l '1' .11 "II <. a ■ ■ . - - I r \ - I . I. I _J lit ssa^'aiwu J' ■ - I 

tares" where one seen-? may be taken i of w sorrow, 
several times before it is right For . * know that when we were ch.ldren 
my own part I alwava throw myself' we had * ■***•* understanding" among 
j heart and soul into whatever charac- .ourselves that we wese not to run 
Iter I am pUMng at the tune, and it I «"<-* •«" mother on each other. 



A letter came the other day from 
such a nice uld lady. She asked me 
to settle an argument between her- 
self and her husband. He was quite 
sure after seeing "Less Than the 
Dust." that my »tears were surely 
caused by either onion juice or water 
fiom an eye dropper. Eut she, bless 
ljer heart, championed the tears' 
I eause, and was su-e that they were 
real. 

Tears are very often required in a 
scene, and surely it is hard to keep 
thera on tap, tsi>celally in motion pic 



rhatt you 



really is quite easy to cry 
feel very sorry »or yourself. 

A comical thing happened once when 
I was a little girl. I was playing 
j Willie in "Hast Lynne." and there was 
I a very lovely emotional actress in the 
part of Lady Isabel. In Willie's 
death scene, I always suffered fearful- 
ly, and one night In a little town in 
Pennsylvania where the audience was 



could always cry silently, whereas 
Jack bawled, and Lottie would sob 
indiejiantty. 

"But Mary'll just sit and dr sxle at 
us," Jack used to say," and that's a 
mean trick.'* 



Aiuweri to Correspondents. 
Mrs. Aithur L.— I am so sorry I can- 
_ not do as you ssk, but as I get all of 
made up mostly of miners I ■!»«««■ mv dresses and costumes at various 

.!.„ .1 . . -. t K a. ... .. «,.l..lu Aft.- WilllA ... . . . .. .. ,. 

professional dressmaking establtsh- 



ihe death scene entirely. After Willie 
dies In his little crib, [.ady Isabel used 
to lift rac In her arms, pull off her 
Madame Vine disguise and -cry over 
me. Aa I remember, the lines are: 

"Willie. Willie, my boy. speak to 
me. Don't you know your own mother? 
g Speak to me. dear." 

As I felt her warm tear, fall upon 
my face, X started to sob In sympathy 



ments. It would be quite impossible. 

Elizabeth C. N— I appreciate your 
writing to me ao fully, and wiah with i 
ell my heart I were abla to help you. 
It is hard to obtain an engagement 
at any of the studios unless you can 
apply personally. You should also 



and put my arms up around her neck, i have some good professional photo 
a very lively little corpse, as I aa- j 
sured her quite audibly: 

"Oh. Mis, M I'm not dead, truly | 

I'm not dead. I'm all right.'* 

I shall never forget mother's face 
in the wings as the curtain went 
down very hastily. She took me into 
our dresisnK room, and gave me a 
lecture on letting my emotions get tha 
beat of me, and spoiling a good scene. 
But I can remember, even now, bow 
I said. Lrokenly: 

"But ahe cried real tears mother." 

Very often in the studios there ara 
people who cannot cry to order, or 
just because the director tells them 
to. And. unromanttc as It may seem, 
the eye dropper la frequently called 
into use in these cases. I remember 
one comical thing that happened at 
the Blograph In the old daya. Try aa 
she would the actresa who waa play- 
ing the part of my foster mother 
could not weep to order. 

All of the urging of the director and 
the pleading of the company at large 
only made her so mirthful that tears 
were the farthest from her thoughts. 
Nobody had any eye droppers around 
In those days. You were supposed to 
register sobs at will Finally the di- 
rector called out In desperation: 

"Somebody get an onion for tha 
lady"." 

She cried. 

I am sure It Is not a test of dra- 
matic ability, this being able to cry 
at will. It Is not at all hard on the 
stage. There yo i have all of tha 
building up to the supreme moment 
of Intensity. It la said that Rachel, 



graphs taken. If you are a good type 
and have had the experience you say 
It should not be hard for you to pro- 
cure an opening. 

H. L. B— I think your record aa a 
family Is very Interesting. "Two 
brothers, four uncle, and twenty-two 
I cousins in the army and navy" ta 
surely something to be proud of. If 
you are only nineteen and a girl don't 
you think your particular war duty 
lie, at home with your mother? 

Norma S.— I am sorry I did not meet 
you personally while we were at Mar-. 
blchead. Why didn't you come right 
up and speak to me? I love to meat 
anyone who has written to ma. 

M. E — Ernest Truex played opposite 
me In "The Goad Little Devil." I am 
glad you liked "Hulda from Holland" 
and the other,. The new one la "A 
Romance of the Redwoods." 

Mrs. C. C. R — Give my love to Baby 
Clifford and Violet. Tell her ye*. I 
did get her letter. 

MART PICKFORD. 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS. 



I think It takc 8 a uncial gift to be 
able to turn our trouble* Into olh**r 
.'-eopU-'a Joys. I am sure that sounds 
like h paradox, but I am thinking oC 
something that happened out here. 
just recently. You know we nave * 
Kood many children acting In ihe va- 
rious studios around HoUyvood. One 
of th* :n is Joe— a boy about thirteen. 
He is such a genial, lovable bate 
chap, and when a birthday loomed 
ahead of him, ha planned to nave a 
big i arty. 

Jnst<ad, Just two days beforehand. 
lie «as taken HI %.th measles, and 
landed in the boepltai in L>*» Angeie* 
We aJl of us felt so sorry for h>m, 
although, as Joe said, tt waa just his 
iuck to catch only measlef instead of 
something heroic He was not al* 
lowed to »rite to any one, of course. 
but his mother brought back word 
that Jo*» wanted the other children to 
ha\e a birthday party. Just the eaim. 

lt waa surely waa the oddest affair. 
They had a Im* picture of Joe deco- 
rated with flowers, and und< rneath 
in large letter* it said: 

"I wish you all many happy returns 
of my birthday " 

The children had a wonderf jl time. 
and on* 1 of the thing* they did to 
fiiow trw ir appreciati'-n eras to tend 
a sort of Round Robin to the measles 
patient. I saw a copy pf 1*. Just as 
the children drew it up themselves, 
and it was delightfully sympathetic. 
This is how it read: 

"To Joe in the Hospital— We ail 
want to write and t* II yon what a 
f.ne time we've had at your party. 
Every mime we placed we chose you 
first. Then in th*> forfeits the giiis 
had to kiss your picture. We're sorry 
you have the measles, but we wish 
you many happy returns of your 
birthday." 

Then underneath, ea^h one of the 
children signed his or her nam*-, and 
Joe said it was the nicest present he 
had received while in the hospital. 

When he came out they all had a 
■urpriae for him. I m«^«n the older 
ones When he ran up the etepa of 
the bungalow the first one to m^rc^t 
him waa a thoroughbred Boston hull 
We had not named him. hut Jo*> did 
the moment he saw him. He grabbed 
the puppy up m tils a: ma and laughed 
as he aaid: 

"Hello, old Seout. Are you mine?** 

So Scout hns become a member of 
the Bungalow Colony for keeps. I 
had to laugh at Joe. He said, cas- 
ually, that he'd been wondering how 
old he would have to h« before he 
could own a whole dog of his own. 

There seems to he aurh a close af- 
finity between boys and dogs. I can 
remember when Jack begged and 
begged for a dog*, and mother 
wouldn't let him have one while he 
was traveling on the road. She never 
had much use for pet dog*, anyway, 
and she waa always telling up that 
we must not do anything that would 
annoy the older members of the com- 
pany. 

We were T-laylnc In Buffalo, aton- 
rlng at s small hotel there, that was 
frequented by professional people. 



We only stayed one week, Vut Smelt 
had th* happy facultv of getting ac- 
quainted with e%ery one in a short 
time. Th" head vtiur was colored, 
a bi-_ genial I^oulslana darky. Jack 
must have confided to him h»s lonc- 
ing ft»r a dog all his own, for Ferdi- 
nand took us all out in the back 
yard and showed u« a water spanJel 
mother »ith a lot of mil* curly wig- 
g!y puppies, just little balls of brown 
and white curls. Jack pleaded and 
begged mother to let him have owe, 
hut she said no. 

The *ery last day. a* the ad*e* Pi 
the c <mp*t;y were getting tnie the 
hotel 'to* to no to the station, we 
children were the last to get -n. I 
always loved goings and comings an I* 
*tltl do. This time Jack was nowhere 
in sight, and just as we were ffctiine 
ready to go and hunt htm he rushed 
iut of the hotel, holding something 
behind him. Just as he eiepp*4 up 
Into the 'bus mother ar>«* d it. a little 
round, cohered basket. Inside waa a 
i<uppv and j.-.fk iH-xffed desperately to 
be s flowed to keep it 

'Ferdinand pa* s h^'s a mas*o*»t, 
mama. ' he declared, "A rea' mascot. 
i'an t I keep him? P— leas*.** 

But the puppy went back to Ferdl- 
nat.d. When mother **a*4 a thine she 
really did mean it. I don't think it's 
suing a«ay any famiii secrets to er.v 
(hit Jack baa a whole dog of his own 
now. 

Answer* to Corre.ponticDti. 

Mrs Mar. \ U — Don't you think yon 
>ught to wait until j««r children are 
alder? Catena iou have aomroodv 
whom >ou could lea\e to care for 
them, I do not aea how ; <*u . ould ar- 
range an entire course of summer 
study. 

Robert R —Tour nt-fllty to Hde wen 
would he a creat afl^ ant are to >*«*. 
I ahould think. Ti-oba) H the he*t wav 
la to camp on the trail of the direc- 
tors who are putting out Western pic- 
tures and try to get into one of them. 

Ma'sie, Louisville— I think th* rty.ee 
of this jear a»e keeping closely to th* 
: military mode is. I shou'd prefer the 
,dafk blue s*;*.e to the white sport 
coat if I were you. It ts more ser- 
viceable and looka belter for mountain 
wear. 

Mrs. W W.-l am sorry, but I mutt 
say no to your first question. Th* 
picture of the baby la dear. I am so 
glad you liked "The Poor Little Rich 

oan." 

fyivia— If yon cannot chooee bet w ee n 
three you certainly ar* not in loe* 
with any of them If I were you I'd 
forget them el; and devote myself to 
my studies. 

Curtis P.— Are you sure you Erected, 
your manuscript correctly? I know 

th.it ea<h one in entered In an tndeg 
file as s oon as received and -.arefully 
accounted for until returned ar ac- 
cepted. 

MART PICKFORD 
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I had such a comical letter aoane 
time ago from a young girl to a well- 
known town on Long Island Sound. 
She waa only nineteen, and had mar- 
ried a neighbor's son and schoolmate. 
Full of ambition, they bought a farm 
In Connecticut, sine miles from a rail- 
road. 

Her description of the old farm- 
house, her efforts to make all her 
wedding present* harmonise with ber 
surroundings was delicious. The only 
trouble was that they tried to do too 
much. They sank their capital la 
farm implements and stock without 
leaving any margin over for the right 
kind of help, and they were both in- 
experienced. 

"I know it cannot last much long- 
er," she wrote me. "Will thinks it Is 
my fault, and I know it is his. He 
hangs around the house criticizing me 
instead of going out and attending to 
his part of the work. I am horribly 
lonely up here In these backwoods, 
and we haven't been able to afford a 
car yet. Will aays I'm extravagant 
and discontented. He teUs ma Just to 
look at all the farmers' wives around 
us who take this Ufa as a matter of 
course. But when I do, I get more 
discouraged than ever. They seem so 
hopelessly enslaved. Their lives are 
as gray as the old granite walla. I 
know that I'm going to run away, be- 
cause he doesn't love me any more." 

I did not pay very much attention to 
that nrst letter. I Juat told her to 
cheer up and try not to quarrel. Now 
there comes a letter telling the whole 
climax. She ran away from tbe farm 
and went back heme. It seems that 
she was blessed with a sensible type 
of father. He left bar with her moth- 
er, and went straight up to the farm, 
getting there just fa time to atop the 
boy from selling everything at auc- 
tion, wedding presents and all 

"Sh« doesn't love me," he said, bit- 
terly. "If she had loved me, she 
wouldn't have minded anything up 
here." 

"You big chump, that's Just what 
she's telling her mother down home. 
Throw soma things Into a suitcase 
and we'll catch' the next express down. 
You both need a vacation." 

And the last letter from her tells 
how they have gone back to the farm 
In apple-blossom time. It's all very 
well to say that love lightens labor. 
But in order to be good yoke-fellows 
a man and his wife must have more 
than love to strengthen them. I think 
that mutual consideration and toler- 
ance with each other's little mistakes 
and peculiarities should be Included in 
the marriage vow, 

A girl I know in Toronto was college 
bred and had traveled abroad aa well. 
When she was about twenty-eight, 
she met with one of those swift ro- 
mances that sweep a girl off her feet 

He waa a young ranchman from Al- 
berta, without much capital and only 
unbounded hope and good nature in 
his bank. I know that after they 
were married she went out there away 
from all her family and friends, and 
helped him; practically, I mean, rid- 
ing In the saddle with him and herd- 



ing. She was older than he was. but 
such a brilliant woman that mother 
and I never thought it would last. 
While w# were East, we met an old 
friend who had seen them while on a 
trip out West. To appreciate what 
he said, one needs a mental picture of 
Helen. She waa a regular Diana type 
of girl, tall and vital and very ath- 
letic, whereas her husband was the 
slender, dreamer type. 

"How on earth," I asked, "has 
Ralph ever been able to hold the love 
of such a woman as Helen, and keep 
her contented and interested?" 

"He calls her girlie," smiled our 
friend. And really that tells the whole 
story. 

If the little Connecticut honeymoon 
pair had only used the magic leaven 
of love to lighten their labor instead 
of constant criticism and bickering, 
there would have been no runaway 
bride. I believe so much in the gos- 
pel of the smile. As mother said once 
to a little fiery tempered Irish maid 
she had, who had married, a police- 
man: 

"Don't lose your temper with tha 
brute, Annie. When you feel like 
breaking the .meat platter over his 
head. Just give him a winning smile, 
and he'll be bringing you rosea on 
Saturday night." 

Answer* to Correspondent*. 

Mrs. R. U. I. Z.-Y#ur letter was 
wonderfully interesting. I think you 
were extremely lucky to get away 
safely, even though you have lost your 
home. From your photograph I should 
think you would find no trouble In 
getting work at any of the New York 
studios as an extra. 

James F.— Follow the plow until yon 
are called. You boys on tha farms 
are the backbone of the nation. As 
long as you have given your name and 
are drilling, you can afford to wait. 

Mrs. Julius T.— I do not believe in 
professional spiritualism. Do you real- 
ly think, if your husband could have 
communicated with you, he would 
have told you anything so hopeless 
and depressing? I believe that earth 
troubles seem very small to those who 
have passed on. 

Alma N.— You certainly ought not to 
be discouraged at your age. Life _t 
twenty-three should be brimful of 
hopes and endeavor. Writs to me 
again. 

Ellis S.-I do not know what tha 
rulea would be in a case like yours. 
It seems to me you would have to 
apply to the naval board of inquiry 
You should have told the truth about 
your age In the nrst ptace, I think. 

Marjorle T. -Filet crocheting is very 
much in vogue sti)! for lace, but it 
seems to me the most popular and 
helpful occupation for a woman who 
is handy with such things. Is knit- 
ting sweaters, etc. You ought to ge» 
Information on prices at any woman's" 
exchange. - 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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"Fewer needs, fewer creeds, snd 
a book in the sun, somewhere." I 
forget who said that, but I always 
liked It, and another splendid one 
to Inscribe on the lintels of your 
doorway. Is Horace's couplet, on his 
little Sabine farm, 

"Give me again my hollow tree, 
a crust of bread and liberty." 

Wouldn't that make a better mot- 
to with a squirrel on your creat, 
instead of a large moon rampant, 
and a futile telescope? 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Ruth U— I think there are so 
many girla gifted with prettiness. 
that one must have more th«n mere 
beauty in order to succeed on the 
stage or In the pictures. Genius, 
they say. Is Inherent, where talent 
can be acquired and trained. Per- 
sonally. I think the natural gift is 
the greater. 

James K. — I am sure if you apply 
to the Woman's Rea Cross commit- 
tee In your horns town, you can 
make arrangements to extend tha 
aid you desire. 

Mrs. M. K. G— It la very kind of 
you to offer to help with my little 
orphan home. I only hope It may 
become a reality. As you say, Cali- 
fornia is a perfect climate. 

Marjorie W. — I think you are al- 
together too young to leave horns 
for professional work unless your 
mother can accompany you. I will 
not b* in New York for some time 
MARY PICKFORD. 
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So many of the letters that I re- 
ceive from men are filled with ut- 
ter hopelessness. Why, I don't see 
how anybody can give up entirely 
so long as there is breath In the 
body. 

I'll never forget once, Just as a 
little lesson in persistent optimism, 
seeing a funny, stout little old 
woman in a county hospital. We 
had gone there to visit one Sunday 
afternoon, with a few other profes- 
sional people, and give a little pro- 
gram to the inmatea There was a 
rollicking comedian. Barney, along 
with the party, and as we came 
down the hall, somebody started to 
play a jig on the piano In the as- 
sembly hall. Two by two they cam* 
down the stairs, lone old mothers 
of somebodies who didn't care. I 
cannot tell you how pitiful and help- 
less they looked, with their gray 
hslr drawn tightly back in little 
knots at the back of their heeds, 
and their shoulder* bent beneath 
heavy, unseen burdens. 

Barney could not resist, for the 
life of him, doing a few neat little 
steps as they came along and we 
were all of us delighted when this 
one old lady suddenly dropped her 
cane, stepped out of the line, ancj 
started to jig. She picked up herj 
heavy petticoats, showing white 
stockings above her felt hospital 
slippers. And I am sura that no 
gallant swain at Donnybrook Fair 
ever stepped a lighter measure with 
his colleen than Barney did that 
day. When she stopped laughing, 
out of breath, her dear old face 
aglow with happiness, she said to 
us: 

"I may be only a poor lone, lore 
widdy, living on the county, but 
thank God my heart and my feet 
can dance a Jig still." 

There is a girl I know who plays 
at the different studios for special 
types, what are called the hungry 
lypes, grown-up waifs, cast-away 
| sisters and the starved wife that the 
villain always beats up before the 
sheriff gels him. On the wall over 
her trunk in the dressing room at 
one studio I noticed she always had 
a little framed colored picture. It 
was a night scene in Paris with 
snow, moonlight, high stone walls, 
an old iron-barred gateway and dis- 
tant towers, a perfect stage setting 
for the last exterior in Boheme. 

Sitting on a bench side by side 
in the falling snow are Pierrot and 
Columbine. They are hugging up 
closely to keep warm, her head rest- 
ing on his shoulder, a lute lies be- 
side him, and a large black cat 
rubs Itself on Columbine's fluffy 
skirts. 

"I don't see how those two ever 
loved like that, and kept up their 

courage," Miss M used to ssy 

to me, dismally. "I found that pic- 
ture In an old shop in London, one 
day while I was browsing around. 
It's the only thing that ever cheers 
me up. You'll never know, Miss 
Pickfoid, how perfectly awful It is 
to feel yourself sliding In the 
avalanche of years, without having 
ever had what you wanted. You're 
all right. You've won out while 
you're still a kid and I'm still eating 
my heart out, wishing tor all the 
things I never had." 

•You won't like them when you 
get thern," I told her. "They're not 
nearly as important as you think 
they are. It's like looking at dis- 
tant mountains that are purple and 
gold ard rose, and when you get 
right up to them, they're Just plain 
i recks and sand like all the rest." 

■•Well, I suppose I'll always cry 
for the moon as long as I live," she 
told me mournfully. 

And I think that crying for the 
moon is the very best metaphor for 
that awful soul hunger for the un- 
attainable. A very buoyant and 
beautiful young actress back In 
New York used to assure me we 
would all find peace of mind and 
contentment If we would follow the 
old Hindoo rule: that Is, to reducs 
! our wants to a minimum. 
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A letter come* out of the Middle 
Wett froni a young girl who has 
worried herself almost sick over a se- 
cret aha promised to keep. They say 
no woman can keep a secret, I be- 
lieve, but this one has evidently kept 
one. Two years ago, she says, she 
went to a college football match with 
a party of boy and girl friends. One 



contempt, but a hotter understsndlng 
between boys and girls. There la not 
the old-time lure of mystery when you 
meet each other In everyday business 
life, and sea each other without the 
si amour.. 

But this girl Is right. They both 
did wrong unthinkingly. I think the 
first thing for them to do is '(ess up. 



of the young fellows had been her as «Se used to say Lny the whole 
sweetheart at school and thay had a truth frankly before their parents. The 
quarrel on the trip over another friend worst of It Is. she has rot told the 

s ia \. «_-. .._*_ _*••.. gsCaassa ' nlhaf main »-att n<" hate* f*r-s)t rtiarHasTai 



who paid her too much attention 

The end of It was. she took a dare 
and married the one she liked best, 
the first, because he said If she really 
tared for him mors thao the other, ahe 
would oe willing to marry him then 
and there. And she did. 

They had gone back horn* to the lit- 
tle town, and neither had told. . But 
!t was a hard argument against secret 
marriages, the way it turned out. 

"I can see how he has gradually got 
over his love for me, she writes. 
"He has left town now to work down 
in lit. Ujuis. and I don't know what 
to do. I am only eighteen now. I know 
my family would never forgive me for 
deceiving them, and the worst of it Is 
that I. too, have met—some one that 1 
.ike better. If girls would only realise 
the man they fall In love with at six- 
teen, they would never look st twice 
when they are older. I know I thought 
more of his smile and long eyelashes 
than I ever did of his roul character 
or temperament. It seems so awful 
being tied to soma one you don't love. 
I would give anything to be free, and 
I am sura he would, too. What can 
we do?" 

Love's young dream can ha a night- 
mare, you sea. Probably If she had 
consjlted with her parents in the first 
place, she would never have drifted 
into the unhappy marriage, and yet 
sho might have. But how very true 
It la. that one's standard of love varies 
with age. I think that is why then 
are so many more late marriages than 
fnere used to be. Girls who are fi- 
nancially independent, do not look on 
a man as a possible payer of bills and 
provider of a home any longer. They 
can do that themselves. 

Nor do they want lust a good com- 
rade. The conventional barriers have 
been let down to some extent, and 
comradeship is permitted and encour- 
aged between young people, but In a 
different way. When you belong to 
the same camp club it in dlnVrent 



other man yet of her first marriage. 
It seems to ma as If she had woven 
a web af deceit all about her, and it 
Is the most dangerous weapon of de- 
fense, as It has a little way of en- 
tangling the weaver as well as others. 
It is bast to tell all and see what hap- 
pens. Truth may be the surgeon's 
knife, but It Is best m the end. I 
would rather know the real troth 
about anything at all, no matter how 
much It hurt me. than to live along In 
a fool's paradise, wouldn't you? And 
on* untruth slways needs so many 
more to prop It up. too. You are a 
ways putting In fresh shoring where 
there has been a cave-In. Better come 
out with the whole thing, and. after 
the crash Is over, see what has been 
strong enough to stand the shock. 



first. Familiarity breeds lodiv, r.ot 



Answer, to Correipondenh. 

Mrs. J. R— Tell Ruth snd Dolph 1 
liked "The Poor Utile Rich Girl," te*>. 
and thank them for all the nice thiass 
they said about It. The girl In "A 
Double Interest" lived In the Kast. 

Lola P.— Your earnestness and pluck 
should carry you far on your chosen 
road. Don't you think self-reliance Is 
needed very much, as well? We all 
have to be patient and work hard 
when we are Just making a beginning 

Josephine M — "The Poor Little Rich 
Oirl" interiors were taken at the Fort 
T.ee studio, "^ Romance of the Red- 
woods." hi California, and "The Little 
American." there also. 

J. O. J".— Your card of congratulation 
Is encouraging. "Lady Snowflake"" was 
a very real sort of a personage to me. 
A -tresses are quite as womanly as 
women In other professions of life, 
don't you think so? 

Martha Miller— Never you mind just 
being ten yesrs old. It's perfectly 
wonderful to be ten years old. There 
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■from the dancing- club. You-are pala •ere lots of things In life more worth 

a. >• r- ill — t,., w_ ~.~A,- - - m m a. u. *..._.» ... . >,_. ... £_ ._ — 



having than naturally curly hair. 



I wonder If any of you happened 
to see in the papers some time ago 
a statement made by a prominent 
Kngllshman on what the war had 
accomplished in making men out of I 
"silly sases"— how college youngsters , 
whose sole aim In life had been to 
drive "bits of fluff" around In high- ! 
powered cars, bad somehow straight- ' 
rued up under military discipline and 
found their manhood? 

Surely it Is not the body alone that ' 
needs setting-up exercises to strength- • 
| en it and make it straight ami s] ringy ; 
| and ready to answer snv strain put 
, upon It. There Is such a thing as ! 
i a soul slouch as well as a shoulder . 

slouch. I think. 
I 1 heard about a boy In I.os An- ' 
■ geles. the son of a wealtliv munition ] 
i manufacturer In the Middle West. He ' 
i came out to the coast alter a little 
motion-picture actress he was in love ' 
with. People generally think of pret- , 
ty girls In the pictures as idlers. I 
think. No one seems to understand ! 
i what hard work It is, so much harder . 
J in every way than stage work. 
I Anyway, this girl was a fine, clean- I 
I cut type, brimful of common sense 
! and certain ideals, too, on what kind I 
I of man she admired. Somehow she 
! managed to smash down some of the | 
lioy's smug self-ssaurance and .-onn- j 
dence In his father's millions I think i 
: he found out for the first time that 
< there were many things that made 
[ life worth living that did nut hear I 
; nny price tag. 1 know she refused I 
to marry him point blank, and he 
went back Kast, driving his car. It 
was one of those tinderslung gn\ rac- 
ers, with a pointed nose like the prow 
on a high-powered motor boat, 1 re- 
member. He used to slouch fsr down 
on the sest with a cigarette In his 
mouth and a cap pulled low over 
his eyes, and "let her bust." as he 
expressed It 

That was nearly two years ago. and 
when we were Bast the last time, 
we were standing talking with some 
friends In the lobby of the hotel, when 
one of the girls smiled and bowed, I 
lust caught a glimpse of the man she 
had recognised. He was broad 
shouldered, erect of carriage, with a 
fearless, cheerful expression on his 
face that mads you look st him 
twice. And he seemed familiar to 
me. 

"Why. you must remember him." 
said my friend. "It's Dud. He went 
over two years ago with the ambu- 
lance corps from his town, doing Red 
Cross work In France. He's a survi- 
vor. I think, oat of several hundred 
ambulance doctors and drivers that 
were sent at that time, and ha has 
s e ver a l decorations for valor." 
. Pad: A ***** *ct*re of his. to 



his termy ra«er came .>a< k i» in-. with 
a 1 hla i-Ui- n.»ni halhii- .-. and an ut * 
c.wiiral amisS«>nvnt a' th. who reall) • 
hau to lab<»r and « atn Ihtir liv.nv. ! 
It •••fm< v d alranae that he armuM !•• '■ 
in the Bed Crurs work niiu>nc the : 
I.- -ill is and resti-rer*. when hi* father j 
was adding to his null, -n.* aelliftf 
munition*. 

I met him lat*r and t;.:kod frith 
him attnut hi* work on the ottv-r aide, 
It wan wonde-ful to s.-e the ch.inr«- 
ill him. not only in his H£ut' a , but In 
hit* m»uI. The *luuir|, h.id *.-one. H» 
had learned out th*-re in thai «1im 
tvorderland between life and death the ; 
l.-Mton of un-« lfi?hn»\-s, of Oarh*** • 
i}evi)tlon to duty, and rare for the | 
other fellow 'a fate 

"I think if« what we all neod." h«" ! 
told m.-. aertoualv. •■I'm not ilo* only j 
on.* thai haa R.-n** thinking it «us 
a lark and found himself far* lu , 
fuce with his own aotll for the fir-. 
time. Von forget rvervthme except! 
what Is expected of you the next Biltn- ) 
ute ami hoping to t»od you II ho ahl«* 
to do It H«ht. I'll never zo bark l«« 
the old life ftcahv" lit* stopped »»d 
thought a ft* m minuW'S. l*-ef._»i«» lie . 
asked. "What'i become of t.race?'' 

"She** with .** I told him. "ittttl i 

worklns and dolnc awfully well " 

"Married ?"' he look- d stralrht ahead I 
of him. bracimr hi* aout, 1 knew, for 
the possioif aiswer. 

Hut I told him no. ahe war not mn- 
lied, and thore niti.e a flow. kIuu j 
smile over his face. 

"I'm Roina; bark next we. V. :•■;: I 
think I'll ikh* her first, h* aald. "I'cr- 
hnns ahe'll say '>**?• this lime." 

I havVn't heard xet Whether she | 
did or not. but I hop** siw did Mis i 
aoul had lost ita slouch, and be wan , 
a man. 

Auwen to CotrespoBoWts. 

Mabel R— My aister IdOttle'a " little | 
pirl is named after me, Mary, Jr. It | 
was ahe who played In "The Diamond . 
from th« Sky." 

Mra. J. H- M— Have you tried para ' 
olive oil? It Is as id to promote the ; 
arowth of eyelaahe*. IV»n't you thin* 
that •ingeing them ia dajicerouf-? 

Laurenra K . -Vou aeem youn< lor j 
ambulance work, but I need not t« n 
you how deeply Intereated I an In thia i 
branch of the aervice. Tou know- ( 
"my" ambulance, as I called it In j 
"The little American," haa pone over. 
too. 

Bvelrn U Tlij aataaiii ■ you ateaa at ' 
your aae. the natter It will be. No 

■i i nU mm a. 
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People often ask me what becomes 
of sntmals used In the motion picture 
studios, our goat in Hulda from Hol- 
land.'" the camel In "Less Than the 
r»ust." the rabbits in "Te?s," and sver 
so many more. 

They seem to think there ia no per- 
sonal interest shown in the.** lesser 
folk of the pictures, but, indeed, there 
is. And I think the story of old Socks 
ts one of the very nicest 1 ever hesrd. 

8ocks' real name was Socrates. He 
wss a large, handsome roan harse 
that had been used a good deal in the 
old Blogrsph days. I know there were 
several "stunts" he put over that were 
specially remarkab'e In those times 
before the pictures were perfected. 
Once he had to approach a precipice 
at full gallop with the heroine on his 
hsck. and was Isssoed by the hero. It 
was not a rleasant experience for any 
horse to think he wss going over a 
precipice arid then be yanked bark on 
the brink. 

The men around the studio ssid we'd 
have to get a circus pony to do It 
right, but Socks was 'put to It." and 
never fsltered. He wss about three 
or four years old then, and he seem- 
ed really to enjoy his work. 

Another time he was supposed to be 
In a burning stable, when, pushing his 
wav nut, he was to ring the alarm by 
pulling a bell rope. Something went 
wrong at the last minute, and the 
door wouldn t push out easily, but 
Socks Jammed his way through, 
hresklng hinges and all. and rang the 
bell Just ths same. 

In another picture of the plains, his 
master Is a scout, snd leaves the horse 
while he crawla along the ground to a 
rldxe. He ia taken prisoner and bound 
and the robbers hide a bag of gold In 
a tree. Socka has to find his master, 
undo his bonds, snd And the gold In 
the hollow tree. Perhsps some of you 
msy remember seeing thi« picture. I 
forget the nsme of It now. 

Well, somehow, sfter the old studio 
closed. Socks wss sold snd Isndod out 
here on the Coast with another com- 
pany. Perhaps younger favorites took 
his place. He dropped out of the list 
of snimal stars, anywsy. snd wss for- 
gotten. Just a little while ago I was 
standing wailing to be called for a 
scene, and talking with a man who 
used to be with the Blograph. Now 
he Is a successful producer himself, 
and worth .milbona. probably. As we 
were talking a team passed us hearing 
a load of scenic effects, and drawn by 
a tall roan horse. Mr. Q's eyes nar- 
rowed with quick Interest. 

"Kxcuse me. Miss Plckford." he said, 
hastily. "I think I know tbat horse." 



He was gone in an instant, asking 
due.*! ions of the boy driver, patting 
the horse's nose, and speaking to It 
familiarly. The horse's ears pointed 
■ y; ■ tanttv. and he rubbed hla head . 
up and down Mr. Q.'a arm as if he I 
really did know him. I wonder it he ' 
did' 

When he cams back he was smiling. 
"That's old Socks all right. I thought 
it was. He's still on duty, but he 
won't be long. I'm going to buy htm 
and ship him out to Broad Meadows, 
my place up the valley. He deserves 
a pension and a golden stall for the 
things he did for rae years ago. Maybe 
he'll underatand. too." 

I hope he did, for within a day or 
two ha waa bought back hv hla old 
owner, and sent up to Broad Mssd- 
ows to spend his last days in a happv 
retreat. He's about 16 years old now, 
hut his strenuous life has told on him. ' 
and he's ready to settle down. It 
made me feel happy because I sm 
fond of all animals, and see no rea- 
son why they should not be pension- 
ed as well as human actors snd ac- 
tresses. 



Answers to CorretpoodenU. 
.Tohn B. N" — I would not advise your 
bringing your family so far west 
until you hsve made the trip your- 
self first, and found a position. Try 
writing to one of the western rail- 
roads. I do not think vour sge Is 
against you at all. as younger men 
will be at the front. 

Ttose C— If you have a good home, 
why do vo:j want to leave it tust 
because of a family quarrel? They 
slways blow over. Remember the 
old-time motto of the king. "This too 
shall pass away." And be sure that 
you can forgive, too. 

Fred ItacO.— Try writing to Jack 
himself. I don't feel as If I could 
fclve advice on baseball. 

Pecgia D— You should have thought 
of your mother first. I think you 
are old enough to take care of your- 
.«ell and her too. She has given the 
best years of her lifo to raising you. 
and If you do marry you ought to 
provide for her. 

Lee K.— What wss the name of your 
script? You did not give It in your 
letter. 

Bertha D. H— If you will write 
to the nearest headquarters of the 
Army and Navy League they will 
tell you. I think. "A Romance of 
the Redwoods' was the 'i» picture. 
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< --P' right. 1P17. hj the Mr« liirv ^IfwiHpcr 9j m4irut*. Otfrtd at Sta- 
tioners Hall. l,oi4on. All right* reaarved, ln< ludinji rlsata of trini- 
latton. Pabllratton of tltla article la whole or la part la ex- 
preaalj' prohlfelird except hj apeelal arraaBjemeat with the 

M«-« lure >>n«pai«T Myadleate. 

THE CASE OFF COSTANZA. 

I wish I knew what had become i that la plain justice.*' 
of Coatanxa. On« bitterly cold day "Oh. I no take revenge," aha criad. 
last winter aa I stepped from the car "I am American girl, born in Dan* 
at the entrance to the atudio at Fort , bury. Conn. I would look nice run- 
Lee, a girl came up to me. She was nine after him with a stiletto like In 
perhaps nineteen, maybe younger, a | pictures, yea? When I do that I get 
slender, vivid, Italian type, but dressed I paid for it in the studio, not for real. 
In good style, black with a touch of i m, e to see him In Jail belter." 
scarlet In her hat. and lovely fox g na <jid no t come to the studio 



furs. Her smile was vivid and liv 
tedious, the smile of the peasant 
isirl who hands you a glass or goat's 
milk on a side road in Palermo. 
She wanted to get into picture work. 



again, but ! found a card among my 
mall about two weeks later signed 
"Coatanxa." It surely told what had 
happened to Joe. 
"I aerved the court notice myself 



something requiring an Italian type and be got s'v months. I guess that 
if she could. And she was a pro- ! act don't c-pen aa advertised. Joe has 
fesslonal. too; ah. yea. Indeed, for , to play a special date for me. I got 
three years she had been in \eude- ; work, too, now. I alng in Italian 
ville In a little sketch, herself and her , table d'hote place up town, all grand 
■lancing partner. She would do any- opera. The tables are well, thanks." 
thing, anything at all. she protested. ».nd that was all. I wonder If other 
I Introduced her to our director and 'people love tne.-> little flashes from 



she left her photographs and address, 
as they all do. But she was different 
Every morning she was there, no 
matter what the weather, and alwaya 
with that flashing, hopeful smile that 
nothing could daunt I think she did 
get a little extra work, but nothing 
regular, as our company was all made 
up for "The Poor Little Rich Ulrl" 
But I alwaya looked for her, and 
she told me she had two very little 
children. She had their pictures In 
a flat locket and her big brown eyes 



every-day romance aa I do. I do 
wish I knew how they end, though. 
I wonder if Joe ta penitent. Maybe 
he was not born In Danhury. Maybe 
he broods revenge once he gets out 
of Jail. Or will he respect her more 
for what she has done, and try to 
start the old sketch all over again 
under promise of good behavior? 

I hope it doe* some good, but I'm 
afraid not. It hasn't helped her to 
support her children any, or brought 



n.led' wUh t*„. as ,ne'%bowed il'to J-khJ. »~ ,»».fr.«fe *J*L± 



me one day. 

"Their father he Is no good," she 
said half defiantly. "He has never 
seen the baby, never. He left me alone 
before she was born. Now he has 
a new girl In the sketch, so I hear, 
and I must take care of his children. 
The men, they are no good once they 
marry you." 

Another time she stopped Mother 
and me and asked our advice. Her 
husband »>. in the city, ahe knew 



partment of correction, but he leaves 
In July, and I wonder what he will 
do 



Answers to Cerrespoideati. 

J. A., Nashville— Perhaps If you 
write to Mr. Wise personally, he 
will answer. He la starring In 
"Pala First." 

Anna C. — It Is very kind of you 



nusoarra wag in in* cuy. sue sntn. i , - — - K „. - ■ - .. .,_-n T _.-. 

He waa booked at a certain theater. I {• •*Stsl5t P io™! *.»« »wi i.'to 
booked ther with another woman In • [C^ oroh,n " nom *' and « lve " to 



booked ther with another 
their old act. 

"Ah, but I will get him," ahe aald 
■Dftlv. "I will have him arrested 
and locked up. They do that in New 
York to men who run away from the 
wife and children, yea? Hla brother 
come to me one time last week and 
say. 'Costanxa, you not lock Joe up 



them. 

Mrs. 1» W. — Try once more. If 
you really love each other, don't 
allow any other member of the 
family to separate you. Just smile 
at them and hold faat. 



Dorothy 



-Better have a thor- 



You love your husband too much, and ough test made of your voice be- 
the father of your children." Then fore you spend a lot of money on 
she leaned back her head and laughed , it. If you are not atrong. you could 
happily. 'Love him? Yea. I love him. hardly stand a grand opera career. 

I love to aee his face when he gets i 

locked up. You know what he tell i Mm. Allen K. — The little curl 
me last time I see him? He snap from baby Dick waa dear, and sjo 
hia finger in my face and say. 'You I was his picture- Tell him in my 
go aa far aa you like, see.' Now 1 i next picture I am going to smile 
go." I right at him. 

"Wall. If you were alone. I think 

I'd tell you to keep out of trouble. Emma W. — Even If your aunt la 
and go on with your own work." | unkind, her home la a protection 
mother told her. "But with kiddles to i to you. Be patient and helpful un- 
thlok of, you are Justified In making! til you are eighteen, 
him support them. That Isn't revenge. I MART PICKFORD. 
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THE GIRL WHO WENT BACK.. 



You know, one of the most appalling 
thing* in our evervdsy life to me lis 
the waste of ynung lives. 1 remem- 
ber bark In New York at a dinner 
"ne night. I heard win man who 
waa connected with the dtp govern- 
ment telling Mother of the thousands 
of young glrla who disappear complete- 
ly every year— -not hundreds, but thou- 
sands, all over llie court ry. I spoke 
of this. I thitk. in an article a few 
works ago. when I received a letter 
from a boy asking for n«-ws of hts 
sister. And I have thought shout it 
so much, wondering why they never 
go hack. It seems to nie, no matter 

v. hat had happened to me. I would j here's hoping you send 
go back to my Mother, feeling sure 



her. I don't believe thst snr life i« > 
wrecked so long as there ls'lo'e to 
save it. 

Aaswers to CorreipondeoU. 
Albert W— Write to the World Film ' 

' nropany. I will have the script ml I 
carefully. Frederick War.le is the star 
in The Vicar of Wakefield. 



Mrs K 

« as used 

- You can 

the Red 



S -The ambulance T : 
in "The Uttle Amen 
set all information l 
headquarters. 

ther. 



and! Lacy C -The scenario was taken; 
go J from "Rebecca of Sunnvi.iook Farm.". 
the | I do not like the policy of .hanging a 

book's name just because n graduate* : 
ind i Into pictures. 

<lx- . _ 

Reader. Snlem-Whv don 'I von trv 



f open arms And undei standing 
more than that. 1 would want t 
back more than anything in 
world. 

It Is lust as natural for girls r 
boys when they reach fifteen or s 

teen to want more freedom as it .,. - ■. ..-„ 

for the bird to stretch Its wings taking the motion picture trsde maga- ' 
In new-tried flight, or the chicken to zlr-cs- They will keep you poste.l 
get up courage enotuh to cross the on all current events. 

road without its mother. I think 

mother* and fathers understand thia. | France— Tour letter » is award < 



splendid. You women of Frai 
teaching the world the gift of lov .. 
and healing Give my love to your 
little orphans. 



but Instead of encouraging and aid- 
ing their children ao they choose a 
straight course, thev try to keep them 
childish and Immature. A splendid 
old man who la a director out here 
with another company t..|d me once 
that, aa a matter of course, he read 
over Emerson's essay on "Self-reli- 
ance" once a year. 

„,.i,„. . ,„ .,.,„■' or that no- publisher unless copyright has run oi 
makea me remember that no-, asAR? PICKFORD 



Miss T. V. A— I think you must l 
mistaken Trv writing to Miss F»'i. 
dire, t here. Rooks can only be pi 
turiz»-d upon consent of author 






"It manes me ienin,i«mr. m*. «w- t 

body Is answerable for my mistakes ' 
and follies but myself," he said, hap- 
ptlv, "and makea me remember that 
nature provided me with a moral back- 
bone as well as a bodily one." 

There waa a voung girl In a com 
pany I was with when I waa voting, i 
I can remember her well because then 
I thought she was the prettiest girl 
I had ever seen, and children are 
natural hero-worehlppers. 

She was small, with exquisitely 
formed features, and wide dark eyes, 
a low sweet veiice. and the most 
lovable manners. Yet on* night about 

aeven. Mrs. S , who was playing 

heavies, burst into our room and cried 
out to Mother that Louise had taken 
an overdoee of aconite. 

"I don't know whether she meant ; 
to or not." 1 heard her tell Mother 
a* they went out. and 1 wondered 
what aha meant. She wa 8 very ill all 
night long, and after the play Mother 
wrote a message on paper and told 
me to take It down stairs to the of- 
fice of the hotel where we were slay- 
ing, and ask them to send It by wire 
at once. It waa to her mother up In 
Minneapolis, telling her to come at 
once. 

I knew that Mother slaved with her 
all through the night while the doe- 
tors worked trying to save her. and 
In her delirium she called constantly 
for her mother, clinging to mine just 
like a child, and thinking she was her 
very own mother. And towards noon 
the mxt day. while she lay while and 
still and weak, her mother came. 

I was sitting In the hotel parlor, 
watching for her. and I thought she 
would be a nice, tender-eved. rather 
atout little old lady, but Instead she 
was a slender, well-groomed, tailor- 
made motaer, ver: aristocratic, very 
much out of place in that little Mid- 
dle West town, with a traveling road 
company. I went up and told her wiio 
I was. and took her to Louises room 
Then Mother and I came out and shut 
the door, when Louise held her arms 
out and died to her. 

I don't think I ever quite understood 
the story of that nlaht until I was 
much older. Then Mother told me 
that there had been a runaway match. 
and when they were on a train bound 
for California, the man she loved told 
her he waa already married, and there 
waa no turning back for her. She 
had gone on the stage, and a letter 
from home had come after she had 
written, telling all. a letter that I 
don't sea how any mother could have 
written. That gentle, aristocratic lit- 
tle woman had told her child never to 
come back, that she had disgraced her 
name and family, and must follow the 
path she had chosen. 

Then had come gradual disillusion- 
ment and loneliness, and at last the 
"overdose" of aconite. It did me 
good even as a little girl, to see the 
change that cans over that mother, 
how aha learned love's humil**-. and 
Anally took (jar iljjai.lii bsJat wit* 
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THE CRY OF THK CHILDREN 



t btsrvl »*n»-ns *»» the «'h»r dav 

thai »n* »t the things tbal would 

h.i'Pen hi Ibe less ef s» many 

.-«« laber.rs pusi to war. would be 

tea riKiasika of child slsvery. Not 

tcnl, . r. t t.»!l>. ef .out.*. !•-' '" 

.>.-. n ef Ih* law. And In my m..l 
tall morals* Is a letter, a v.t, small 
l.lt.i en ens .hret ol paper about three 
rv tva hashes, trow a friend of mine 
who sitns himself "FsW In fact 
be iwei farther than thnt. II* ears 
.he'a 'i«»l r.ie" Hut to m« Pels t« 
a very Important |*rsnn. He should 
be mad* a captain of hundreda tlahl 
»ow. h--n.li.>!. of bovs who ate under 
si*, and working In factories. 

'■I work In Ih* brass finishing d*- 

riil*v*nt.'' bs **>* in his Ult" '* 

J 7*xT»uTTau»ywwi i T.ie birwn fi 

it* t I Ms fie* «H snisah'd In wh«n 

h. .«re.: r,,r.t tut 1 ain't bad anr 

• . - -d.nl. »et. What I'm kKkltlK *bov<t 
is I den I g*t no f un and 1 don't 
see da) light enoush. and TV* got a 
bad cough, and th« doctor a*)s I've 
set old con. ami snyhow If row 
breath* «m*ry d .st In your lunsa too 
long, you're a goner. 

j*>. pl« <•». Mary. ItU p»«p!# alioiil 
Ih'a In vour pao*r. and It will help 
boye and alrl* a lot. I'll be wstrhlng 
for It PBTE." 

That's all he wrote, no aedrtss or 
anylhlns, and II had no date- nut 
It cam* from Chicago by the post- 
mark. 1 wor.d.r )vi»i »»"< '" that 
city p.t* l». just what factory swal- 
lows htm and «tb*r» lis* him up In 
Its great maw at *e.«n every mom- 
la r 

I doo'l know an>tbln« about .rnery 
wheels, do > our I didn't know they 
harsl. bv,t 1 know I'd g*v« anything 
If I could help lift that Uddl* up out 
of bis surroundings and put him out 
In the country whsre Ihey need every 
able-bodl»d boy they < »n get l» n*lp 
till the land these days It seems to 
m* he wnild be helping In the labor 
world belter If he were harveslin* 
than If he were Just putting a high 
polish on bras* futures, and pe.-hars 
he'd lose that cough. 

Oocs batk In New T«rk. <jull* 
an hue ago. w* barc*n*d to meet a 
woman who ws* on th* factory com- 
rauvaros. I Ihtak tr«y catted It- i<ri* 
- -i > fsr-e-r ln.T*rt«r. and * friend 
of Mlsa K»ll*y. who has don* such 
wonderful work th»r* for Ih* child 
labor causs. Hn» t'.ld us that »ft*n 
when an Inspector »a« in the build- 
ings children under ate were known 
to have b*«n smuggled out Into the 
yards and hldd»n In barrels and 
empty boilers until the Inspector had 
gone. 

Anotbrr tlm* «h» said she noticed 
a very little fellow at work, but he 
wore long trousers, so long. In fact, 
that they were hitched up to hi* 
armpit*. 

-How eld «re you?" *H» asked bun 

-If I t*ll me father"", taken me 
long pant* away from me." be t*M 
her stoutly, and he wouldn't t»ll for 
the sake ef those "long pants." 

How could we help Pete and all the 
other boys like him? If R were New 
York, oat could send a Big Brother 



It-. maV* frlanda with him *n« 
straighten out bis tangled ekeia SI 
fal* I don't know whether they hav« 
the Big Brothers In Illinois scsn 
Maybe, If thsy have, most «f Ibem 
hsv* t"t>e to war. or are g.ttlag 
ready to *o. Bui I know what I 
should do if I were rat*. I'd talk II 
all out with mjself. and som* bright 
summer morning along about now 
when Ibat factory whtstls Wsw, I 
wouldn't ansner II. I'd wait unlll II 
had finished, and all ths olhir boy" 
had gone Instd* Ih* Hg sal* in ths 
high hoard fence, and lh*n I'd tul 
and run for lb* country so 1**1. lust 
*• faat aa mr fast would lake m*. 
remember where I was a little girt and 
ne net* triT'Hnr Whan w* leach. 
ed -wf-bVw -tw%*> *- «twt»* " Oae e VM « 
walch and watch up and down lb* 
streets to see if ativ of th«m look*! 
green at th* far «nd. Then I knew 
lh»r* «*• country out ther* If 1 could 
only *et |o U. 

So I know If I were Pel*. I'd link 
..in... with Luck and Youth and *w*y 
I'd go along Ihos* factory streets 
sont'nhrre In fhlesgo until Ih* gr««r> 
• Vinci nsy off shesd of m*. snd I 
could find mum place wh*r* thsy 
wanted a boy to work out in the open 
•tr. 

Yeu don't know ef tny such place, 
do tour Urea ii. » If you did. pethas* 
If I **ld In ens of my tslks later on 
that we bed s spleodut [■:«. » for him. 
maybe Pete wvould let m* know wh*r* 
he lived. 



Answer* to CorrMpoorJetl**. 

Mildred ft.— William Hart la with Ih* 
TrUngte Compeny. Los An .*>■. C*l. 
P»«rl Whit*, car* Talbe. Jer**y City, 
N. J. "Less Than th* Du*t" »•• 
taken on Ixing Island. 

Margaret tv— I do not know the 
two you speak of. What pictures did 
rati r.e them in? 

Maty rv>|and-Vlol*t IXna and Har- 
old tswkwood are both with ths Me- 
tro Company. 1 West stitv-f.rst str*»t. 
New Tetk City. Madame Tetrova Is 
wild the Famous Flay«rs-Ls*k*> 
<"omn*ny. N«w York. 

'-I..:.- S -I wouldn't worry *t all. 
If I were you. We can only do our 
very h**t after all. you know. I sup- 
pose there are more hcartach*a caused 
by id I* goastp than any other way. 
and girls are specially thought!*** In 
this respect. Live your own life and 
don't let them bother you. 

Winlfted— I sympathise with you. 
especially If you lov* your husband 
nut It I* selfish of him to want la 
keep you where you are unhappy. If 
you are Independent OnanetaMr, why 
don't you make your own borne away 
frern his people snd try again* 

Jlmmle K.-T*ll Pet* I win ameer 
hi* letter. He osght not to h* In a 
factory at his sg*. He aeeds fre*h 
»lr and out-of-door «mpley*n«*it. Why 
not try th* A. D. T. serrtce? 

MART PICKFORD 
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THE LINK- 



Th* nvn .on picture w< ild .'f play. 
«il la Mil .-> 1e.lg* ai one with! 
licigin- Vml lie CVAalftnll] nee-. 

ln« or hearing ehoi.1 p< ■■•;■> In, Ihe 
»erre line a* yourself, end It i« barn 
f r an •'!"! to -|».«i blnwll," a» lo 
■ ; evk. 

When we llv.il In New York (Mil I 
V. va playing In "TI.e Hood Utile) 

Ixcit. ' it'ie wa. an eld pf.-.i- > 

friend Ol II UJ £a mil I »hn nfl^n vielled 

us. 'Vkl Frank." ataryooe tailed li'm 

bacatfr* hf fad 1 4 '"i" : ">i, kgeyul 
Jack a age. Called •Y.cir.r >r.p«.' 

The eld „entlemvn »■! • d*ii»hifullv 
ahlmeicgl rnaiacter, I lemernfevf, 
brimful nf iterv ■ r.r pM lima h*m- 
alorminfl day., an<l I lowd io Helen 
la hi n 

i.vi Vuurui Fr.na ' w*» as moth** 
esprCMed II, * *Vn»- " Up Ii*mI is ,.**.* 
a ..i.ceaa In eevrral iiwifl juvenile 
parte, bill wal to* WIUhHItod to make 
good at and nine v*ry long. Then 
allci v*a in in mil to I'allforril*. I 
heanl >>« h«<1 been married for a 
Couple of year* eecrslly. *lid lh»r* 
v. t« a Mil* baby bar. Thai wa* all. 
and In the ruah of Ihe new life mil 
mi- 1 really had forgotten about 
him. W« h**rd In • vagu* »ort or 
» way thai th* ■ ;-1 genlletnan waa 01- 
reciing fr.r nn« of the smaller raetern 
rentrrna. bill thai hi. all. 

!-aat in i kill rami* Into the com- 
pany and mill' good ai an . *'n 
right aaay. "he hail brought her 
lull* boy with h»r. lha dearest ibep 
about ibi". Bobbie, ha aald hla name 
waa. lit- was an adorably pretty ibal 
h« wat ua. 1. I know. In ».*-r.l ptc- 
Ijira at lha aludlo. and aha waa ■•!■ 
link >looc apl»ndldly wbrn oca day 
W« orir all altllnk rhatilng. and ana 
eama up to aak mother about ttob- 
bie'a raracha, aa h« had b»«n al.'k 
ii inii.M lha night and waa attll fuaa- 
int knd halt • r>lng iiba tatrtad Mm 
In hfr aim., and, aa aha talked, ha 
waa opening and abutting k ■■■• k-i 
• ha alwava »ore Kmally. he bent 
ilnan m ahow II |o nie'h'r. and aald 
proudly: 

"That'a my pap» " 

T remember Mother pallrd him anH 
antwered. hut did n«l look at lha 
picture. A tow .■■,■. uirr word ibm 
te> Tii^ !n rr:> t*^." »*• .' Tb- *tr1 
mother had famled out in tba •• it" 
I hurried out and mei • Hitle ym- 
i-»e»lnn In the hatlwav lb.it led 1» Ihe 
dreulng rooma. the aatiatent dir»< tor. 
two of the womrn, and a alrariger 
rkrrylag the glr) In hla atma. And 
trctilng aftar them bugginr hie 
molhrya ecerf knd handtig In hu 
irtii waa Hobble. 

"That la him, >la>wy," ha geld 
happily. "That'a my papa." 

II aeemfd that Krank-1 mean "Young 
Prank* -had aecuted » poalllon there 
wlihout knowing hla wlto waa nork' 
teg In lha mum place gad on the game 
picture They had <iuarr*led are. 
eepgrgted gs ao many do, over trlflee. 
and had lot* complete track of each 



»'! 



uiiill ha bad .ti-e.) thai ader- 
■ aitlng to apeai. to ike djr+cti r 
be had nrilahi.1 laking a a«Re. 
•Hie Uobbla had iueMfalj ari'd 

'In I know »h*i he waa '■ Flank 

• pro ii> ■'*nd there be rame 

me iia aa life, and gaked ray 

H» I l-ld b:rn and he aald that 

l . n.mr lew. and I look him up 

aim. Oee, ikle hualneai la 

l.i.'l .1 when ,r,j .an pl'k up 

' *. n kid and not know him?" 
i be aebamed Io aay It," 
.»i Heil... in he f dear, rbam- 
.- «»>, 'Pi., id i ..? bat keep- 
i'wk of a i-i Hi--' Hi'l end »'i'h 
I |r-r >»,r wlto, i'<i 
' < » : ,: rU:.' ■ a, Mr, r • . •• rd." 
'-' .«,.-•'«»•. ei.i. >-^u fefifel, .vj'*,,.rfi.l 

II a. Ihe Ifook In hia e>e. "Nai.'e 

foiglie-T jne glad v»e're going to If. If 
o.*e e*oce inure. It khmM be wkked 
In ai..e ai,«it with a Imk likt title to 
bind ,0'J. »')ii''in't II*" 

'I kir*e.| >• j n»» night when 
M-uii* did." Bobble lold him gravely. 
■ Ky*y alngle night We bofe kuaed 
yoi gfv.Kiali.rit In Mamma'a lo'let." 

Tkrre yea a trttePiciaug iuatre In 
Krank a i>#. and be bent hla head 
I'ratr <<\t r.obbie'a bead. But Mother 
aale) <hcf>l>. 

•'8rai e tip and i>e a man. now. arm. 
and don't lei it hep[>en again There'e 
hundred* J jet like ;ou and hundreda 
af ktddirt klealng Dfarinrea) in tockela 
artmrrd tletr mothera' necka." 



An.weri to CorTctpondentt. 
I>«ila ki-Mlaa IMrr>more, cara the 
Metro <'*rtnpany: Miaa Hrady, World 
Kilm CenaanY; William Farmim. rare 
"r"og b Ida Company, ■ I New Vork 
C1t». Abo Joyce. K. II Sothern. 
tare ib^ Vilegrapb rompanv. Brook- 
lyn. N V. Mra, Vernon Caatle, cara 
l-atb*. !■■■■, city. N. -I. 

Cora K.—l»o you know where he la? 
I Iklnk >ou are \ei/ brave to aland 
a'.eady and 'are tor your alck faiher. 
Yore know all of ihe eoldlera are not 
In Ihe Iref-ehea. t^-rr^ of the berole 
work fa done t> the g.ria and women 
back borae. 

Harriet ft.— I -.nnni g"ve >o f j ad- 
it i hie Tb.' o..iy tfilng i*. de-n i 
, * a of Mindly after em ■ era in atudlo 
|v.or^ unleea you hg.e >t*ur lo'-tber or 
»--rv older woman with you. 

Kaie S —Vr.ur letter ail very »»eet. 
I nat- >ou will rni'jy "X RomaJjre, 
or !»• Redaooda" •• much The negt 
ptctfre It ' Tho Lltlle American." 

P I I am glad you liked the "On- 
il-ture. Yea. I ;'....-■: "Mme 
Hi.tterfly." 

Two Dorothva— The roema w«ra 
lunt.. I laughed over the po»ato bug 
nrd hiv adventuraa. Tell the "other 
Ivrathv ' | aurely did get ihe (altar. 
MAHY riCKrORD. 
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FEATHERED MULOSOPHY. 



I read aomethlng in tba newapapar 
the other day that flu Id perfectly 
with many lettera I receive. A joung 
caahler tn a mercantile eataMlahment 
In New Tork took out weekly fundi 
until the amount ran Into thouaanda 
through the four yaara that aha had 
been a truated employe. 

When aha wag confronted with the 
retained accounts, the conteaacd. but 
it waa a curious confeaalon. a con- 
(Virion, to my mind, of her employera 
faulta rather than here. His were the 
cause, hers the effect. 

Ebe said the had received eljht dol- 
lars a week without any raira aln.-e 
ahe had been employed there. On 
this ahe had to support herself and 
her mother and two little asters, in 
order to secure cheap rent in a decent 
neighborhood they lived far over in 
Brooklyn, and she spent three hours 
a day riding; to and from work. 

"I atked for a raiae several tlmee. 
but waa alwaya refuted. A man in 
my place would have received from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars a week 
aa a matter of course. Living ex- 
penses have gone up terribly In tbe 
laat year, and my gjster has been very 
111 for weeka paet. 1 eimply could not 
get along. A alwaya intended putting 
tba money back, and I know It was 
criminal, but once I had atarted, 1 
wanted io ret even. and. besldea. I 
bava never been able to afford pretty 
clothes like other girta. yet Mr. F— 
told me If 1 could not dress better 
he would have to get some one else. 
aa It reflected on the office." 

I think If I had been in her place I 
ahould have preferred io start a nice, 
quiet. Independent little home laundry 
with mother to help me and little sis- 
ter to turn the wringer, than try the 
aucceea of auch a scheme. It never 
does you any good when you try to 
pay another person back in bla own 
coin. You only ruin your own chancee 
for happiness and another girl takes 
your place at the same old starvation 
living »>;c. It is not one employer 
in a thousand. I think, who realizes 
the common aense and benefit to him- 
self of keeping those aho work for 
htm content e-J. A contented worker 
Elves a maximum of labor. It is the 
discontented one who becomes the 
slaeker. don't you think ao? 

But c-Foecially in this case. I felt 
touched by this young girl's love o* 
pretty clothes. It is so natural to 
want to look as well ae the other girls 
do. ami costs so much if you try to 
keep up with the styles. One may in- 
sist one doesn't give a rap for clothes, 
but that is foolish. It la self-respect 
that makes us want to be weil dress- 
ed, not vanity. 

I remember a girl T me* when we 
were doing "The Kternal Grind." I 
met a lot of the girl workers and go: 
acquainted with them. There was on« 
so much better dressed than any o! 
the rest; her rlothca showed not only 
good material, but good taste and 
beautiful handiwork. I knew she was 
making s- ven dollars a week, and 
asked her if she made her oo-n 
clothea. 

"I have two sisters older than 1 
am, and we all help each other." ahe 
aald. "They work here, too, but we 
clubbed together and cot a dress form 
first on the instalment plan. Then we 



aaved a dollar a week beta 
til wa mad ten for a dr 
course to a correapot 
And wa help each other at nUtht aa* 
we can all Cress we!!. Mother bad aa 
eld-fashioned sewing machine and taw 
traded that in for ta and cot a tea 
one for a couple of dollars a iweath 
It isn't bard to manage If you only 
think and figure out a way '■ 

I wonder If that la really tba an- 
swer. Isn't It better to atop and 
think and figure out a tray, than to 
eat out your heart In bitterness and 
resentment, and then do something 
criminal that not only ruina your own 
Ufa but tba lives of those around you* 
Wages are too low to moat tba cost 
of living, but your beating tba law 
won't help any. Study and think and 
rlan ahead, and keep your nerve and 
courage and faith high above all elae 

It aald In the clipping that the aae- 
ployer had decided not to prosecute 
her. Wasn't that kind of him? I 
wonder what motive prompted Ma ta 
even that much humanity. Can ha 
give her back all she has laat any 
more than ahe can repay him tor 
what ahe took? Were a few bright 
feathers worth ItT 



Aaurwen to 

Beatrice A.— I am glad you liked 
"The Poor Uttle Rich Girl" ao much 
"The Little American" »»s taken out 
in California. "Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm" follows tnta. 

Vivian Mrl— I am sorry, but there 
are ao many lettera dally. I causae*. 
answer each one personally, although 
I do see them all. Do not braid your 
hair If you want to keep the curl la 
It. Billie Burke'a Uttle gtrl'a name la 
Florence Patricia, and I don't blame 
you for loving her. 

L C. F.-I think you must be doing 
a splendid work among your "boya 
and girls." Thank you for all your 
kind wishea 

V m. Coralie C— I received tba 
acenarlo. and have turned It over to 
the scenario department, so you will 
hear from it through them. Be as- 
rured It is not lost. I hope with all 
my heart that you may win success 
lu this country. 

H«rry C —Don't let Jealousy bli'd 
you. I am aure you have made a 
great mistake. You Judge from at* 
pearancee and are ready to ruin all 
your chances of haprnneea. just be- 
cause you are afraid to face the 
Issue and find out the truth. Go back 
to her. 

Madge D-I think that dipping ta 
good for split hair enda. but If ansj 
can. It Is tatctar hi have them signed 
by an expert. Don t try doing K 
yourself 

MART PICKFriRIJ 
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SPUD THE MASCOT. 



Thla Is only tbe aiorr oi a iiuw war 
dog at I heard It. but I think you 
will love It ■• I did. 1 >iv Dpi'd 
myself vihlla «e aere In New York. 
Ha waa an Iriab terrier, but that 
can't begin to describe him. Ju>t the 
way be weuld atand In front of you 
and look up with hla head on one aide 
and tba most Interested, friendly ex- 
pression ta hla 1 ; eyes, mad* you 
want to know him better. 

Ha waa with an English girl who 
was playing in a Brcadway produc- 



"i mn one loi.i a little story nf gpud'a 
bravery, nut there Id ii at alaea they 
call "No Man'a Land." The little 
fellow had been overworked In Ibe 
esfliemeni of repelling aom* rather 
hot fir*, and locking after the wound- 
ed, an he w.a not mlaaed. And he 
went out store hunting for his mas- 
ter, not knowing he had been aent lo 
another part of the treneh. Isstead 
of finding him bs brought imk lha 
rap and a message Inside the llnlrg 
from another aoldler who had been 



tiesa. but ahe told ua he waa only lent i badly wounded and waa lying out 
to her until the war waa over. He theia helplees with two others And 



belonged to a lieutenant in a Sussex 
regiment, o r perhaps It ra'ght be truer 
lo say be belonged to the entire regl- 
merit. for he had been Its mascot. 

8b« hsd gone out on a recruiting 
trip In Kngland In a motor car with 
a recruiting sergeant, Mra. C— O.— , 
and two other girls. They vltlted 
village* along the way, and alopped 
at each recruiting offic* to get reports 
and maka sperebea. At one af these 
towne one Saturday afternoon, ther* 
i quit* a large crowd a ben this gtrl 



be led tba relief back 10 th« apot 
where Ihey were and aaved them, 

Hpud pointed hla eara and wagged 
M* aiub of a tall while we were talk- 
ing about him. lust as If ha under- 
stood every word. 

"Oh. he's only a bit nf a terrier. 
but be'a alt right." aald his tempo. 
rary mtitrea* "W* can't all b* Bel- 
gian war dogs, can we. Spud? Any- 
aay, he's been elected honorary mas- 
cot lo his regiment. He'e done mora 
than some humans, and he Isn't bark- 



got up io .r«.k. and aha picked out;, nl l1ml .,. either." 



on* man aa her special work. 11* 
waa ftpud'a meeter. a<pud waa with 
him. ahintng and f ratling to get away 
tor a good run, but th* young chap 
held him up <n hla arms, and liatened. 
H* waa very gcod looking In Ihe big, 
lasy union atyle that deceived tha 
world hefor* the Engtlah shewed th* 
qualltle* that lay beneath. Finally 
ha aald to her: 

"111 go If you promise to lake care 
of my dog for me If they get «a«." 

th* premised, and the crowd roared 
with approval aa h* went into tbe 
rerrulling lent layter on. letters earn* 
to her from I. a front. He 



I have a little anapahot of him the 
gave m*. taken by hla master at lha 
front, and maybe you know bow 
mjch I prise lu 



Aatwtn lo Corregpoa dents. 

O. C. H —1 do not sea hew I could 
help you wilb your Invention. Why 
dnn'l you try and proem It to th* 
motion picture promotore la the Eeatt 
If it la all you aay. you should have 
no trouble. 



K « C.-I still bare yeur letter, aad 
arajlwtll be glad to quote tba Ineune* la 
wounded aad in a I ttl* boepltal "out I *" ""'■' '■' you wiab m* to. It 1* 
there." The boya were taking care of 1 Indeed a pitiful ease. 
tpud. but he aanled to let her know) — 

la <aae anything happened. He'd like 
to feel the dog would reach her. And 
eh* wrota back, promising to get 
etpud. Th* human interest pull la a 
I'reng one. I don't know how it was 
managed but aomehow. Jjal befate 
ah* sailed for th* Xtale*. gpud 
reached her. limping like a aoldler. 
from a alight wound In on* leg where 
a apllntar of shrapnel had lodged. 
Hi* sassier bad been patched up and 
bad getee bark In bla company as 
lieuleaaat 
"I bear from him all th* lime." th* 

gut ) ; ag, alrolung .-: ..! a bead 

' Engaged* Oh. not a t»t 



Mildred W-Your' beautiful Itttor 
waa mislaid in tha ruah of dally mall. 
Thank you for offering to help rn* 
with ihe home for Utile ones. I know 
II will coma true. 

forothy I. — 1 have no ropy af ihe 
play In eeenario form, but you can 
get It In hook form. "Th* Toor Utile 
Itlrh rsirl," by Eleanor date* Mlta 
Oatea wrote "W* Ara Seven." also. 

Fianceg R._ I think your "atuala" 
ar* wonderful. No wonder you want 
i-s go mio lha movies, but where 



-Engaged* Oh. not a tat. To > people „„m •V.l.. .« , *-' .J 7". 

•ear her. seem to iklnk everything t. . Hnlm*. b» then* Ai 

reasaarita. b*t re, want" geivl «|« ""'* ** '"J? *" Ju,t »• '"'• "»" •»• 

d->aa a, w* have had. to wak. „» *" aSS ttPgi ln 5f **"*' un,H 

r asaa\lkat.s ev » .!>._.- _. .. 



»mwr et .in,, at the front de- 
rer.dtng en yeaj r 6r letter* and papers 
"' '«"*• 'birma. A dag or two 
«'i, r real!., If, ,,„, . m „t, r „, 
ralahip. vr.j know, and keeping y..ur 
word. Only I shall m u , , pu( , „„. 
aijiy what Ha over." 



Eugene N.-I hay* never read 
Thomas N'elaon TMge'a alory "Pnlly." 
but If it la all you eay. It aurely oiuat 
b* delightful. Writ* to Ihe Vllagrath 
I'emranv. nrooklyn, Ve W XOfk City. 
Mr. flotharn I* with Ihem. 

JU.RT PlCKJOJUs, 
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TREE WITCHCRAFT. 



Opyrlgbt, lfiT. by the Mdrf Sea 

tieaer* Uall. L aaa W a. Ah rtgbt. reserved. lariMlM 
latl.w. rsblteatlea ef this artW-le la wbetr er 
»w> nrshlblird earept by a pert al airan n»ii 
■ filar* W wapap si liHlMlr. 



rtgkt. at ir 



I wonder If other people love tree* 
tu.lt aa well ■• I do When I was 

playing In. "The Good Utile Devil." 
we had » fairy tree that waa aald 
to have coat .lo.uou, ] used to love 
the acene It waa osed In. It stood 
on the left side of the stage with a 
little houae opposite, and the falrlee 
um.i to come Bleating from It, and 
fireflies danced around It. I used to 
wUh aoroetlniea that such treea were 
real and that one could find one In 
the foreata by hunting. 

Then. Just thla spring, we were 
up In the redwood country taking "A 
Romance or the Redwoods," and 1 
never enjoyed mvaelf out of doora ao 
much. It waa Just exactly like being 
In en enchsntod forest. aH tnoee mar- 
velou* ereat treea around u«. and the 
solemn mini.- of the wind aa it paced 
up and down thoae vaat aisle*. 

They aay that familiarity gradually 
weans on* away from that Brat thrui 
snd charm of the unusual, but It waa 
not ao with roe I never got over my 
lirat wonderment at the redwood* and 
their majesty, and I often remembered 
the old enchanted tree in "The Good 
Mute Devil." for In playing <he little 
blind Sir!. I know it never failed to 
give me a feeling of expectancy and 
delight. 

So up among the redwood* we were 
talking one day about "treeofogy." aa 
somebody named it. and X had never 
dreamt there waa ao much to it— the 
•plendid remain* of petrified tree* that 
glv« to our age the aecret* of the past 
ores. Then Mr. S. . one of the as- 
sistant d.rei-lors. told the Queer oid 
story of Johnny Api'leseed who waa 
thought insane by the colonist* but 
loved and protected by the Indiana, 
and who went all through the country 
aa f>r aa he could travel, planting 
seeds 

Son e body else told of an old down- 
east farmer in Vermont who said 
when he waa a boy his father told hira 
never to atari out for a walk without 
taking a pocketful of chestnut* or wal- 
nuts, hickory nuts or scorns with him, 
and every now and then to stoop down 
and plant one. He had one of the 
finest atretches of timber in the whole 
country, by the time lie waa middle 
age- 1. 

Then Mr R — . asked if we did not 
think the love snd witchery of tree* 

J descended to lie out of the dark ages 
when the pnKxnit believed in the 
mystical tree Ydraail. I think he call- 
ed it, or Ydragail, and ita leave* were 



the redwood for nay tree. They era 
the real monarch* of their people 

There were two other stories mid 
that I remembered to tell you. On* wag 
about the Polynesian lalanda where 
they marry maidens to trees with reg- 
ular ceremonies, snd juat ss we wens 
completely rspt In Interest over the 
descriptions of the reremontsis one of 
the hoys: had to aay: 

"That wouldn't be the flrat gtri that 
married a blockhead." snd almost 
apotled the whole story. 

The other waa the legend of the pop- 
lars, that after the Resurrection, the 
Roman soldier* hurried through the 
gardens slong the Brook Kedros, 
searching for the Naiarene. and thef 
asked even the trees if they had s ees 
Him. The poplar was vain and wanted 
to be important, ao it raised its 
branches to heaven like arroa uniifted 
and vowed it had Been Htm pass that 
way. So afterward* it was told that 
ever afterwarde it muat stand wim 
uplifted arms in memory of It* fa is* 
vow. isn't that quaint • 

Oh. ! do love tree* quite a* well SS) 
flowers I wonder why there are net 
more planted in eastern cities. WU* 
I see the wealth of them out here In 
California. I think of our eastern 
towns and wish with all my heart that 
we had a lot of Johnny Appleeeeda 
who would scatter eeed for future 
beauty's aake. 



Answer* In 



j full of healing and there waa room in 
j ita bran-he* for sll different fowl* 



( nnd bird* to nest. But best of sll I 
I lik"d the stories of the drysds. for 

I that waa more lis* my own tree In 
Mr. Eelasco's p. ay. It must have 
; been del.ghtful to hme been the reel 
J spirit of a tree all by yourself, snd to 
; have lived right in it. If 1 could have 
j iiad my ehou-e. although 1 dearly love 
pine*. I do think I should have chosen 



Harriet C— I am sorry, but I cannot 
•end you a curl. Id love to. bu*> If I 
| sent one to everybody who ask* m* 
for them I wnuldn t have any st s'4. 
Msy I send my love instead? I think 
you write splendidly for » sears old. 

f-e-.n H. M.-Msny. many thanks for 
the pi'ture. Tell mother I received 
the little gift safely, too. and prise it. 

Too mode It sll by yourself, didn't 
you? Write again to me *nn «e;t ma 
how !«« liked the new picture, *Th» 
L.til« American." 

Genevieve McD ^"Tess of the Storm 
Country" was taken In Lo* Angeles. 

Mrs. c K.-Tetl Dorothy 1 hsv* her 
picture and the Pomeranian's too, and 
she will hear from me later. 

H. B.. Vincenne* Ave —Address Mian 
Talmadge tare the World Film Co, 
W. A. Brady, Se« York City. Thn 
reason your hair does not arrow or look 

glossy is because your own vitality la 

not quite up to par. Take a good 

i tonic, and try a scalp manage of olivs 

( '.il Borax is drying to the hair. 

,1 Stimulate Hie growth by a good mas- 

•wee with your fingertips nightly. 

Charles D.-Wt.t, direct to the Red 
''i«w h»*duuau.-i*i for full informs.' 
tion. I should think you would qusllfs 

easily. 

Mart pfckford. 
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Op-rfc*.*, i»ir» hr tfcr Rffrdart VfirtMiw $jr»4*>»i>_ Km fe-f* it at ff»jm 

fio-afr* Malt. Uft4oB. AH r.*M» r«****r* •■*), IfirluJist; rl.M» *f frttamm 
Ja,|l*M, l*Whll#«il*>B ,,f « h. j «, *rtl« ! *• Ip ■* Maast *>r In f*tt Is, «-X*> 

„ rrm)* >r«t>lt(trii r.rrpr h* »rrH*| •rrin»iiM| nit* 

IR*> HHIir* N«-''npp,.f-r RrSnttMltsn- 

ANOTHER LOVE. 



tvTin! he-sHaches there sis based 
on selfishness. So many ihlhk of 
their own hapincs* Mrs* always, in- 
atead of that of the one they love. 
II I* always, as we used to *«y when 
w* wsre kiddie*. "M* arsl!" If 
there is a rlfl In the lute, WttM fan- 
cied cr res! unhapnlnes*. t! seems to 
he human nature to Mam* »b« ether 
person before we esarr.in* vrur vn%« 
hearts for the cause. 

A glti writes that she h»* been a 
stenographer for an Importing firm 
for about two year*. Gradually the 
business has declined. o«!n« to war 
Influences. Tht Junior partner In the 
firm Is a widower of about thlrtv-nve 
who h*» paid her enounh sttentlon 
so thai she Is sure he loves her, 

"Bui we are not acta* I If en««ited. 
although J suppose he thinks sll he 
ba* to do I* to ask me snd I will »a) 
yea I do like him ever so mui h. loo. 
hut I can't help thtnkln* »l«oui Its* 
ether woman m his life, his first »!('. 
she has been dead about »l« yearr. 
but I know from Ik* »»> he tpttbt 
of her that she made a treat Impres- 
sloo on hi* life. How can I ever 
marry him with her shs.le» between 
»»! I know I should Ihlnk of her 
at] th* time, and ftel that 1 d!1 not' 
have all hi* love. Pon'l >oo think it 
(s a mistake to marry a wldowet ? 

1 don't know shit on esrth to tell 
her. would you? Surely It depends 



«ntlrely m the ty»« of person he 1* 
and also th* type she Is If an* Is 
Inclined to h* morbid and Introspec- 
tite. It wnold be the helshl of folly 
for 'her to marry him whits she is 
thinking all these things about the 
f.rst wife. 

Mother and I were talking this esse 
ever, and *he s*r» II I* nsjural fera 
young slrt to lorsg for th 
a man's life. If •!»* mi 
so mvwh older than Wen 
h*d his rotnsnee In his yoelh. then 
*urely asens day she. tea. Is so) nit to 
tons for «»«« flower Of Brst love, and 
in tragedy results. 

-He keeps ssktng m* if t am not 
llred of worklBS." th* little stenog- 
nj.her adds lo her letler, "snd tellli 
me that hi. buatnea* i — 
rsthtr dead, so he may 
for a t*»ts and go away. 
th* af« 'of th * d rar '' % " 
helonas lo lbs reservet I" 
fourteen years «re 1™ gre 
between our ages? My mo 
ant very foolish to heslistr 
■plendid chaace for me. 
yott c*» earn your own H. 



They say In th- eld Arabic legend*. 
I believe, that Kve was never happy 
In her married lot. Always beta-sen 

bar and Adam there stood Uhth, his 
f.ret srffe. as las shadow | n their str- 
•Tie »i*e* V I.eet V .. iv r<! ef S'e." 

Now it do* en't rft) or S'gsest even, 
that LiHth ever cumr bs»k oat of th* 
desert to worry them st all. but J'-*t 
the memory of her tormented Kre, 
Adam never seems to have hethered 
over her at *H, wfct~h Is every asnch 
like a man, t suppeaa ^^.e Mlente,' 
to the past, and that p*f« of ht* book 
of lif" was turned over snd forgotten, 
while he waa perfectln contented »Hh 
his new marrlafie and horns In the 
garden. 

H.il Eve brooded snd mused over 
this shadow In his life. IWs memory 
of tits love In which she had no 
share, and by doing so. she chrstel 
bet self of complete hai'pinerv and 
peace of mind So ssjs the legenft 
Love, as I »»sv'# esld before, I think, 
cannot be ieal love unless It Is un- 
Minjn, urlers H seeks first of ail th* 
happiness c*f the one loved, net one'* 
own. 



rsf love In 
BJatm 

> lis* 



In be 

tlose down 
He is over 

.'. M», Ml 



Aeswrrs to CorTrtpendesi*. 

¥un!ev-l »»> l""rn In Torosfo. 

Ant 1 sppreciate.1 your Jeiter ve.-v- 

deeply, and am ii.deed frond that any 
picture ef mln« should to 10 the f root 
with ore of your teglinent*. 



Anne K.-l think the bsal w»v to 
keep In touch w-lth cirrent »t;:dH 
new* and motion picture eo.idlUon*. 
la to read the trade ni tlK lll »•■ 

can buy tlrem t-a any •-»■ ria-vd, or 
have them sent lo you. Th* picture 

you mean ^am *"l*tttls Pai.** 



Mrs 

f.„ .! 
Tork 

• I iled 



to lh< 



R. v.— Trs willing 
si Woman"* Lmiwitk 

•uv The Actv*' I'uil Is p."*- 
,, ■ M.v r»,ini»l rtehman. 



fr-v. 
.Vear 



I Ihtnk >. 



P 1 



|-lilV:,l • 



Jack, Peo.!»-I/Ouie« II ff plsyed 

cpr»>»!te }*(« I" "Seventeen" Why 

tloa't you write m htm ptieonailv ■ 



>t re 



II, O. —Thank 

jr invitniion 1 



Chicago. 
taken in th* 



• • . V. 



real 



■oe If 1 

Idn* bs 



thee* we 

my mtpd at all t, 

a»"4 had as many si 

etson, *o long a* 1 •»» t K « ' 
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I wonder why young married people 
f.-iil to discover one of the great aecret* 
of wedded happiness, not to be eter- 
nally under each other's feet. 

One couple that I am acquainted 
with are always saving how wonder- 
ful It I* that they have never been 
aeparated since the day they we 



"But Burt never seemed that sort 
of a fellow to me," she replied doubt- 
fully, "lle'a *o Interested in his work 
at the studio, and loves to read, and 
we've aort of settled down Into a rou- 
tine, I'm afraid." 

I told her that w«» the very worst 
thing she could do. Love adores di- 
version and new interests. The woman 
who Is everlaslinsly lnuiesiins and 



married, five year. ago. Yet when we ■/■tractive is the one who la ncv.r 

tiresome. Remember what waa said 



are alone together, Alice will aay: 

"Don t men get on your nerves 
awfully, though? They stem to have 
ao little consideration around a houae. 
Sometime* it acorn* aa if I would give 
anything Just to be by myself for a 
few days, and yet I wouldn't tell Burt | 
so for the world." 

It happened that we were up In the 
mountain* on a trip for one of the 
pictures, and I knew the men in the 
company were planning a little camp 



of the moat fascinating woman in the 

world's history. Cleopatra. 

"Age cannot wither her, nor custom 

stale 
Her infinite variety." 

Bctwei n the takincr of the new pic- 
ture ar.d the one we had J^st linlsh- 
ed. Alice told me laughingly that thev 
had planned a halting trip down to 
Catalitia Island. 

"But I'm eoming hack to the end of 
the week to run up to visit luenda 
in I/is AncHee. and Hurt wants lo 



lng trip after the work was finished I stay down by himself and try to land 



that would lake them away up th' 
canon for two or three nights Bo I 



sum h|g one«." *he added, laiiitningly 
So I knew then they had rti-i-ovcrrd 



let t'upid tr.ke hla week ends, or 
he may slip away all by him.-e-lf and 
find tiiem. 



told her about it, and asked her whv j one aecret of hHppliies*. Don't fori;''t 

»he didn't urge Burt to accompany 

them. 

"But he wouldn't even If I asked 
him," ahe said, mournfully. "1 know 
he'd never atay away from me over 
night." 

"Would you like him to go?" 

"I'd love jt." »he told inc fervently. 
So of course I tried to help her. When 
the chance came nicely, 1 asked Hurt 
if he were not going camping with 
the men. He frowned alightly, and 
lifted his chin to the *ky in a aort of 
defiant challenge at fate. 

"Why-er-no," he answered. "lou 
sec, Mary, id like awfully well to 
go; In fact. I haven't had a vacation 
since 1 was married, but I wouldn't 
leave the little woman alone for any- 
thing. She'd never forgive me. Why. 
we haven't been separated a night 
»!nce we were married. It would 
Break her heart." 

Then I had to laugh. It was vuch 
fun to have them both longing for i 
vacation and each thinking the oth' i- 
one could not possibly bear up under 
the strain of the separation. So I told 
him Just what Alloc had said, and ne 
had enough humor to enjoy it. He 
left with the other men on the camp- 
ing trip the following day. and after 
thev had disappeared on the thin lit- 
tle ribhon of a trail that ttragg 



Answer* to Correspondent!. 

Oeorge 8. -Apply to the tieare»t 
Coast Artillery station. I should 
think, or vise thrc igh the nearest re- 
cruiting station. 1 am very proud 
that you boys like my "J.itlle Ameri- 
ca" picture, for I lnved doing It. 

Anita— T would not be discouraged. 
Kxaminations aie aw:ui m ressltiea. 
Yes, 1 read of several , aa, a like the 
one you mention, and I'm sorry lor 
the cirls. but I don't think they 
should have losl their C" ;rage and 
turned quitter. 

Kate V.— Henna is a product of the 
orient. I think, and is said to be 
harmless to the hair. It will give a 
reddish tinge to brown or ashen hair. 

Jessie I*— I have nev» r plaved In 
Tampa. The flower* w.to still fra- 
grant when thev reached me. No. 
Mv father died when I was five year* 

oid. 



J. F A. Why do you try to force 

your talent in a profession you have 

the side of "tag mountain." Alice' turn- I »«H»er liking or traininc for" If you 



en to me with a big sigh of relief ana 
: said: 



really want to try forestry, go in] 
for a course, and apply then to the ' 



"<>h. I'm going to hop Into sn oid ' e-ovetnment for a reeulsr position as 
! skirt and waist, and forget powd. r I R for< '"■ ranger, 
[and perfume and Klad rags for twi 
I whole dnys, and Just get out of doors I 
' and play." j 

I "Don t yon ever try that together'. "| 
jl asked "Just play. I mean? 1 
J should think th.it marriage would be j 
, awtul if there never waa any lime to j 
■piny. JTon't you ever ill ess In old 
I clothes and get out together for long j 

! chummy hikes, or go hehing or hunt- 
ing, or anything like that?" ] 



Curtis T— No. I have not started 

the Orphans' Home yet. hut I shall. 

Your letter was ever so nice. Indeed 

ira mav help all you are wiling to. 

MART PH'KKOIID. 
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H&ve any of you been fortunate , " 'I can drive a car well. Dr. Li ' 

enough to meet somebody who has j she »ald eagerly. 'Let me go to the 



coma fresh from the battle line, that 
"far-flung battle line" over in France? 
Have you *at and listened to them 
tell quietly stories that thrill and 
weaken you. and then make you long 
for strength to do all that may be 
asked of you? 

Jt seems to me as if the nurses come 
in contact with the most wonderful 
instances of heroism, of sacrifice and 
endurance of any class in the great 
war. 

While we were taking the scenes 
for "The Little American" I met a 
good many persons who were inter. 



front for help. Give me one of Ui« 
boys and I will be all right. I know 
I will.' 

"Discipline relaxes in ttmes of great 
emergency. She selected the young 
doctor she wanted, a youngater Just 
out of St. Luke's back home, and they 
started out to make that perilous 
dash. I don't think any of us realixcu 
until she had gone that It was almost 
hopeless." 

"Did she bring back the surgeons r~ 
I asked after waiting a minute, for 

Miss R had turned away her beaa, 

and when she looked back at me, her 



THURSDAY. JULY 19, 1917. 



eated in the picture and all that It ! .«»-. .t. >,,„,,.»,. ~ k. i» 
-» n «i **- A«.» n « ..»».-» .,.«. . ..»..-» Tts. ahe brought them back, driv- 

Canadian girl. Miss R — . who had I h .round h * 

months" B F r»l ^J*«ueh 0U l2Sr B t0 ,h « C ^ tMU - BUt *"« they sprang 
? J t 5? a ! , ery Ch '" ; out and offered her assistance, an. 

£-*.£ ^' sn,b „ ulan , ce •"■" "? I waved them back. I was looking ou. 
how true they were to life. But I , of lhe wlnaow with „„,, „,* th . 

turned to her and asked a little other nurMa ana we ner ^ k 

wearily, I am afraid, it waa all so - 



heart sickening even In our mtmle 
world. 

"la It really so bad over there?" 

She did not meet my eyes, but looked 
past me, out at the wonderful sun- 
light that flooded the whole place with 
a glory it seem» is never so vivid as 
here in California, and her eyes were 
very grave, as she answered: 

"No one can tell what It Is like. It 
leavea your mind a blank ready to 
register only pity and aid." 

"What was the most tragic thing 
that you witnessed yturself?" I asked 
her. 

"I? Oh, I was not at the firing 
line, you see: I was only at a hos- 
pital In the rear, an old chateau that 
has been turned over to the Red Crois 
by a woman whose name is blessed by 
thousands abroad. She was an Ameri- 
can girl before her marriage, and 
haa lost her husband this year, but 
ahe goes on with her work so bravely 
that It Is known she la to receive the 
Cross. 

"A contingent of girla arrived at 
our hospital from this side, among 
them the daughter of a very wealthy 
New York. She had been a pampered. 
spoiled, child, I knew, and I ex- 



her long gr*y cloak. Her white 
drese was stained with the red badge 
of courage, my dear." She had been 
shot on the way and had stuck to 
her post Just the same, driving her 
car through tha very Jaws of hell 
Itaelf." 

"And she died?" I felt a curious 
hush over tha utter hopeless horror 
of it all. 

"Yes, she died," answered Miss R 

quietly. "Many of them do. Life over 
there treada over fields of scarlet 
lilies dally." 



Assurers to Correspondents. 

Anna L.— Let's hope a mother turns 
up somewhere. I think you are the 
pluckiest girl, only U, and earning 
your own living for three years. 
Write to me agaH and I will let you 
know If I hear from anyone who 
wants a daughter. 

Mabel C. P.-I loved "Hulda From 
Holland," too. Thanks for the clip- 
ping. It was lota of fun 10 find some 
one who remembered the dog in 
"The Foundling." 

Mrs. Kate B.— I shall be very glad 
to look the book over you apeak of 



pected to find her a hindrance and ' .ending. Waa It Mr. White or Mr. 



annoyance. She knew little excepting 
the very rudiments of first aid, and 
she seemed to take the whole affair aa 
a sort of huge show, very entertain- 
ing snd full of thrills. 

"Then." her voice lowered, and she 
paused a minute, "then one night 
there was an air raid and it took four 
of our best surgeons and 'destroyed 
part of our main wing. The place 
was tilled with a batch of freshly 
wounded that had come in that after- 
noon, and not one real surgeon in 
the place. The nearest place to get 
any was at a little temporary fiela 
hospital Just behind the main artillery 
lines, a very dangerous position. 

"And suddenly, while every one was 
stupified and stunned at the horror 
of the devastation, this New York 
Sir! came up with a motor cloak 
thrown around her shoulders over her 
Red Cross gown. 



Harrlman who suggested It? 

Jack T.— Yea, Indeed, our Home 
Guard is a very real organization. 
It is called the Laaky Home Guard, 
and made up of volunteers from the 
studio here at Hollywood. Wallace 
Reid is color sergeant. 

Mrs. F. D. S.— Miss Ferguson Is 
now with the Artcraft Pictures Cor- 
poration. Address her at the New 
York studio. Her first picture la 
"Barbary Sheep." from Robert Hich- 
ena' novel. 

Frances D— I don't know. You 
would have to write directly to Miss 
Barrymore and describe the type of 
play to her. A letter will reach her 
In care of the fcxohman offices. Em- 
pire Theater Building, New York City. 
MARY PICKFORD. 
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Oh, did you ever hear of the rich 
little poor girt? Now, not "The Poor 
Uttle Rich Olrl." mind, bat Just turn- 
ed around the other way. I never dM 
until ahe popped right out of a dark 
cloud and showed me its silver lining. 

You know that nearly everybody 
wishes they were rich. If all the un- 
fulfilled wishes and hopes deferred 
could be heaped up like letters to 
Santa Claua by some wonderful good 
fairy, what a lot of strange heart 
yearnings we would find. I ean re- 
member well how I planned some day 
to cat all the chocolate marshmallows 
I wanted, and wear pink velvet morn- 
ing, noon and night. Mother laughs 
even now, sometimes, when Lottie or 
I remind her how we both wished for 
a pink sealskin dress. 

But If you have ever had all the 
money you want you find out the 
queerest truth of all, that it doesn't 
buy any of the greatest thins* In the 
world— love or friendship, loyalty or 
courage or anything like that, Too 
can Just buy things that grow In 
stores and shops, and not a single 
flower from the garden of life. 

Well, one day back In New York, we 
went to visit a friend who was ill in 
the hospital, a very dear old ftiend of 
Mother's. While they were talking 
out on the big upper veranda where 
the convalescents sit in the sunlight. 
I saw the dearest little girl brought 
out by a nurse. She must have been 
about six years old, and had been a 
victim of that fearful scourge that 
swept New York, infantile paralysis. 
She had recovered after a stay In the 
isolation hospital, but now. In this 
one, they were trying to restore the 
use of her limbs, and It was a long, 
hard fight uphill. 

The nurse was a young English 
girl, buoyant and rosy cheeked. The 
minute I caught slgnt or tha child's 
face I went straight over to get 
acquainted. She waa almost inee- 
acribably attractive. Her hair lay 
in thick, bright, goid-colored curls 
on her head and her eyes were 
dark, so dark that you could hardly 
distinguish between the Iris and the 
pupil. But there waa such a look of 
dauntless happiness, of almost radi- 
ant good nature and contentment in 
her face, that It made one stand 
and marvel. Mind, she was a help- 
less little cripple from the waist 
down. 

"She has a beautiful gift," the 
nurse told me. "She simply makes 
everybody happier who is around 



had a Uttle girl butt week who had 
never been away from home over 
night, and I 4on"t know what we 
would have done If It had not been 
for Fay. She told 'her the ether 
was Just New York perfume, and 
not to be afraid of It at all. Ike' 
Just makes believe about every- 
thing, and do you know, ahe waa * 
little foundling. She cans us nurses 
her first, second and third mothers. 
I don't aee how any woman could 
desert a baby that looked like her." 
I don't see how anyone could 
desert any kind of baby, not while 
there waa love left In one'a heart. ' 
and strength to breathe, but when I 
I left. Mother and I walked doom j 
the aide atreet leading to the earj 
and I waved good-by aa long as I 
could see her out on the open-air 
porch, such a rich little poor girt 
with everyone to love tier. 

Surely If ever a cloud waa lined | 
with silver It waa here. I don't ; 
know what ever became of her. The j 
nurse told me her chaneea of being 

j adopted were slight now on ae- J 
count of her crippled condition, but 

| if anyone wanted to catch a sun- 
beam for home use, a little mascot) 
of happiness and merriment, 1 
would tell them to find the road to 
that big red brick hospital and ask ■ 
for the foundling named Fay. 



Answers to Correspondent!. 
Louise D.-I think you ought to ask ! 
Jack and Lottie whether I am an 1 
angel or not. They could give you a ! 
true report. I'm afraid there fa no * 
place Just now. 

Beulab fi.— Your letter waa Just aa 
cheery and optimistic as It could be 1 
I love to get that kmd. When you 
and Jean are up in the poplar grove, j 
think of me, 

Mary Lois B — Your letter arrived , 
too late to send on the note. I am j 
ever so aorry. Perhaps It Isn't too 
late even now. 

Alice W.— I love bablea dearly, and , 
some <lay I'll write an article Just | 
about the different kiddies who hav 
played with me. Including the little 
"Hulda From Holland" onea that you j 
loved. 

Baby S — Indeed I do remember ywu, j 
and am so glad you have found your j 
way Into the pictures. I thought you 
would. I will write to you later. 

Esther B.-T do not know of the pre- ' 
paratlon you speak of for making ' 
hair naturally curly. Address to ! 



M 



her, nurses, doctors and the other 

patients. She sings to herself half I Hollywood "cat 

the other child patlenta here. We' 



PICKFORO. 
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I wonder how parents dare to he 
rtnal in their unforgiving. Life is so 
short sven when It extends to Its 
longest span, and love so rare. 1 
don't see how a mother or father 
can absolutely cut the tie that binds 
their children to them, no matter what 
happens. I wonder If pergonal price, 
after all, isn't at the bottom of It, 
the feeling that anything wrong their 
children do is a direct reflection on 
their upbringing. 

Such a pitiful letter came to me 
last week from a boy of 17. I felt 
very proud when I read it. for he said 
be had been all alone in New York 
and desperate, and be happened to go 
in to see the last picture. 

"You made me think of my little 
sister back home," he wrote, "and 
*o I didn't do what I was going to. 
I've enlisted Instead, and maybe if 
I come back they'll forgive me then " 
He atole money from hla father. 
Not much, about BO, because he want- 
ed to buy himself an equipment for 
hia home company and his father 
would not give It to him. As he ar- 
gued It out with himself, he hud been 
working in his father's store Just for 
his board for some time, and that 
money was rightfully his. Besides, 
wasn't It in a splendid cause? All 
of his friends were enlisting and he 
had begged to be allowed to go, too. 
And when his father found out tha 
loss and conlronted him, he had con- 
fessed to the truth and been turned 
out of doors. 

"He called me a thief." he writes, 
"and said he didn't want me In hla 
family, and if I went Into the army 
I'd be a disgrace to it. It makes me 
want to stop right now. I don't know 
why I took It." 

I don't suppose he thought any more 
of taking It than he would havs a 
few years ago "nigging" applea from 
his father's orchard or doughnuts 
from the old stone crock on the pan- 
try ahelf. It waa family money. He 
was working for the family and get- 
ting no pay. Strictly apeaklng, it was 
wrong, of course, but did It Justify 
the curse of unfocgiveness? I wonder 
what his mother whs doing all that 
time when his father waa turning him 
out of the home? It seems to me she 
must have been a frightened little 
mother to have allowed It I know 
my Mother wouldn't have. Mother al- ! 
ways says she believes completely In 
that little funny toast: 
"There's so much bad In the best of 
us. 
Ami so much good in the worst of 
us. 
That is hardly behooves any of ua, 
To speak against the rest of us," 
When anybody is saying unkind 
things about another, Mother always 
speaks up and takes their part Just 
on general principles Just think how 
that mother and father will (eel If 
some day there comes word of their 
loss, that awful word that Is gener- 
ally several weeks old, and only tells 
of another soldier who has given his 
•<fe for the cause. 

t heard not long ago of a Uttle 



mother In England who was handed 
the Victoria Cross by the Mayor of 
her town, the cross that would have 
been pinned to her boy's coat had he 
lived. It thrilled one. but Just think 
if ahe had sent him out without a 
farewell kiss, without forgiveness or 
love if he had done as this boy from 
Nebraska has. Would she feel she 
had a right to the Cross? 

When I was a little girl traveling 
around lhe country, we used to Start 
out In a new town Sunday mornings 
and look up In the air for a cross to 
show us the way to the church. You 
can always find them that way If 
you are a stranger. And I used to 
love the Jld chants and familiar words 
heard over and over again. A chlld'a 
memory reglatera so much unwitting- 
ly that seems to come back when you 
grow older. One offertory anthem I 
loved had these words, 

"He will have mercy and abundant- 
ly pardon." 

Just think of that, abundantly par- 
don. That means over and over again, 
doesn't It? I wonder how human be- 
ings dare to refuse forgiveness I 
wish I could find that boy. He only 
gave his first name and said he waa 
going into the Navy, and his home 
waa in Nebraska. The letter was 
signed "Ted." I hope he writes again. 



Answer* to Correspondents, 

Lavlna M.— Mice Burke and Miss 
Clark, care the Famoua Players Lasky 
Company, also Miss Frederick. Miss 
Talmadge. care Selsnlck Corporation, 
New York City. Miss O'Neill has been 
playing in "Tha Wanderer." 

L. C— I will have the script looked 
up, and you may be sure It will be 
well cared for. I appreciate your In- 
terest In my work very much. 

Florence P.— I do not remember the 
order you apeak of. What was the 
date of the letter? My old home was 
in Toronto. I am glad you liked 
"Mistress Nell." It is one of my old 
favorites. 

N. Polsen— Your letter was a real 
tribute to horses, and I love them, too. 
I think the money could do a great 
deal of good In that way. but I think 
he is going to found scholarships with 
it for boys and young men who wish 
to follow civil engineering and ship- 
building. 

Leona L.— I'll say the prayer, and 
hope with all my heart you will paes. 
Your writing shows a rather nervous 
temperament, but artistic, I should 
think. Don't worry about things you 
cannot help. Do the best you can 
and keep cheery. 

Mrs. J. F.— Many thanks for your 
criticism and interest over "The Pride 
of the Clan." The point you bring 
up may be true. But then I have had 
some letters saying that no girl could 
ever be the head of a clan. Don't you 
think It will have to go at artistic 
license?" 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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1 afered at •!»• 



^St^S^SSA^ 

HIS GIRL OF DREAMS. 

«, ».«>, «..r !!•*■ N<f-L^|£&-* l " ,, '"* ,,m w,lh • ro * B " 

The following nlghl aboul II. a lele- 



and Mk »* If I •»••>- lb* atoile* of 
lh. WW wOgM i*dc-cl real Me All 
thry KM gitatly rulfirtl^. aepoa'lal' 
ly the** whl.h de|i«l lh* lit* of P«r' 

*e. uted )WIM girl*. 
I with thoae who imtglti* IW» '" 



>■'. ■ •• «-*n <■"•»• >•> *» ck ,rom on ? 

at h»r biolhcra. Wa* rieiic»e with 
Uif It* e.iht ll'<. the waa »"'■ *'"* 
t hn*w then ell* had VOi lb* 3'?'"; 
in-., of her whole home III* behind 
h.r. end had at*** 1" l."»ton <m ">» 



irut could h*v* known **i«ik«'«- | ,,i,M l H «l. tiutung 1" lew ■J!** 
ght MM lo m* In N.w York, a etrlUf Ihe man who "»d her «« «••»»*« 
...• ih, ; «.i ■ •!! , i. .rJ family. »«r j h.r mother _«.„. 

f.iyer wee a wtnllhy hot*. owrv.1. iw.. w..L. Itlec ber falher recelv 
an.1 t.t ».. Ihe loungeet of hi* four ed a letter from l»r from • « anaaian 
.aligner., town in,, KJ l.o"M «■' !»«», 

1 think tttr wet* rtut»'*n». »r *i , rvcr> iti» Inn.!!* « i-mi- wiwnl m 

**••_. ..I. k.^ .. . a u. LM—liu b. n tllil al e> . 



teaet the i .in 'i'« atrr. Tb* gtrit had 
inherit,.! the heaey blond* hair aw} 
<Urk »yt* with th* peculiar grace and 
allurement tb»l teem th* tpe. Ul iiu 
of nature lo lh« higher clet* Hut- 
■un »omn. 

Kranre*. eapeclally wag attractive. 
Bo* w»* una 1 1 and eleoder. and I don'l 
Ihink 1 eve, knew a girl who l'«k ao 
ruurh hapfiura* out of «ha »rlr«llun 
of b»r alllr*. Hha dr*»»»d a»b b**ull- 
ful laat*. and thoaa »l*. kn»w h«r »«lt 
ofira aald U wa» mwly «he inflection 
of b*r a#jM^B« j. t-» ■ .. ;*. 

1 iKYtr ItkM lh« man »h* cbaaa 
>, »»r InUnJrd bu»banJ. Il« ■•■• 
>t>ja< and t'ry (ood i.-lin,. of il.» 
burlr Or*. 1 d '«'» b»ll*v. h« r\n 
looked a« a thlld or a no«*r «uh 
bi»» In hn llf». I donl Ihlnk ho < *t" 
kn«w whal •«»«• mmlo wa*. II* had 
l<*n born and b >u«ht up In h«w 
York. »llh »uc<:»u alaaya ahrad of 
hint aa hla i"»l In III*. It a»rnwd a« 
If ha tnrrtly appralard her )outh and 
brauty at an added n» ' I. 

^^• >hn«ol mo a Irtter h* wrotr 
h«r. *fi*r h»r rnothrr had oppoatd 
.-»: marrtaf*. It r*ad: 

"My strl of dmm»-I kno» you 
will n«««r allow aucb a imall thing 
at iMi t« i«»rt ut f«r»rrr. W« ar* 
oM tnouih la rrallt* our own mlnda." 
tH» waa S. tb* - ■• !'.> "If >' J 
art In tamrtt, >ou will m«*t m« 
at th* notion plrr tomorrow nlitht. 
U't can lak* lb* run up thtro and 
b* marilrd wllbo.it anyon* troubllnc 
•it and you will •«• my (Irl of dreamt 
foraver." 

"Would you »o. Mitt I'likfordT" 
ttn> atkod nw. with a lmr« *mi> 
co hrr Hpa, 

"Ind»«d I wouldo'l." I told hrr. '1M 
do aa my mother told m* to. If ha 
lorad f-c and wanted to marry m«. 
ba'd hata In win Mother flrtt." 

•"But you lot* your hutbanj t*i- 
ter than your mother al«a)t. don't 
)'■"' >h* t ■ -' i it to wtttfuiiy. "!■»•• 
hap* your mother hat r-e-i better 
to you than mlna hat. My father 
and 1 hat* alwaya be«n i.i-.. but 
mother la different." 

"Then tell your father," I urgr^. 
"Do anythlnf. but don't to on the 



tb* manias* >'ln»lly. h« bad dt. 
.mIi.I her. told her h* had !« Join 
h'« t^einnii «l once, and htd lefi 
i,. r iii.'iiry lo ao ta. k hOlM to hei 
o*ll |<enpl*. 

Her falhrr it Influenllil and relenl. 
let. IhmMlrtt. In liM, lb* man 
will b« piinlihrd. but meonllm*. can 
any punlthinent «l»e back lo Kianett 
thai falih In llf* which It youth* 
own heiiiaitT 

I hav* ihouaht about her *" murh 
lately, and wondered what ah* «tt 
■ ■.in a to .lo now. and why (Irla <ul- 
k'tr ;.!*« mo blindly. 



AaMW't* to Corrcipondtntl. 

Mi*. II. M. i: -I will »end >uur |e«. 

ler on to lllll* Anna. loo. Ho mam 

hav* ..mie for her. I with I could 

thank everyone In her nam*. 

Mrt. M.lt. C— Your letter mad* m* 
feel at though 1 really knew you. In- 
deed, mother* are wondenul Ytt. I 
»or* my o»n hair In "Tb* Voor Lit- 
tle HI li Hill" 

Mr*. A. It ll.-The orphan** home 
la Jut! my o*n ld«a- I haven't a*- 
cured the kind of tit e I w»»i aa y*t 
for it. but th* re**on I wanted on* 
wtt because of all th* leitert I re- 
ceive from children who ar* bonulee* 
and without love. 

J -.. i Li... s -Tell William and li n 
and Harry 1 thank them for tha pic- 
ture they tent me. and Mugty'a, too. 
What would Anna think If the could 
ever have *ueh brother* and < Utile 
titter all waiting for her. I will tell 
her. 

I.eura- W. M.-Won't you wrllt 
again and tell in* all about your farm 
and where It UT I waa ao lotcrealed, 

Mr*. I.'mm* K— It teemed a* nice 
to bear again of toy odd picture, 
"Much a Little Queen."' I remember 
Ihe letter from your titter about th* 
Wreck play. "Tha Golden . Slipper." 
■-"••I the t-rl.t to th* Mary PKkford 
rilm Corporation, Lo* Angelea, Cal. 
MAKY tUCaUwaUA 
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t *>•'> rUM, 1017, lit th*- >f. -r |nr>-> WltWpmp** * * ■ t -1 ■ > m«. Y*l*9*6 Ml *»#- 

U '« Hut), I'.xHt'.u. W\ r U bin ■'•..>f.f, t...|.niia, u -.*...« mt 1r «»it.. 

tull im. I'ttt-H- -)ll ■-.« <>f i hi * iflttlt Im n!a*.tr or I* !»«*• U **• 

I/ft**!/ yitoHlbtfl •! nr«|il hf -t--e.nl t*i *.*••» r h.I- m( M ' C b lUm 

HCI IUr« Nayrtfliailrr *t t atdlt •!*•. 

ONE TOO MANY. 

no you rtmember how In all Uaptirvawa bow In make tverrthlng Iota- 
old lime fairy Ut*e Ihe at. i mother i tr. And I've got two of lh* girl* 
wga wlrked. and iiwci» th* lit* of Ihw'aiarlng with me, to*. I u-i to die*d 
lllll* " iii'!«,.|u grtrl mlt. i*h|«; iing bom* before with only l>*d 

It ..■in.. I a* If all tt M . in .»( berg .'•"« •»«• n " b'Uaakeeper. lit oif- 
mint be Ilk* that, didn't II? I know f'.'ewl now. 

I thought *. And two week* ago I, * n * » *»' ><«nl»et nn l-r frat 1*1- 
bad a letter from nnoll.er girl wlt« p' to rtwd II over again. Kh« *ald 
wat Jutt bre.hlng her heart over Ihe ,y * "" ♦»•« '" "" "*. w ''"'•«•• * ,, » 



UilfilM'T In htr fatf.r, » honir 

' 1 i ..n't !•» -ir to go b*>in* -ti.- • *h* 
.■"■■" i ' ■ t'i In mf iMdrfi'i (-'.aft-,' 
•hi* »i.i-pt. *'! •t'm'-tt Mu htr •*»»■« 
I llilnk of b*f vl"K it.f Mm t».l- -j. 
U«tnc In ih« ».iii.- f*>r*ni«. aitet tj.ivtn< 



•••<*» ' F e^^* t#>o p«*h* " If ah* |>%4 rv--.t 
. a»i.4"l l*r l*»t\ >n1 tnlixL «n4 
&•■«# ttalrk til thX nrw •JrlrU. th*r*» 
I if hi h*-.« U« n lh* UU1« rift In ih« 
.0.4 h-Hfttt-n h*»r«*lf »»*.'1 l--f tmth*r. 

|lBa ]) . i h* H.-J1-1 t- ... ha.* •" *tal' > 4 
^•wk-ffl 



■ I ' I i » fa **t ■»!" ■.•,■,,-- ■■ o|ii*i "I'M inw"i| jBt a ■ a, * *. 

my own darling n-... . , n- ",'•» "V*''" . w7,*" 

*..,.! Of It t* t».*t .he .»* a f.leM. ' '- *"* *!, '.f T .r i l . ^ J 
»nd vv. .11 loved her *u l-.Kio Ihla , . •*- an «M.d lhal ah* went back goal 

. | I " ,f d out b.r ml. lake, ghe a- fit me 

'«.. »*ld the htd rer-taed lo retarwi* «*« ** ".7"" "I'l". '".' .*,'.' '"': 



horn* aflrr Iver ..hool .1 ...1 Mb* ; '"« '*"»• "«««» •«"*•■« '««<« "»* 
b«d goi» iH.tead lo the home «f * } *ha« ll«y t-« tot glad tb* wa. 
girl friend lo apend lie v*. aiL.ti. l" 
n.irelng her glKvtne, fe.ling t li— in- 



I 



Jury agalntt heiaelf u,ult* a* mirl 
*g*l. tt her mother. And do J le* 
know, M'tnehuw, after I had lead ber 
tetter over, I fell a* If ptld* lay at 
Ihe bottom of It, »!.■ aaa an only 
child. Kb* had lak.n ber 
|.'.vre tt h* V I '-f I'." )■■ ton Wl.n th* 

waa not at a.h<xd. The rH.mlng »f 
ihlt new wife »™M put her authority 
to one (Me. and ei.ei would Jutt get 
lh* little daughter again, not the ml*, 
tint 

At any ral*. I wrote ber a aaauj let- 
ter, and laid ler whot I ghould do If 
I were the. lie )u*t at nice »»4 
.harming a* I could. Think of my 
.'atber'a Iktjjplpgow a* piiam'Mnl. rtha 
■aid he had Wen aueh a tpl.r.tld. 
khd falher lo hei all her llf* I woo- 
• ler thai th* bad not ecm»ld*ced him 
j.ut a Utile bit, before ah* atayed 
•■»,.) and tiled *i It- I'nie when 
b« needed her tmlle and tymi.tlby. 

And veeteiday there came twik a 
letter from ber In anewey I* rome 
eh* had son* back h*in* 

•'Awl oh, Mlt* lU-kfoid." «h* aa.a. 
">nu don't know b »w aihained I felt. 
Mother w»t Jutt won-lerful t<» in* 
Im going to call her mother becaaae 
I tl».)« cvlUd my own precwu* 
mother 'Mamma' when I wee little 
And lv*.l toot toe lulu hi* r«*>ui beat 
olgl.l an 1 t.ld i» bow" lappy I hat 
rrfad* blrn. It* wall lhat when ahw 
knew* *b* wa* teally paaltig away. 
my mother told him *b* l.-)a-d he 
would marry *g«ln to keep tb* borne 
together, and alv* m* » n i ■ • < v 
And her* I had been eeintb attd 
thinking only ef aargatt I wl»h yew 
could tee bow dl'lercol the wlede 
beuM aeema with M«bti her*. •*• 



cvdrr how ma-.y girl* have 
.... ] .way for ihlt earn* caute, im 
.■mint, of th* wo.ntn v.bo lh*y feel 
., taken li-li irt'.tlof* pit-*" If 
only they tould realiM that »ome- 
tiioe* the tlep-iu'l!.. r It. In reality, 
the fairy godmother irr dltgulae. 

Amv.tr, to CwrTgipO-dWl. 

• .. (.- #.— tbend your *»ilpt lo lb* 
klai) IVUfoid Kllro t'urp . l-o* An- 
gwtea, Cal. Tluink yea for the nice 
letttr yoa aotit m*. 

•iklr*. K. A.-I hat* wrtllen r.r.t »r- 

• ■■> Jeakruty. It i* a (Htiful 

fault, and t thli.k *!m-et a menial 

afiivnt. 1 gave Mother your met- 

_ 
^llli M --tlray hair 1* often hered- 
itary, and I think It m .tt le. In your 
i pm% jo»j ar* •*> Jouag I would not 
■l, »n>- dye If 1 wet* you. Ho lo 
OV. *etr t*et hair apeeUIItt you can 
a«d gel eapert lieatmenL 

V. Kn —No. Indeed You do not 

|wew how many peoeple writ* to me. 

f grlvat **rr pertoAa! lr*.uUe* Ihey 

• ik wat about I am only too gltd 

E any word ef gnlr.e can belp. 

». a i IM** »*« *'- •■" 

7... vk.-i i yow • • ' • 

I I me ; -•! what kl.'.d ef p'.f. e 

■; . ne living in? 



P-Wby doe.'t >o« yet In 

rllh the lie •". I'. ■• .1 !■ ■■•■■ 
Cl't'i If girl w- ■re-It' I I' 

ar* yaw wotfld forget yotr lent!! 
i, if low did Ihlt. 

MAHY J'lCKroRD. 



■lit M 



lull 






repfHgbl, t«IT, wy tb* Met ler. bettegaawr e»*e...i.. m»t*i>4 »i ga*> 

llegert Hall, l/>og«e, All yltkta eeaervee, la.latia, *>**><• ef <••**• 

tallea. r>al.ll.a<l>* of IH. erilelt la evkele • r la , ..( •• ,<• 

preeely *;».UIi.t ....,1 >,, apeetel areeageo.eat . i<h 

the we* lore nevtepepee eynelaafr, 

ANOTHER MOTHER. 

lf«w ktrang* lor* It when II wtntt n.M>„, ggd >.»y, ijj. h ;.,t k«gt*t 
le f.-'iii w.Dio.t any leyard at all| , " l » »•»» '■' '• •»» tb* aaon^i U 
for Iba happtne,* cf the gfgg !•****. 

I fttnvmbtr laat m*itl 1 wrote a 



talk on tbie, bul flout the ant 
■weeUbMita, l-ut lodavy Uter, i 
It'ter fi ic. a ..: a., i j me lo t 
aaetAer "M«tr- 1 • i ■ . 

"I let* lr.»ra. It*, *.e ivk tatt 
ah* aaye. "I Loo, hav. !».« eVtavraat 



lute thai mutt be wai 

"'■ J« n'l yeeu II . 1 
eewg bay Leg*) titnlfeefiadltg't 
...i»i/y Mat e **) *h» at dur.g **- 
ly the f«M IMktgu weekU.* ber. 

.> kg ,-.-.. i„ gt rt I*, *v**t*»jrr 
/i l e lag *a« da-eat,' l waa*. aad 



--»•-'- ■ «""" »"« "•——•1 r*«ww|a. t..n la Uier y.art. *%* 
rl ulbe world I t- , I. i '-"■n,.. , ,,;.„.,, ,, t« f , ar ihtum lLTm 

II... *o,IMr M - rue. ,.-l 1 w.-.l as. , , ,,,,..„ Al , )UrJtm »,» u* 

1 wax a* much le mak, bee lM**y ., ,., ,..j , f ,,^.,„ x^a. 

You tee. it l. |.„ p.,, «„|I.., i„. ;M . ,.,..„!„ (lntr „.,.. k ,| 



b*e> • • .«.^i '•• 

Ik.t gas abee^iapavty Xald <■ 

.'i llil'-rl aorrowjul jr.il. at. I 
ajgeg the it woiklng tt niraatkeepef. 
My lllll" ,ie!.r I. i .t :,.,■ «! ,i 
a' I I .in luli.lfg In a hoep'lal. 
"My il*jft*t amb,iu>n bill •>' • 
( ■r u* Ibree a* toon »» I ran 
1 ■ i I'll yow how it hJita to aa* 
ll.if.r » .'•.:.'. hi .way In 

. . I .• . • 

tod e* wl iint. am tx.w..>-t t* ♦»•» . 
any iking to keep her frutti «. 

•fie leti t at all w. . ■ «»d ' 

(be wrn'i gl.e up In the leatt. 
training l* tbeee yeace. I'.e </ . *'■■•;, 
ed elgbl nv.n'li*. and I hat* to l.vr 



14 lliat, a..i/^l^.w, all '.i 

II . lien year* of r«*«!a»ve^e and i 
il»r bare allppeel aw*y and left >♦, 
> reply banded. 

ygaj tiv.theri and f»tl»*ei. try. 

• ■ ■ i pavew ytM un yo^uaetf yaw are 

a iir^a far tt* fat. t/ T la gagf j*i»- 

•ebrea bat» the ptae, if Ik. Uy w 

' yew are trying t* hel».' tHBUta; lav 

i:-lp then J-et a a* tie bn la 

,r tr, ,» w,.; j, )0-r mi, TtY 

,m Uvir vnaloa and dream their 
e, and ft their f'.l In the pelh 



, u d .,,i ,,i • Hie. t.!<r race that !h»r »'nM l<av* 

whlih It l.aidly <n-/«jb lo ..iti- gtaujl**^*** nh * "'« '* '*•*"*• i ,WI " 1 *'' 

with And mother d>** *o want iw>, — — 

lo iitin if J ran. I don't like wr> Aoiwcri lo torrrtpOBtitrjti. 

i«|, but I mutt <lo It, alul ).. .1 in >r| ||, |(. x _| wji r<1 ,^ , n j IVIt'g 

talk! *!»*>• Iielp 10* I lie* ... • ... li »,-: \* tpl/tafBd If yew 

• by I mutt. 11. aaa write let* u. ••* »n belp him. Thank yr/o. 
Of Ibem. Never mind th* per*oi.i. 



aepect of them. We all think vf our 
lit whit* we read tavtan. 

"Why itmtlwift It Jaal ****** la Me ioi nictwrr 
at if l - ' waa gexhteg happy. ba the 
w. i, j. t t ae j tv*e ketvg. a> 



f> M R-I Ihlrk lb* faeloey ecrlpt 
Kllkl would Balk* a 



late. I *tu.>t *r.J try 

for Ihet take of my ptUewtt, i~» i 

car.'l lell you 1-ow a.!..; i . ■ 

• U.e ao many . ■ bear I ■ • I ' 
(o try motion ptclur* w.i '... pgdj '■ 
not a Ml l-reti>. ar>1 I . 
of t..'i arobltlona with duly i 
log all my ttrcngtli and all« nl!»o 
I'd love It. batdahlpt en-1 all, though 



■any fUytotj i^ ■ -ifrg. Caatk.'* f-/K , name It 



1 4*a*t know Ut* aravwtra 

ur next two ^uettlor.t. To» wortVl 
v wtIU Martn 0*1* and Mr.' 
direct. I think Mia* White I* 
le. I dcm'i know whether tb* 
'letkiea or not. 

e j:— Tler.k you fcr namlne 
ygejr candy atore for . me. I wcrsld 



.S'unlng baa many hardahliui. loo. i b.v* to *e* It w.th all my pktutaj 

hate rrad all I eojld. »>.d I hough*, ground, tt you deaertb*. 

II the htlf-amotlttr.d ambltloa l*tr> _ 

*i,e. I'm afrav4 it wi:t i ... la wall] Mrm. O. T. O -Ho many acltrg r* 

»-'. »• -•' 'vetler U*h As** *M p*i»v 

aptwtl lntt li** * •'.' al- ~ ■• .; 1 feet o< era h»! ana* wput grafl- 
r.«i.r If e.. r t->i ej>.«rve dee* ewewe . I i ^j, at Uv* wwrevtrfal r »*ra uw l e. I 
|U knew the value of good, ha/41 wul te" tiym bo'.h **f yvar WHef. 
wwrh. went I; — 

■wise thing mare. T tore y*<J taecatetel K. It M.-Yon •*>« a* aula I* be 
ww* are another moth't t girt** Irwl noa-jer and drwaaaaer bar. I ea- 

Thtt wat *lt. but do yew knotri Jeytd jour letter, and with yoa eenM 
wrbtt I wanted tn do right ana), aejknow 1'gU, loo. 
go a a* 1 had rvad ttt U« I* that i M.\I»Y rlCKroa*. 



THURSDAY. AUGUST 16, 1917. 

DAILY TALKS BY MARY PICKFORD 



FRIDAY, AUGUST 17, 1917. 



Ceajrlghr. Itir. by «k* Mat'lara Newspaper ajadiratr. Rater** at «(«- 

tiaaera Hull, I J«t,. AH «!«»<• renamed. ln.tu.il,,, tlahl of tr«»«- 

lallea. I'uhlleatlon of tkla arllcl* la whole u la |.»ri la es- 

preasty nr«kl*lled esrepl t»y apeelat accaememeat ivllh 

tk* saVOnr* \o.. f i»„ ajadleate. 

MUGGSY. 

tt »•» tba funnleil Iblng about iwtih en* tMr up, -. 1 I M«w b* was 
al-ssei Nobody r»t l»M him that li«ter,ir.g. Then h* looked up at m*. 

ha loild stay aro'ir.o th* eiudbv, orj*o.< laj »-j., j,„ j,,,. * I »v4Sui 
«B*t *e b«l«i<aa there, bat La stared [let him b* kiU*4 wltk cm* ** aay» 
Juat tha aaaaa, I thine «§»,, jjr. w m« i, sack a 

It waa wbeo w» vara taalftg "Tba prectoss thine. I don't understand 



r«or Utile Rich Ocrf at r«rt l>*. 
X. J. Oca day la January *» tba car 
mafia tba Ion*- hill afto^a lb* Utty. 
wa ran-.* within a balrsbreadth of 
running eyrar a doc. It 7*11*4 Just aa 
we swept by, and 1 thought It had 
baan run over. Mother MM to go 
abaad or wa'd ba lata, but I wanted 
W b« aura about Mm, and ao wa 
•topped, mid tha chauffeur rail back. 
Thar* ha waa, anting up In tha 
middle of tha road, llrkinf ont paw. 
and ayelng- ua reproachfully. There 
are many dots, but only on* alagtsy. 
Ha .ji a whit* and tan foa tarrlrr. 
wltk a vary deep br^wn rr*»t rraer one 



tha pers-jo arho takta It lightly. 8a 
Muigar atayed, and I do wlek I e»uld 
tell >oj that 1 - • ..' I I ha studio from 
lira, or una wonderful feat of hero- 
lam. Ha didn't. Ha was hit a dear, 
cheery, Httla comrade through these 
winter days, and when wa cams West, 
wa brought him Willi ua. I didn't, 
but ona of tha bora look far* ol 
him for me. ami you ought to ae* 
hint now. It* is aa aleak and w«U 
groomed aa a bin* rlbborier. 

So when I gat tatlera from girls 
and boy* who era out of Ihetr propar 
sphera and miserable, I think of 
Muggsy. II* waa only a l.ltt* tramp 



'.l^L 1 "*. !* •.•"'^l'?:! *•" >• tan over Mm ther. en 

that bill road, and now b* U a patted, 
thoroughbred foa terrier. Change of 
environment and lotting «ra and good 
food gava him *■'•< i'-l» I and 
brought out every good point he had. 
Why on aarth, If so much ran bo 
dona with Ju»t a dog, why can't w» 
do it with children? I lone to, and 
what'* mora, I mean to. 



g-atab look. I tcatd t*a> chauffeur to 
f •« Km an, and w* I • . i . ■ » as to 
lb* stadia. 

Th#*j alter h* had been aroood 
»!"•*. weak; wg triad la gat rid of 
Mm h»n».,. I thought ther* were 
many p«ot>I" »h(, «... ', apprreiato 
Mutgiy. and while I like tl'«a a Hi- 
ll* bit, I (ova lu.ru » and blrda beat. 
Wa carried my pet eanary on tha 
train each tlnw we want back and 
from ooaat to toaat. It waa 
' , oiKt ,h. r> wa war* changing 
CMcagie. and Ibay **M no 




Antwcrt to ContipoBdent*. 

Mr*. K. it. a I will l«t Ann* know 

t-T.ttago. and l»«y aaw no „ s fCK3f ^ a „ |, ,, ,j.i,i..|l.l of yoa. 

w»»a altewwd b» lha ataapar " x^ „„,, , hlnt 1M , ^,ih« ri m« „,« 

drawing room f.-t. V .1 iha > cc- ,, , »,,,, , hlA m .., , f XlsriJk , , 

waa ^ita and I i»««H»*4 Mast^ f^^ rtmn mmti x „ m , Kf ^^ 



fallbtullr aslna wouldn't e!n« <-«a t..*- 
I* I Jsat kept t\m ntr <»n*r««l Ha 
dJda't, altbar, and w* <*»* thro«ah 
all rlgfct. but 1 f.lt a^ity »>f Mm. 1 
■hould thlr.k Ibay would tk* canary 
tdrda on railroad tratna, gin k thar* 
(a a long Ureanm* IHn ahead. 

But I wanted lo Onlah »!•■«( Mug- 
gay, Wa k*«« Mm to lha «l«< tilctan'a 
lltlla boy Harnmy. and *ft»r two d»ya 
ha earn* ba«k, chipper and fikndly. 
Than t took him iiireelf, •*< K»»a 
Mm lo tha llltl* glit »M» |4-»»d with 
ma ta tha actum, and ah* i-ii"! htm 
»r,1 aa',1 
Tark *Uh 

Hm at* 

• ad l^an c^.*e ,o*4 ct^ftcng. t* **i 
akraaaiwa; out In tha ha« af tha erud» 
whan 1 cam* m. tcl e« f".*^i r.> aea 
trm agwa, I imi htm ta »>r draaatng 
ruom, and let him *l«p In a comae 
»H day long, 

"roa'd better get n.l -t him. Mt»« 
fKkford," on* ol Ih* .*ii»lit«ia told 
m*. "fMga aren't g,^,d aroun.1 at*.- 
die* He aln'l ahythtng t..,t a M«l>vy. 
and ha'a Ital.la t,, g,i e.i.set*.lng out 
,.f kilter. Why d.,r,» vhi •• i.'l him 

IO lh« lo«l hn,r* • Tl-»> kill 'ecu 

'■f With gee there 

1 l*i*l looked «* 11. „ *' - n h* t.i-i 
<***, K .it.., lay l*i' (» Mv ,h*l». 



1 aba'd take Mm ever la New | j 

lib *er that Mil' 

ii*4 that t*.m* rears* a aee*. I 



iaar girt* aa kmcly a* aba U. 

Xr*. t. T. 1»-l»a t"* mind tf I 

ua* y»ur belMul ».t«»»tlt>n about 
my home for iithm, n* an aiii^'ef 
It eolBcldea ao perfeelly wilh Juat 
tha kind t hop* lo have that I want 
othara lo know of It, 

Mama rat J.— Tlwnk you ao much for 
lha dear Htll* rambler roata, Wa 
rail ihem Dorothy I'arkina. too, hut 
Mother -i,» aha Ihlnka Mayan 01a- 
l«r* la a dllferent atiula from lh*«*. 

donl think you a** tc» Httla at all. 



Mr*. J»a J T -V, 

b* read *ar»,t«H* 
>**J to tklak of w«a. 

a:«-» h -i h«i» >< 



ur i>nor*l* will 
It wag kttk of 



a ao*!- 
hopa- 



*e>ntl»l, 
picture. 



Am gud p«u Uked the taat 



Mre. P v.. 
»«»u apeak of, 
I don't know 
5 our #< rlpta t 

•>leh 1 *M fr. 

'abortag uirlmt 



tt -Heiid m* lh« ropy 
I wilt return it to you. 
where low r,»uM hava 
,,.,! r,>e of ebarg*. I 
. 1 %i .w ran mual ba 
a haary hand leap 
MANY 1'H.broHD. 



&ara.n^^9 



DAILY TALKS BY MARY PICKFORD 



THE SILK FLAG. 

CopyrlKht, 1D17. by the McClnre .Nraipiprr Syndicate. Fatered at ata- 

tlanera Hall, Lonilon. All rlshta re»er»e,l. Including right* *f trnwa- 

latloa. Pnhllrntlon of tkla article In whole or In part la el- 

preealy prohibited except by apeclal arrangement wltk 

tha Met lure \ewapaper Syndicate. 

When it looked as If «« were coins. Mills wag planning the whole won- 
inlo the war, I wa« out In California, derful picture. 

and somehow hei e In Oowerland. it la I haven't f«lt M Wioun In any other 
hard at flrat to realize all that u ! "ne rinte "Tesa;- wa, rtodueed. Ana 

dearly aa I loved "Te»a. ,, I think I like 



hai'i^ning over the sea. 



| Angela better. I never cried so many ! 



Wa were looking for a new picture real tears before in, a picture as I did 
after "A Momance of the Redwooda," j in thla. It all teemed horribly, i 
and all at once I thought of the sub- I fa,aU >' r ««» «• ™\ "*'" ,h « Oea> | 
ject. in one „f n.y letter, there came , « ns , , » a ™ ,n . t0 the chateau and I 



one day a little folded silk flag. The 



had to p-ill off tho general's boots. 

ICttaTwal from a hospu'a'i taliwae*, I *5!* l f l und ,hat P 001- ***** nurse 
from a nut? . upstairs where they had left her. when 

"I think 50U oiisnt to have this." , Ihp y « h °l *** peasants, and that poor i 
•he wiote. ' ..lore was a young j °' d woman clung to my knees. It Ju»: ; 
t'anadiaii 1k» brought in a week ago. I all seemed as if I was richt there, and 
He was badly injured, and marked ! I cried until Mr. De Mille said he 
for amputation. Beside him In the i honed to heaven the war would end! 
ward was an American from Colorado, ; before the picture did, so as to cheer 
and they became close Iriende before me up. 

the American died. | Eut every time I took out that little ' 

"We have newspapers and ma«a- i nagi and mlnv of J0U know how im . 
glnes once in awhile, and one day I portantly It figured in the picture 11 
found they had out out a piclure of thought of the American hov who had I 
you and pinned It to the wall between j Kiven up hia life ove . tnc| ; and of I 
their cots. As so often happens the hl , pal . one of my own Canad)ar9i ; 
one that seemed to have no chance birss thcmi who ha<J gone back wjtl) | 

one arm in a sleeve, and I loved the I 
flap they had sent to me. and hopeo ' 
perhaps they nilsht know how I trieo j 
to keep faith with them, and help you I 
all to understand what waa goiat, 
on. 



at all. recovered, and the American 
boy died, lie cave what little person- 
al effects he had to his friend, and 
when the latter was transferred, he 
handed me this Has. and asked me 
to see that it reached you. The Ameri- 
can soldier had carried it with him, 
folded as you see It now, a reminder, 
I suppose, of the land he loved. His 
friend said to write you and ask you 
please to keep it, and do what you 
could to make the States understand 
what was going on over here." 

I cried over that letter and the 
little folded silk flas they had sent 
t, me. Then I began to think. What 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Dorothy R. "A Poor Utile Rich Girl" 
was taken in tha Paragon studio at 
Kort I.ee, N*. J. •• a Romance of 
the Redwoods," out here In California. 

N. B. R.-Jaek played In "The Dura- 
my." I have only one brother. Thanka 
could I do with It to make the States f Ar the three (lira. I have them In 



"understand?" 

Mr. De Mllle Is a splendid director. 
You can go to him with any per- 



my own room at the studio. 

I^urle— I don't know. Tou might 
plexity and talk It out. so I took him j wr)te to Pa , he studios, and ask them, i 
the flag and told him the story. It | The prohman Producing Company, 
seems strange to think of it now, how i arid CnB , K rohma n Inc. are separ- 
we both stood if his office, looking a , e concerns 
at that little oblong of striped silk, i __ 

and all at once he smiled at me. »»_».*_•, , M „i, .w. ,», ,.„„h 

"That's enough almost to make yotlu A ' }*~ l I \ . ?.?,„ 

a little American. Isn t It.' he asked. '■ ha » ***» us * d in _f_ ne cnljr « P'cture. 

"Give me a picture about it, make! 
me a little American In it, ptetuu, and Mrs - R- F. 8 -It i« a.waya poutbfe I 
let'8 see if we ran do any Rood. That/ •*«.»* a picture from the various 
will be my bit." That's how it happen- I companies, for charitable entPUain- j 
ed. right there, and In a week the \ menta, or any other. He sure and 
scenario was under way, and Mr. De nav * * competent operator. 



Nan— Don't do anything of the sort. 
You are too plucky and scneroua 
lo be a quitter. Wait until you arc 
old enough to go riKhtly. then take 
your little brother with you, if your 
home is unhappy aince your fathei 
died. There are stepmothers, and then 
again, ther are othera 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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Ctrrrlfflaf, ItiT. by fW Merl«ro X#.T«pap*r 9jr->«Srat.-, Mii -Hj at Sim 

ttaRrra l-ati, T^-ndain. All rl«lil« re«rr%r*J f in' -?.<<*; n* tluM *f frami- 

i»ifprt, J*ni4h niion «f [ht. (iriir!*- tn uttote or la part I* <■*- 

pttt,%if f»/uhir if*-,t etreirt i>y kperlal ■rranarm«a| «tifc 

Ik* Met, lnr+ Ariupiprr >jnj:r«rc, 

FROM ONE WHO CARES. 

Do yo« rematnber boar J told you of i drlrlng home aom* «8w» ta tie tagy, 
•k, orpb. B -a bom*, and ^ I bopedto "^'h^fJoU ffi ^bod, 
do with it when I c*»Jd get 1* •tarted? ,bM wrot* to m mt* ea.« »e . «tt 
Well, alnca lkaa» I k»ya k»4 «T*r and t» fcav* a moUos pirtor* Ilka -Oarer 
.rer « m»y Mb-r, .tTarln* to «- ^c." ^ de^n, * ftk ^M. UJj 
oterate with taw and brfp in any way > ar , IM in surroondlng, and anrlrtm- 
t! "• wrlttra coald. j meat that chok* and elide att their 

mi: is&sr&xte \t\ &&SSE38&& 

ma, Juat as If everyone, Kwl lha ««' 
Idea I had when 1 wrote of II. 



lint 



It.to a lUture. id love t^ hire him 
aa my llitie brother. Wonder bow he'd 



wea i naa wnen t »'»'« «i n. «.« ,, .«.,,. Ar j ~».,i ,,, u « ii,t how 
lhat earn, heat week la eo Ir.mfn. of , \>^f ■ J^ Vr'r.^I.V, ." from 
good auggeatlon lhat 1 want lo «,if ,.„,,.- ,, h .„,, „,,,.. ., M v.... .„,,« told 



good suggeatlon 

It In here, and I know 11 «lll Inttrvst 

you. 

-Jly Dear JJbj* Plckford-It II bat 
not coma to jour nolle* before tkla, 
you will be clad to kirn that lh«r* 

orphan** koto** man- 
e to a plan very like 



sir. e .r- 
sced M 

youra of 'sTrarulm* 



"1 think 
day newer. 



• ol ten ■lltjllk * 

In a Chicago 8un- 
aircral >rar« »ip>. 
that I saw the article, together with 
a portrait of the woman whoe* kind- 
neas and wealth had niaila the home* 
possible. K*cb bom* h»d lt» mother, 
and. I think, seven chlldrm. When 



at. 



i< the 



an elder child left the 
baby ws* taken in. »o «" 
graded ages of Ihe normal fat ,ny. A' 
I remember tha orlrlnator w»i a «-"al- 
ifomla wom»n, and the pl»n put into 
operation there. 

"I don't kriow where 'fallrer* eomee 
lie I think f.e .* pert of lli«- normal 
horn* atn-MrVrr. Tbei* mint 1^ 
many a rtildlc** couple «s> b»ve 
tha heart. I! not the re.sns, al.l t-,.«- 
Slbly not the Iniltatlve or . ,■ .live 
•bllily, or whatever H re>iuire,i. to 
organise such a center for child •» el- 
far*. ... 

"The plan seems to me Ideal. In 
th'W present llniea repedatly It icwild 
b» rnulli; lie-1 Indefinitely with InBnllc 

good,** 

Isn't that sptenill.1? Why. Jus! 
Imagine If *H «»*r tba 
could h.»v« such Iwin* groora w *■•> 
for orpbana and those who I ».-. ! aiei % 
rrttx* worse oR than orpJuna. Ih* lit- - 
Ha unloved one* for a bom nobody 
rarta. bet ar*n Ih* father awl 
mother tbay belons; to! 

I alway* knew that there *■'•■ >"• 
number of homeleaa chll.l>. ■■■. ' ' '.*■»• 
I arroM IVley ami Annv. 1 never 
dreamed lhat thcra were so many 
many bonis, where a child was wel- 
come. , 

On* teller for relay ram* rt . 
big farm. Ju«l think of jvimr 
of lhat braes toonilty t«» 
Into lb* country. *oa w Im 
there are Irees atxl Kia*« i 
la ih* raslrlcted aectb>i>», •• 
la lha real conn try win •■ 
farm*, do you ever tMnk 
might mean to go down 
t.„. r.vent .tew about ae**" 
rooming, and «f *«?!" . 
■are* C** goo** u "' s s ' 

I'A lit* to get a ananabed «■• ' 
after we Bid hla country t - 
htm. perched right up en a feo. 
a rwrnAsld. in owalta and o.t • 
net -saltu***" and b*t« fe«t. 
alnglng or p«*>«>* a barnwntc*. 

Out ttU. hi bit a ««*! ««•«"» ^'" 



v wheels one* yoy bad been told 
to ell k lo on*, I ran't bear the 
word "Job." It aeerns la Imtrty all of 
tb* hara*. tosperlal aid* ef arork. W* 
cmght to b« able lo earn ona to do 
tha work he or aba lores beat. 

Somebody ha» aald. I know, that 
arork la lb« ejpreaaioo of oaraerre*. 
the aetira ootpot. So tn my eotute 
bom* Wea, I would want the boya 
and girls lo study and til t hemati c ** 
for juat the Ihlng tbey longed for 
most. 

I know one boy who has rosde boala 
all hla boyhood da)*. Thf first toy 
he longed for »»a« boat, and he float. 



""""led take* of soap In hi* bath whrn 



ba waa thrc* year* edd, wllh a tooth- 
pick and a slip of paper stuck up 
for a mast and sail. 

Just try and Ihlnk what It would 
mean for him lo kktw l« dig tinderv. 
ground In a mlrta all hM days, when 
hla eyes longed and yearned for lb* 
sea's wide bertaone. Isn't tt Just a* 
bad for a boy lik* Prley and ethers 
of Ms ag* la nerd i»eir Hit s-y- 
bood days, th'lr "lluekt. berry Una- 
day*, holding S4«e* of s p s as a*aln*t 
*ra«ry-wbe«la la Ibe Bftlsblng de- 
part raenlT 

I think so, d&n'l youl 

Asiwtrs to Correspondents. 

O. 1* B.— Tho bc*t way lo get into 

I:, lures t» lo yo lo some welt-known 
,'].. tor o--t v,f.,n f .. i, i.,lt:«# rv-.vly 



tnke a DC ** 



J Oil IRK 1 tc 

mother. 



K » tberln* 

'. ■ Ibirke, 



Vork, la* b. 



icy 



unt n*> 

Ul r*ack 



e out | 

■ m ri-hl 
live whrre. 
,04 Ooaeia. 
»d ev> n oul 
} tloie Hie 
c.1 »!.«» • 
a Metal • 



al *l«. « 



bar. 

Katli'rioe P -1 will send your b-tter 
,„ i v ,, r ,o he .an •••)'••» tt"-' direr- 
,,„.. In It hlmrelf. Thsnk »o« •» 
muih for Jour klivlne-e to Ih* Int.* 
laddie. 

Mrs. Wm. K-t7m M »(rr *« you 
both, and will write a prisanat !'«•* 
a, [.Ml a» 1 v»>n. 



I 



-"A «' 



mre ef lb* B*" 1 - 



ar,4 



Ibe 



e.1 over I*ni peatecrlivt 
Indeed ra*s ara rtl** 
i .it,, rrtd* at laa 
He l-.-.r iJttta ««* 

1IAKT rlCatfOWk 
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DAILY TALKS BY MARY PICKFORD. 

WHEN YOU WRITE A SCRIPT. 

• opyrlght. 1017. by the Met lore Nenapaper Syndicate. I nirrfd at Sta 

tieners Hall, London. All rlanta rfwrwil, Including rights of trane- 

■at Ion. Publication of this article la "hole or In part la fi- 

presslj prohibited except by special nrmntrnirnl v*lth 

the MeClnre sfewaparper Syndicate. 



So many letters come to me every 
week asking advice on the writins 
j and submitting of motion-picture 
1 scripts. I really think that perhaps 
I may be able to tell just a few 
poinis that wl!] be helpful. It Is so 
hard unless you understand the mar- 
ket you are writing; for. 

It la all nonsense to gay that out- 
sider* have no chance. I have known 
over and over again of oases where 
a chance script that held a good story 
and original situation waa accepted, 
even when the technique of scenario- 
writing was not understood at all by 
the author. 

"The Soul of Kuri-San." Mr. Sessue 
Hayakawa's wonderful picture of Jap- 
an and San Francisco, was taken 
from a four-page acript written by a 
young California girl. But In those 
four pages she had outlined a wonder- 
ful plot that fairly gripped you. 

Many writers who have taken long 
courses to master the technique of 
motion-picture writing can turn out 
a perfect scenario, but they will not 
possess the original Idea behind it. 
It la like a perfect body without the 
soul. 

The most valuable thing todav Is 
an original Idea. So hard Is it to 
find a workable one that can be 
adapted properly, that we fall back 
many times on books that have been 
already published. I feel personally 
that "The Little American." which 
-Mr. De Mllle gave me. la one of the 
most appealing and Inspiring plays 
I have ever had to work in. 

While I love "Rebecca" dearly, and 
poor little "Sara Crewe" in "The 
Little rrincess," still I cannot tell 
you how the part of Angela held 
me. I felt aa if ahe really typified 
all the young American girls, and all 
girls who have suffered through this 
war. Mother still teases me a little 
because I cried so much » hen It was 
being taken. 

It is that human appeal that you 
must get Into your work if you want 
to be a successful writer of motion 
plays. Tou must think ot four things, 
your audience, your atar, your direc- 
tor and the measage you are trying 
to aend out to the public. To suc- 
ceed you must have a story that 
holds so much pathos, so much Joy, 
such a mingling of tears and smiles 
that It is like a page out of real life. 
It la this sort of story which "gets 
over," as they aay, and holda the 
people to you. 

Now I love to play children's 
parts. I had more fun out of Gwen 
In "The Poor Little Rich Girl," than 
I can tell you. I am having more 
childhood, right now, playing so- 
called "kiddle" parts than when I 
waa a child myself. Becauae then, 
don't you see, I had to be "big sla- 
ter" to Lottie and Jack. I often tell 
mother when ahe asks me why I 
want to buy aomethlng new, that 
these are my toys. I told her that 
when I gave her a ring after she 
waa so ill, and ahe juat held me close 
to her, and patted me. 

"You didn't have all you should have 
In the old days, dear," ahe said soft- 
ly. "It you take pleasure in doing it, 
It's all right to me, child." 

And I do take pleasure In It But 
there, X started in to tell you how 
to write a successful acript— and see 
how tar I hav e rambled. 'What I 
really wanted to Impress on writers Is 
this, don't be careless and haphasard. 
Writing I* just as much a business 
as anything alas. Given Inspiration 
and ability, you may still fall short 
unless you know bow te send out your 
worfc ttrouffr, thy rfrfct e^jijlj, _ 



One of the beat scripts 1 have read. 
was from a woman who said she took 
In washing, and her husband was a 
niuht watchman. It was poorly spell- 
ed and written, but the big idea was 
there. I could not uae It. but I told 
her where to send It, and hope she 
sold It. 

So be sure, before you start to write 
that you have a story worth telling, 
something with the strong human In- 
terest and dramatic suspense in It 
Without these two elements, the best 
rkturea will fall. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

l.ucile M.-lhle n waie is to play the 
lole of '"Dominie" in the "Garden of 
Allah." Ruth Roland Is with Pathe. 
You would have to write to the Gold- 
I wyn Company <!irect for the other an- 
swer*. 

IS. M.-I have never been In Alaska. 
Th.nk you very much for the little 
nugget. 

Robert J. —If you have a regular po- 
sition why do you think of giving It 
up for motion picture work? Of course, 
if there is no one dependent upon you, 
pcihaps just the fun of the experiment 
is worth while. 

Benita— I believe Madame Naiimova 
has signed with the Metro Company. 
Mr. Hart Is to be with the Artcraft 
now. The Lone Wolf" is Herbert 
Brenon's. 

Talhot-I was sorry to miss the ex- 
position in Chicago, but we were too 
busy on the now picture. Your letter 
was forwarded to me with script. I 
am returning it as we do not use two 
reel features. 

Kate M— If you are tired to death 
of your present life, why don't you 
make up your mind that the fault lies 
with the environment and not with 
yourself. I would rent the house If 
I were you, give up my teaching for 
the time being and take a good long 
vacation trip somewhere, 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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MOTHERS AND SONS. 



Perhaps some of you have had the 
good fortune to see Miss Ethyl Barry- 
more in Barrie'a tender little war play 
"The Old Lady Shows Her Medals," 
I think the story one of the most pa- 
thetic and appealing that has ever 
been written, In these days of sorrow 
■ and carnage. 

But in my mail today, I found a let- 
ter from a son, a real son, that to me 
la far more pitiful. He has been a 
cripple from birth and is an only aor.. 
Now, in these days when the other 
boys in the home town are enlisting 
under the colors, when all the other 
mothers are getting ready the home- 
made outfits and little treasured me- 
mentoes for their boys at the front, 
he must be an onlooker. 

Their house, he says, is on the main 
street. As he works out in the gar- 
den, hia crutch beside him on the 
ground, every now and then, some 
boyhood pal will pass by, and call 
out a greeting to him. 

"Wish you were going, Charlie." 

Doesn't he wish he were going, too? 
Every time there comes the sound 
of marching feet, don't you think he 
wonders what his mother is thinking 
of it all. You can tell from hia let- 
ter how much they have been to each 
other all hia life, how tender and so- 
lacing her love has been to the boy 
who waa ahut off from the eporta and 
tun of hia friends and playmates. 

How often over that same little 
picket fence did she watch for bim 
to come from school. Always a lit- 
tle behind the rest, alwaya a little 
bit tired from the exertion; but some- 
how from his letters you can tell that 
the keenest, sharpest regret has come 
now. 

"I want to tell you how much I en- 
joy your dally talks," he writes, 
"They are ao practical and inspiring. 
It was from them I received the im- 
pression that you have the dearest 
of mothers. I want to congratulate 
you, for I also have such a treasure. 
My mother haa had such a hard road 
to travel all her life but she haa 
borne the struggles with surh cour- 
age and good nature that you Juat 
cannot help loving her. , 

"When I waa nine years old, my 
father died and for fifteen years my 
mother worked for me, protecting me 
from all hardships and unkind in- 
fluences. When I tell you that I have 
been a cripple since birth, you can 
see that this was no easy task for a 
woman alone, but we were very hap- 
py together all these yeara comforting 
each other. I love nature and to 
please me, mother bought our present 
home In this little village, where my 



childhood had been spent. We had a 
small income and were very happy 
together until the calf came for men 
to Join the army. 

"She never Bays one word to hurt 
me, but the other day a neighbor 
called. She haa two sons who are 
leaving for the front She sat there 
crying and telling my mother how 
thankful and happy she ought to be 
beciuse her son waa exempt 

" "And I don't suppose you want to 
go snyway, do you, Charlie?" the 
neighbor said. 'You've never been the 
fighting kind.' 

" "No." I told her, 'I haven't been 
but I'd give my whole life this 
minute if It were possible for me to 
be straight and strong like those other 
fellows, and take my place beside 
them in this cause.' 

"I thought I would like to tell you 
this story. It may help to hearten 
some of the mothers who have had to 
give up their physically fit boya. I 
don't know which ia worse to be chos- 
en and unwilling to go. or wil'ing to 
go, and classed by your country and 
nature among the 'unlit' " 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Ida S.— I loved -»'The Romance of the 
Redwoods." too, and especially the 
country it was taken in. Mother has 
entirely recovered from her operation. 
I love all flowers, but violets seem to I 
have more sentiment than any others. 



E. F. R— I wi:i write to you later 
about your South Arret ican pioposi- 
tlon. 1 am afraid it wauld be impos- I 
sib:e for me to take any action in the 
matter. 

Louis G— If your mother ia depend- 
ent upon your support let your young- 
er brother take your place. The story 
of "The Little American" is true only 
in the appeal to every American gn I 
who has suffered from this war. 

Leon J.-Dustin Is William Famum's 
brother. "The Heir to the Hoorah' 
was a Play produced by Kirk Lu 
Shelle. 

Maijorie L.— I would not try any 
kind of dye. If your hair was of a 
gold tint, and turning white, with 
a young face at your age that ash, • 
of gold lint should be very charming. 

Mrs. S. K G— I could not possibly 
give you advice on such a subject. 
I think we each of Us must live our 
own lives, and just strive to do the 
best we can. Write again, please. 
MARY PICKFORD. 
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you what I look like. Five feet, four 
inchea tall, weigh 113 pounds, curly- 
hair, grayish eyes. 

"Yours trulv, 

"PETE." 

"P. S. again— Best wishes to your 
mother. Lottio and Jack, and here's 
a rose I got from a garden I pass 
on my way to work." 

I have all of the letters that came 
to me about Petey. I don't know 
whether to aend them on to him and 
let him manage It himself, or to send 
hia address to them. I'm sure Pctey 
wouldn't like mo to print his address 
In the paper. I'm only writing this 
so he will see it and know that It 
wasn't a mistake and that I did 
mean him. 

You know. In these dally talks. It 
isn't as if I were telling what I think 
to thousands of people. It's Just as 
if I were talking to someone, who was 
my friend and who cared for me. 
and w-ho I was sure was Interested 
In all the same things I am. So when 
I tell you about my friend Petey, I 
hope you will understand and help 
me get him out on a farm where 
he can find out what bovhood really 
is. 



The only thing that bothered me 
about I'etey was this: He didn't give 
me any address in his first letter 
and another thing, he only buys the 
paper once in a while on his way 
home from work, so he missed seeing 
my dally talk about him. 

Ever so many letters have come to 
me offering a home for Petey out In 
the country, but, in a way.the writ- 
ers of these letters got the wrong 
idea. He doesn't want to be adopted. 
He only wants a place in the coun- 
try where he can work on a farm 
and be somebody's boy, somebody who 
will really take an Interest in a boy. 
I understand better myself, since I got 
his second letter today, what kind 
of a boy he is, and the kind of a life 
he wants. I wonder if he will mind 
very much if I print his letter: 
"Dear Mary— 

"I was waiting for an answer. After 
work I always bought the paper, 
and on the way home, I read your 
daily talks. One day I read a little 
answer which said for me to be brave 
and not listen to what doctora aay. 
and maybe aomethlng would happen 
so I could go to the country. So I 
made up my mind to start llfs new 
again, but every day this aummcr 
I've longed for the country. 

•One day at lunch hour some of 
the boys caught a little mouse in 
the factory and they were going to 
kill it. I heard the poor little thine 
scream for its life, and I got up and 
ran to save it, but I was too late. Oh. 
Mary, believe me. tears came from 
my eyes. I felt so sorry for the 
mouse. I'm so glad you want to help 
me. Just as I wanted to help that 
mouse. 'The Cry of the Children.' Is 
a nice name for It. It reminds me 
of what an old man told me who 
drives the elevator in our factory. 
You can always make good for steal- 
Ins and cheating and telling lies, but 
not for killing.' 

"I am so glad that I didn't miss the 
paper. When I read it and thought 
It was for me, I just couldn't help 
laughing. I feel a little better now. 
I take a walk every night before I 
go to bed and then when I wake up, 
it's always the factory, and the same 
thing over again. Don't I wish 1 
co dd get up In the morning, and hear 
the rooster crowing. Just think of 
me getting up at five to feed the 
cows, horses, pigs and chickens. 1 d 
be worthy of aomethlng then, in- 
stead of looking out of this window. 
with the machinery bulling around 
me, and getting the fresh air from 
the stockyards. Gee. but I wish 
everybody that wants to go on a 
farm could go." PETE. 

•p s — If It's me you mean. Marv, 
I'll be thankful. I'll be waiting for 
your answer later on. I'm not qui 
sure you meant me. I want 



tell 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Mis. M. S.— It was awfully nice of 
you to speak so sweetly of my arti- 
cles, and you are perfectly right about 
them. I ne-vr could write them, if it 
wasn't for mother's advice. 

Jack C. -Indeed. I should love to 
receive letters from you when you 
are in the ambulance service abroad. 
Good luek to you. 

Frank C.—l am afraid I would not 
be able to get you a position in the 
studios. It takes patience and perse- 
verance and natural ability for any 
young man to succeed in this work. 

Miss Margaret F.— Mother sends her 
love to you. I waa so Interested in 
your letter. I don't think anyone 
is ever too old to take any kind of 
schooling. It keeps you young to have 
new interests. 

May II.— I hope your broken arm is 
very much better. You have taken 
up a wonderful work. I think the 
picture you mean was "Tesa of the 
Storm Country." 

Mrs. .T. A. D— If you have a good 
picture of your little boy, send it on. 
It is ve:y seldom, though, that a 
child so young Is needed In picture 
werk. Why don't you try for some- 
thing yourself If you really want to 
help? 

MARY PIi'KFORD. 
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A girl in Chicago uki me thin 

"And when you complete your homo 
for kid.. , don't you think it would 
be glorious (or a few individuals to 
endow a bed, and, regardless of reu- 
nion or nationality, pick out aome lit- 
tle waif, and watch the outcome""' 

Indeed I do think It would be glori- 
ous, but instead of one bed, there 
ought to be hundred! of beds, and the 
more letter, I get the more I resine 
that Instead of one home being need- 
ed, there ought to be one In every 
community hroughout the country. 

I wonder If any of you have ever 
read "In the Bishop's Carriage." and 
"Daddy Long-legs.' 



eh* Hectare "> : e«»p«Wr"sy»«ic.(e. 



la that nobody really cares If you 
had someone near and dear to you 
in a hospital or a 'prison you 
wouldn't let hire feel lonely and 
friendless. Tou would drop every- 
thing; and go to help him. but 
where It is somebody elae'a child or 
brother, you feel you have nothing 
to do with it 

Some of the girls In the studio 
were planning the other day to start 
In this country the godmother 
movement that has been so suc- 
cessful In France and England, ana 
I approve of It with all my heart. 
It does seem to me that we ought 
i I enjoyed them not to forget theae other children. 
K5 «,? " y book * - h » v « ***« I ' would like to have you write to me 
lately The picture* they gave of the | about this. Do you think It woulo 
l'ltle forlorn orphans who are depend- 1 be possible for different communl- 
ent for care and love on charity set | ties to have orphan homes? Not 
me thinking first of the reel kind Institutions, but real homes, where 
of home that should be provided for all the children don't wear the same 
such aa these. kind of clothes and do the same 

Tou see, the trouble la this. In near- thinga at the <«.»» moment on the 
ly all the written stories, like "The ' **m* day, until thry fare the day 
Uttle Princess" and these other two, ot '"*lr release with all of child- 



the little orphan becomes a sort of 
glorified Cinderella. There la aiwaya 
the fairy godmother or godfather, who 
touches the situation with a magic 
wand and brings riches and freedom 
to the boy or girl who has only known 
the brunt ot misery. 

But with the thousands of orphans de- 
pendent upon state or private char- 
ity Institutions, there probsbly Is not 
, one In twenty-five, to put It broadly, 
I who comes Into youth's heritage of 
' happiness. I suppose I will be criti- 
cised for saying this because I know 
that a great earnest effort Is made 
to place these little ones In proper 
homes, but there are many of them 
who will never know what it la to 
be personally loved. 

The same girl also said: "When 
we were children we would close our 
eyes and make a wish. xd», I have 
closed my eyes and made a wish. 
You. of course, could not gueaa, Mary, 
so I will tell you. Would you be 
willing to tell about a girl I know. In 
one of your dally talk*. She doesn't 
want money. She only wants some- 
body's love and friendship. Her name 
Is Evelyn Beyse, care Hospital, Oak 
Forest. III. Will you ask someone 
please to write her. She has been In 
the hospital for four years, and has 
no friends. I have written to her 
once, and had *n answer. She said, 
she didn't mind being III, but she felt 
so lonely. Tou write her one of rour 
dear letters, won't you please. 

— MAT." 
What bothers me Is. that this Is 
only one of many auch cases. There 
are enough people In the world who 
are strong and capable to give 
plenty of friendship and help to 
those who are wounded in life's bat- 
tle. It aeems to me the big trouble 



hood's dreams behind them unfilled. 



Atxtwtr, to CorreipondenU. 
Dave R— I am so glad you enjoyed 
"The Little American." Tea. It waa 
all taken out In California. My next 
picture la "Rebecca of gunny brook 
Term." 

Mrs. Clifford W. J.-I hope you un- 
derstood exactly from my letter which 
of the trade magasnea contained the 
names and addresses of different pro- 
ducing companies. Tou must learn to 
distinguish between the producing and 
distributing concerna 

Mrs. K. L. F.— Why don't you go In 
for social service work while your hus- 
band Is In the army? To be a Red 
Cross nurse you must have had hos- 
pital experience. There are lota at 
things you can find to do besides knit. 

Cecil P. -Tour mother Is very anx- 
ious about you since you left New 
Tork. I am slipping this In among 
my own answers, even if I don't know 
you. hoping you will see Jt and write 
to her. She thinks you are In motion 
picture work. 

K. R. L —Do not send an ordinary 
photograph when you make your ap- 
plication. Go to a professional pho- 
tographer and have a really gc x] pic- 
ture taken Sometimes everything de- 
pends upon this when types are being 
selected. 

Adele - A good astringent and a hab- 
it of smiling will do more towards 
toning up the muscles of your face, 
than undergoing a surgical operation 
to "lift the aag." 

MART PICKFORD. 
fCorrrlaat. WIT.) 
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FLORENCE, THE DUCK. 



While we were putting on "Rebecca 
of >unn;.brO'>k Farm" there waa a 
scramble after farm pels. I dlil want 
something different from n' ■! its and 
kitten* and iuppy dogd this time, anil 
all at ome I lemcmUieel a wonderful 
trained duck, that silvers, the clown, 
timd to have in tho dear et.s Hippo- 
drome day*. 1 don't suppose that 
many pwgU think of Ptlveia now, but 
I was Just old enough then to delight 
In him. and when we read within the 
last two or three ycats that he had | 
committed suicide. I frit aa If I had 
almost lost an ■.:•! time ftiend who 
had been very kind to me. 

Bo I told Mr. De Mills that I thought 
Ret»c^iri'nu<tht to luwe a pel duck. >t 
thought there mero plenty of ducks 
that would really Appreciate a chance 
to set into studio life. I thuu.ht that 
du< ks were docile rrceUirra. They al- 
ways seemed to look so placid and 
contented. This was before I became 
acquainted with Florence, our own 
special studio duck. 

One of Ihe boys said that he knew 
someone who kept ducks and Iho as- 
sistant director told him to buy tho 
most intelligent one of the loL I don't 
think any of us wcro prepared at all 
for what followed. Tho next morning 
bright and early there was a China* 
man sitting on the sleps of my bunga* 
tow. 1 shall never forget how patient 
ha looked. At his fret was a sack lied 
around the top with a string. I ran 
down and asked him what he had In 
It He Just smiled happily at ine. un- 
tied the string, and took out Florence. 

"Velly nine duck. Miss Pllckford. 
."i.o velly much know cvlythlnir. She 
' mrhhe sell for five dollar, yea?" 

Wo bought her and scnl lirr over to 
lha studio. Mother laughed and 
named her Florence after a certain 
actress we had known long ago In 
one of the road companies. There 



Utile ditch 'round Ihe studio some- 
how. Miss PlekferdT" 

I h.i.J to liu„!i. but f told him I 
didn't Ihlnk I could. He'd have to 
nmuao Florence aome other way. lo 
cure her of studio ennui. There were 
aevti.il ttiL.'.Et.ri used in the picture 
and In one place one of them used 
a fjahpole with a baited hook. The 
toy leaned the pole up against some 
scats* r y with the line daiicllnr. and 
I shall never forget the choked 
squawking that startled the whole 
aludio when Florence met her Water- 
loo, 

."he had sauntered In casually as 
Was her wont, and had discovered 
the tempting tidbit. I suprcis* It was 
the wry first worm that she had ever 
found without having to dls: and 
scramble tor 1L 

Joe managed the obsequies. I don't 
know where Florence rents in peace. 
Aral I'm tetrlbly sorry she had to die 
so suddenly before she saw herself 
on the screen. Hut after this I shall 
*Jwa>« look on ducks with respect, 
lp Ihe short time that she was a mem- 
ber of Ihe company, she created more 
diversion and more excitement thin 
«"y pet we had ever used. As Mr. 
— . one of our actors, said to me: 

**I suppose you know. Miss Pick- 
ford, .that the Chinese have a lean- 
ing towards the belief In the trans- 
migration of souls." 

I'll bet that rluck hud a past behind 
her that would make Ihe old dowager 
empress turn green with envy. 



Adiwcm to Corrcfpoadenta. 

Mrs. M. S.— The boy I referred to In 
Sut.day's Post lives In Indiana. I un- 
derstood that his home is In Texas. 
If there Is anything 1 can do to help 
>ou. write to me again. 



A. It— Don't think of putting your 

. little sister Into the moving pictures 

was a certain look In the flucirg eye*, j tulle/- you or your mother can be with 



certain pensive expectancy that 
was Just cxamy like Mia* B - 

Ami as we knew It totter we realised 
haw much the name suited It 

In the II rat place Joe, one of the 
hoys around the studio, was made 



Her, You might try the Ksaanxy 
sludlo. 

Lillian C. N.-You may be sure that 
your motion picture scenario will be 
read by the Artcraft Studio. I have 



special nurse and attendant to Floe- j jp« 'elected a place for the Orphan's 
ence. but he held us responsible for H«n»e aa yet. 
her pears of mind and harplnes*. 



"I tell you. Mi. < rickford.'.' he said 
earnestly, after a few days had 
elarsed. "I think she needs water. It's 
Just like Uklng a fish and putting II 
on a ssnd pile. We ought lo have 
nn artificial pond around her to keep 
her In real good condition." 



May H.— Thank you for the address 
"f toe little gin In the hospital. I will 
tell others about her. and hope she 
may receive many letters to make her 
happy. -, 

Xrllle B. C June Caprice la a Fox 

star. Alice Biady Is with the World 



So I told hint to pod a nice large itub. . corporation, and Pearl While with 



end keep It r.:.ed with water fer Flor- 
'•nce. it lasted for about a day and 
Joe came to me again. 
."That tub's monotonous." Joe told 
me. aeratehtng his head." Tou see 
Florence is used to having her own 
way. That Chink that brought her up 
to >"t baa got a good-slxed brook 
running through his bit of land. May- 
be it's an Irrigation ditch, hut she 
liked It Just the same. Do you s*pe*# 
you eould get Mr. Do Mllle to cut s> 



rathe. Mary Miles Minter Is wllh the 
Aftierlran Company in leys Angeles. 
Cat 

John r,— I was so Interested In your 
letter telling me about the little town 
In Illinois, and the curfew belt. I did 
not know of the picture of myself at 
the hotel you speak of. Won't you 
write and give me the nam* of the 
hotel, for I heartily agree with yout 
MARY PICKFORD. 
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FORGET-ME-NOT. 



Mother say* that probaWy l n every 
man or woman's life there Is the 
memory of someone whom lliey might 
have m.i.-Tied. fome l^vyhood sweet- 
heart or girlhood lover win, <,*» pwae- 
ed awsy with the reit of youth's 
sweet dreams. 

We were talking the other dav over 
a tetter thai had ce>me from ihe stoulh. 
The writer had r-sea sjsarrssat few 
years. In ceeUt teti thai she had 

*!~e,e her tfety In e,<rv e'n*w ft lie 

word as a good wife, yet, there was 
a heartache i.i.s >n Wreath her loy- 
alty and faithfulness. 

"I was raarrird when I wss six- 
teen," she wrttea, "! hail been en- 
gaged to another, a boy m.ir My own 
age. ond mv family ridiculed it, rail- 
ing It 'puppy love My talker made 
me break the engaK< msnt, ami I mar- 
ried the other man He was In busi- 
ness for himself and had a little 
money in the bank. As he grew more 
irosr-erous we m JVed away fn a large 
town. He has been what Has world 
rail* a good husband lo me. sal ha 



I have not shown. I have not an- 
swered them, but I hate kept them. 
1 know that 1 ahatl keep on being 
what Is called a 'good wife.' I wIU 
not leave this man f"S Ma Indiffer- 
ence and coldness, I lie long to a. 
church which dors not recognise di- 
vorce. The vows I look lo please my 
father have bean a life sentence to 
me. Tx* only hsp p eaeas I Ian In life 
I* thai tetter sank eveses lo rse 
ear* a year oa ay Mrtbatar with a 
:ltt> sprig of forget. roe. nets from 
the garden wberw way loved." 

How few husbands un.lr.rxtr>.! that 
It Is tho BUM thines that count for 
most, the little attentions of every- 
day life, the little tl.oushtful remem- 
brance In a thousand ways. Doubt- 
less this man 1 ■ ir .. - h* Is a good 
husband, lie Is well to ,!n and gen- 
erous to his wife So far as money 
Koea. Hut I do not ' 'ii. ,. he ever 
i. illy sgvaxl tier. 

fur-dy the real Mam* lies with the 
father who sent away the Boy aba 
reaUy loved and Insisted on her 



d-»s not love, honor and rherUa* I rn-uryras; Che a>Mer rata, ft.; fer far 
me. he loves), honors and elvertsVs' j •*»• f™ •~* * •'"*• aaae-sVarwr gas 
his factory. I do not *e» hln, from " ar » to «*•* «-*•>•»* for tee en. 



half past six ln the morning until 
long after ten and eleven at night 
Perhaps the fault Ilea wllh me. While 
1 know he cares for me a* much ss 
he Is capablo of rating for any wom- 
an, yet he ne»er has shown any In- 
terest in my happiness or tastes, 

• I'o you think that this l* Ires ling 
a woman right after she |ma given 
ill? i have had my shale of heart- 
.the and loneliness. 

"The other man. the !>••.,■ 1 low.'. 
t as i ever m-rrled. Afl« 
in*, he wett away, up basin, aw.1 1 
never Beard from hmt for several 
j-oare. One birthday t w • - a -use-) 
ta rr.-elr* a letter. He Wrote thai 
he had visited our home town and 
had met my sUfer. Thai wss all 



with love prvakSlng. then a hank ac- 
count and rour wife saving forget- 
me-not* from some other man who 
really care*. 

Aniweri to Corrnponrirr.ti. 
Joo A.— Don't you ■]<• sn> thine ef 
the sort. Vou MB always mtVe 
friend* wherever you go, if you lr>: 
If you really want to tsae up sludlo 
,tirr> i ,,r. jou must study hard and 
get all the experience possible. 

JVrfbt M -My mother's first name t* 
Charlotte I think Jew saasst be sats- 
takew aboot raOatlies la T ua i sm 
"Tea*" was supposed to have been lanf 
In the Northern -oounisfes 



Ha merely said be hoped thai I was 

well and If I ever m e d i a anr h.!p| p. T. D.-f think nearly all of 1'-'l 

that he waa ready to do anithlnc 1 1 Cairo's books have lieen screened. 

Uerwent Hall Calne Is his son. 



sskeit. Kncloscd la the let 
some pre**cd forg»t-fn*-nots, toy 
favorlle flower. They grew in the 
little garden at home, when* he first 
toid me that he loved Hie. That night 
I hsd picked' some snd *l>*,d them 



I hsd picked some sm m>*c<i tiem to get a 

and he had laid lb. iii in a little card- 1 l-rrt.ier J 

raw he carried with lor pl.t r" and I Huff In ' 

a lock of my half. 1 swpi-as* all tkls I 

-aa only part of 'i i. . . Mr* P. 

— t (arppoerd I did IS* wr**g Icing. In tkr front, why tfcaVI yea iry sum 
it try hatband always as**- I ' reag af the Red Croa* rsltef work- .las 
f letter* r» I -"-<» hrss l»l» On*. J perssJiuleas ss aptWarlM » The Ul- 



KennetK sf.-8lncv yntir,n,*t success 
was In Chicago, whs don'l yoo go 
back there? It lakes Much longer 
to get a footing in ihe Kast My 
Jack Is Naysal with to.l** 
The Vsrm-nt" 

Mrs r. w.- While ywur awahand la 



hut 
my 



•I* tamjhed at ft and threw it In Ik* I tie lusy Scout" 

ar*. I «tW "Ot answer it bul I wrote I — 

•o soy slst'r and told her what lad | TTieealore—eJIve my hue la Ns.-n'e 

l.appeneet Vjl'M Nrlbday sane* i*-m . ■•..! l>* po«v. t w»»:.la'l star* le'! 

snd lhal was 0v» years *g», I ha«ii;ji>u my favert'.e n*m*> (,,* a bey. 

•ecelred • teller from hlnv aid the I MAHY IfCKrORtX 



■m 
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JUST FOR LOVE. 
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"We are only just beginning to And 
out how utterly unsulted we are to 
each other," writes a wife of nineteen 
from a ranch In Wyoming, "I'm just 
tick to death of thl* lonesome Hf» 
and he doesn't care a bit. Ail he 
knows la cattle, anyhow, and he count* 
me as less than on* rood sound year- 
line. I hadn't known him long when 
we got married, and I guess it waa 
just for lore." 

Do you sea how lightly she holds 
the rarest, sweetest bond in human 
Ufa? "Just for love.'" As though 
any sacrifice would be great enough 
to bother oyer if love were enough to 
bind them together. 

She doesn't mean love at all, this 
girl wife. She means the quick flare 
of mutual attrsction that is to love 
what the flame of natural gas torches 
is to the light of stars. She probably 
doesn't even know what love is yet. 
the real, enobling, self-sacrificing love 
that makes the world a place of 
glory. 

Right here, I muat tall you some- 
thing delicious!}- comical, and such a 
joke on me. I was writing alona on 
this, and feeling so fervent over every 
word, when all at once mother look- 
ed over my shoulder snd read this. 
And she said something that I muel 
add,: 

"Now don't be making them think 
that s>'if-s*-'rlr!ee la so wonderful 
Mary child. It's one of the most 
abused qualities. Ton take a real 
good man or woman who Is self- 
sacrificing and you'll rind a nice, live 
bunch of human barnacles hanging 
to them. The best gift you can give 
anybody is to teach them how to ha 
■elf-reliant. If there'd b« less talk 
of sacrifice in marriage, and more of 
partnership and working together for 
the good of the home and the family. 
we'd have fewsr divorcee. All you 
have to do nowadays is tell a woman 
she Is sacrificing her young life and 
beauty to some rascal of a husband, 
and you're starting her little feet 
straight over to the lawyer who will 
carry off the bone when the divorce 
is granted." 

Isn't that really right, when you 
come to think of It? Perhaps If this 
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girt out on the ranch would stop 
thinking about her husband, and 
calmly take inventory of h*r own life, 
she would be happy. 

Wouldn't it sunwise him if he 
found her ignoring him. even his un- 
pleaaantness, and going along tn her 
own way? She ought to take some 
good magazines, get books to read, 
keep herself wall posted or current 
events. If she has a pony to ride, 
»ho ought to go out on long out- 
ings, get acquainted with other lone- 
ly women and try to hind them to- 
gether In some sore of a social organ- 
ization. 

A neighborhood is not bounded by 
measured miles. Id get tha school 
teacher to board with ma. if I were 
she. and then have her help me open 
up the school house one -night a weak 
for a good time. The trouble with 
most married people is this: They 
sea so much of each other that tiny 
gat on each oth«r'« nerves. 

Perhaps if she stopped worrying 
over h*r husband's neglect of her, and 
went on with new interests, she would 
f.nd him renewing his courtship. They 
say there is one thing a woman never 
understands— silence, I am etire there I 
is one thing no man uderstand*. and ! 
that la how on earth tha girl ha loves I 
can have any other Interest la Ufa I 
besides himself. There are too many 
Juliets, I think. 

"Swear by thy gracious self." ah* 
told Romeo, "which is the cod of 
my idolatry." 

I think the man you love and marry 
shou'd be as near your Ideal aa you 
can hope to meet, but it would make 
life much easier If a girl could only 
be told In the beginning that moat 
men are overgrown, lovable, unreliable 
beys, and that it will take all her 
courage and faith to carry bar safely 
along love's highway. 



Answer, to Correspondent! 

■Josephine F— I enjoyed reading your 
little fairy tale and have turned It 
over to our scenario department for 
them to pass upon. If it does not 
succeed as a motion picture, why don't 
you submit it to some of the children's 
magastnea? 

Max J.— I think that Mildred Beat- 
rice la a very pretty name, and so 
it Maxine. I do not quite agree with 
you about jailousy. It ia far from 
being a compliment to the woman you 
love to show that you lack faith ia 
her. 

Clyde T.— You will have to use your 
own judgment. It seems to m* that 
a separation between parents ought 
not to affect Dm attitude of older 
children. 

Mrs. S. K. O.-I have given the for- 
mula for my egg shampoo many times. 
The number of eggs, I would say, tie- 
pends on the market price. Tou onn 
me two if they are well beaten. With 
the addition of tincture of green soap." 
bay rum and borax you will flni 
splendid results. 

Helen M.— It would depend entirely 
upon the type of child whether It was 
suited for stage life or not Be sure 
and dnieh your high school course 
before you think of trying to enter 
the motion picture field. 

Jennie H.— I have given the reelpe 
for egg shampoo above. Tou aMM 
use It once every ten days. Pure 
olive oil massage ia very good for 
dandruff and also stimulates the 
growth of the hair. 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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THE GIRL HE LOST. 



I heard one et the hoys saying 
the other day that a woman didn't 
appreciate a good husband when 
ahe got one. Be was speaking 
about a cue that w» all knew of, 
where a young Wife had suddenly 
left her bungalow home on the 
coast, and had gone back East to 
her own p«opie. 

I knew the case very well, and 
the circumstances attending It 
They had been married only about 
a year. She had been much mors 
successful professionally than her 
husband, but after their marriage 
he Insisted that she appear only 
before ana audience — himself. 

About tiro weeks before ahe went 
away ahe had a talk with mother, 
telling her that ahe felt she could 
not possibly stand the inaction ' 
much longer. 

"Jack dose not realize what a 
great part my work played In ray 
life. If he would only be content 
to be ray comrade and sweetheart! 
Friendship is the rarest quality In 
wedlock, isn't It, Mrs. Plekford? He 
has never been jealous of me, and 
he has really given all of his money 
over to me, aa few men care to do. 
I am sure there muat be something 
fundamentally * wrong with me, of 
I would be satisfied to have my 
leisure, a good home and a good 
husband, but as It la I feel like a 
slacker. Here I am, a capable, ex- 
perienced worker permitting a man 
to support me. If we had children 
I would feel differently about It, 
but as it is I feel that he is making 
a mistake m keeping me from my 
chosen art. I will not be responsi- 
ble for what may happen," 

"Well, don't do anything you'll be 
sorry for, dearie." mother advised 
her. "If I were you, I'd Just have a 
plain, straight out-and-out talk witn 
him, and get It over, one way or 
the other. I don't know anything 
that will bring on an attack of men- 
tal Indigestion as quickly aa eating 
one's heart out in alienee." 

Mother says now that she Is sorry 
that ahe did not follow this up with 
a good talk with the husband before 
It waa too late. He threw up his 
position at the studio where he waa 
working the day attar his wife left 
and took the first train back East, 
As mother said later, even If she did 
miss telling him about It when she 
first heard of It, a' least, she had s 
good long talk with him after his wife 
hud gone, and It must have had the 
right effect, 

I have seen so many cases of this 
same thing and feel I must speak of 
it, on the chance that this may be 
read either by some wife who ia 
longing to earn her own money again, 
or by some husband who feels ihat 
he is all sufficient to flit any woman's 
horlloo. 

There are so many avenue* of em- 
ployment open to a girl who haa had 
any business experience, that it seems 
absurd to say that It takes her away 
from her home life. Back in New 
York when wa were buying a near 
car, I remember how astonished I 
waa to have a girl salesman call upon 
me for a certain firm. In the course 
of conversation she told m* that be- 
fore her marriage to an automobile 
salesman, she had worked for an ad- 
vertising firm. 



"I tried so hard ts persuade Curtis 
that I waa perfectly capable of help- 
ing swing the family expense. Wight 
alter night he would come hams war- 
Hal because some sale waa dragging 
along and looked uneertitn. We 
talked It over together. It seemed to 
me as if I could always see 'the 
holes' In his proposition. It bothered 
me terribly because I was not able 
to get right out and hustle with him. 

"Finally. s«* day, I deliberately got 
on the train and want out to the 
country house on Long Island, where 
I knew he had been trying to make a 
sale for weeks. 1 can drive a car 
myself, and when I got out there and 
talked with the woman who wanted 
one. I found that the whole trouble 
lay in just this: Hhe wanted to drive 
a car herself. Her husband was away 
from home til day and they could 
not a fiord g clfiuffeur. 

Before I left. I had sold her the 
car and promised to come out my- 
self knd teach her how to run it. 
When I any that, I mean from the 
woman's standpoint. It is not Just 
enough to know how to steer a car. 
You have got to know what to do 
when you . have a breakdown. 

"W* have been awfully happy ever 
sines and have been able to have 
about twice aa much, because of my 
additional salary and commission on 
sates." 

I know In this case that the wife 
Is putting money into the bank with 
the hope of buying her own home in 
the ne«r future. If there were more 
like her who would share the uphill 
ikirden in the ft at years of msrried 
life. I am sure there would be far 
less discontent among brides. 



Amwert to Correipondenb, 
gtanly M.— I do not think you ought 
to leave your home for such a trifling 
reason, especially with your older 
brother In the service 

Chsrlotte M— four letter was de- 
lightful. I think that you sre very 
brave with all Ih* handicaps you have 
had from hlrth. I should think taking 
up floriculture would be best for you. 
Specialize in raising certain kinds of 
flowers for seed and negotiate with 
the large seed firms. 

Ida 8.— I do not know how a letter 
would reach Mr. Hill. What company 
I* he with? I am glad you enjoyed 
*'A Romance of the Redwoods." I 
love to wear white best. I think, and 
my favorite flower is the violet. 



Julian F.-Mlse Caprice Is with the 
William Fox Company. Hew York 
City. Mi»s Stewart is still with the 
Vttagraph My sister Lottie la back 
In the pictures now, here in Califor- 
nia. 

Julia S.— It la very sweet of you to 
speak so of my articles. Yes, my 
birthday Is in the springtime. 

Mrs. J. A. S. -Thank you with all 
my heart for your offer. My "little 
old one" has already found a home in 
the Ksst. and I hope she win be 
hippy. 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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THE INQUISITIVE AGE. 
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st ies.t I wouM know t^iw Kn mske I 
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"Afwt yet, wfcen I see ytm in the 
plrtiif**, M*ry. t think th«t my only 
hripplfiess M*e trj the portrayal of 
emotions! iot<« <m ti.e rrreen, I have 
alwsy* l.kiri Ilia leading pert In 
every tm* of <'Ur Mi;h school enter. 
f&Srimente did p.op",« m:iy that I look 
amactlr Use you wh*« 1 have my 
hair curled 

"Don't »«u lliink I wuuld be j sti- 
fled In leaving my Mm* when I h*ir« 
4 SnUbed high erhoai If my father a«4 
•getter h**ls< oa my teaming to be 
a d»un!«lurr 

I wonder "hy It is that it win 
seems to ocrur to girts, or '-<'-' 
either, at lt.1* ago IhM they owe u»>- 
aity and lo*« ta the fsilw and 
mother who bars brought them 
frvm babyhood. It would not 
aueh.a terrible thing for this Kirl to 
learn dresamasiiig. Really, I think 
It wuuld be> unite a help lo her If she 
did deride later to study for the pro- 
fessional *t«Kr, One does not become 
a fieratd'r.e Farrsr overnight. It 
takes yearn "f etudy and patience, a* 
well as tupreeaely gw! health. 

I thin* the n«ht thing for this girt 



-: 



* p..r **r i i 
la of t»-» 
and inn. 
••stheile as they c»n L-, e/.d e«fli 
hold ike reins frmir. From sny own 
exgarteaM 1 know i*«re I, netti^^ «« 
earth k> tender »nd woadcrCM as 
tha waderstanding love at a mother. 
1 1 It loo rani snd freetoua a gift ta 
im thrown away lightly fesr Wis 
(knibUal lure of Bmbltlon, 

Aaiweri to Corrcsponrjrntj. 

Agrtr»-lf you write to Jsek person- 
ally. I *m surs he would he glad to 
send >ow hit picture, as Treekie*.'* 

I.'iciile 1,-Don't lw afraid of writ- 
li>* m. lone, chjiiy tetters. Y«» don't 
know how I prtsa my correspoadenee 
throufh this eettasBB. I haMly sver 
have Usee for visltittg. 



K. F, R.-I ooo'i thak m , 

wsee eit»rSer;cnt ta h«oene ecoitS 
»• r, in «r« already under promise 
-t tinr ir» to aoaaetiooy else. Eve« 
If >' j feel that your lore is! dead for 
the first man. at least t*esk the tn- 
easement fslriy befere you accept at* 
tenflbns from soother. 

JulU B,— Almost any Red Cms* unit 

run ti»» you the Information you sax, 
I do not think they are accepting self 

nurs.* for servteei except those with 
hospital eaj^rienee. 



Dora C-Tem had better write 1 

to yowr mother before asking assist- 



to do. If sh« Is raaltf and trsly in ; „,, , i.„ m atruigers Jn the town yam 

earnest. U te »«Tt6e« sc-kv. of h*» „,, ,„. t feel aare ah* wia be verf 



personal aiaMtloo until she U U 

years eM. tturely her later year*. 
even If she does win success In her 
chosen field, will yield her more hap- 
piness If she has no shadow of self- 
reproach "r regret. 

The end of her letter was foil "f 
questions shout myself. Hhe wanted 



glad to hear from yea, 

j,tr* Pleven o.-"neS»eejc» of Bonny, 
brook farm" is taken from Mrs. Wig- 
gins* t>oe>x of the same name. Mg 

• ■ ■• : -r tr •_ ».J b* "Ths 

UlUe l*ii»cess." 

«.U'.»* PlCiU-'ORDi 
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!■• Vlevlure Nrwinip'r *>»d*calc 

SKIN DEEP. 

Dorin't u seem strange that niii,.- mountain region, and was like 
girl should wish to be d*sd Ju'.ilv..,. t.it« nllddowcr beraetf, I wa* 
because wvefy ons says she 1* pr«tty I ri.-'iTli. el wl'h bar. hut mother *d- 
but thai li all? I hare had so|vl"d against her Iraving her hum*, 
many. man/. letter* trom glrl« who 
■aid th*y war* not pretty and who 
would Jrt»a everything Ju»t to ba 
beautiful. But h< <•■ I> a girl who 
•enl ma h»r photograph, and who 
la as pratty a. a picture. 

"I am ao'tlrad of people t»tllng 
roa to - ba ; caref uL" aha write*. 

'Doern't any on* give a girl with 

a pretty face credit for any brain* 

at all? .1 have been through hlKh 

school and normal colleg*. but when 

I tried for a position aa teacher. 

It wm *lw»y« the elder plainer 

arlrla who ware chosen before me. 

I even tried for a little country 

achool, and -the commlttea raid It 

wouldn't be advl. able to truat me 

with LS« school." 
"Then" 1 tried for a position aa 

private teacher, but I am eure the 

woman thought 1 had dealgn* on 

all the men In. the family. I tire... 



'Chlld." she .aid. 'you haven't nay 
education to .reek of. and you'll be 
*j horf-e.hk l.y the Il.Ti* you're away 
a Week, that you'll l>e wishing you 
were «'- i). nnd .coltllng me for en- 
couraging you to leave home. Why 
do >ou want to go away?" 

Then the girt blushed, and (hooped 
her head. 

"Jim und me had rem* word*, and 
I broke my engagement." 

"Well, jou Just go and smile at 
Jim. and mend It all up again," 
lauKhed Mother. "Vnu can go Into 
the plrtutra any time, hut you'll only 
nnd one Jim and that'* her* at 
Trochee." 

W* saw them about toven that 

nlnht, .trolllnit down the road from 

the utile town, hippy aa could be. 

Bo L think. If you feel worried b»- 

caua* you are loo pretty for erery- 

day work, you Just ought to forget 

about It. and try to ace life from tha 

ed a* simply a« I could, and kept \ r-latn girre point or new of efficiency. 

to my own room, but It wa> mad* . Mother haa often aald that the trouble 



so unpleaaant for nie that 1 waa 
glad to leave , 

'The arorit.er It all !». the way 
that other girls treat ma ju*t a* 
If they vara afraid I wa* going to 
taka all thru- awetheart* away 



with moat glrla who are .(age struck 
l« they all want to b« *tar* or sou* 
brettt*. 



As*wer> to Cerrupoa dents. 

Alverg B.— Tha Kaaanay Company U 
from them. What can I do to he|p!, B ch)CJl(to ftB< , „ „ ,„/ mi s ^ 

ill. ,J\iJ?lZ^~"? til' "- " l ,U ™ »" m * "** Prot*aa*JnW photn- 
would Ilk* to try to look aa home- ; graph* i.krn of yc Ur utile sister, and 
ly aa I Can. . i, ..»„ her r*tlatrr*d at the best studio*. 

I think frankly, that tbta young | ' think ther* i. alway* an opportunity 
woman la Jugt a little bit *«lf- i '"•' a pretty and talented child, 
conacloua. If tha pr«tty girl puul „ ... 7~\ 

aelf out of »*r mind and really • w M * r > '-** 4 l i** f '*' ,h *' ' 
g*U down |o work. thr>. I. alway.'?*" ', .*"". mo 1 < h, ''■ '» ,h * "orl*. 
Pl.nl, for h*r to do. I think' !""!° '?'"'V M ^,I <mr , *'i" wl - 
a.n4.,g*Tt.n work would b. .pl.n- 1 1"'^! *" Tour m " h ' r * M 'aw 

sld for Ih . ail' l Kh. would t>a a j Dro,n ' r - 

delight 19 He hill- kiddle*. I te. 
member whan I w*nt to *choot, I 
alway* loved th* pretty teaihar*. 
* didn't vou ■ «t 

Hut th» very taet of her letter made 
ma feet ir.dignant. 



Anna MfU- Tha tittle air«, lire* In 
OUcago. 1 will »*nd you her addrea* 
hy msll. 

I. -ill ■ J.-Toti ran addrea. Mr. Fair- 
It .aid thai If) hank*, rata .\it, ra't flttidio. Holly 
'-TO-d. fal. Ha la«t plftur* -a. 
Kown to Karth." 



•he couldn't do any l«ttcr ehi ,■.;.;. 
poaad .lui'woiaul. have to ao Into mov- 
lag plctarea. whara anyone- with a' ,. .... .""3 

potty face waa aurr «-f recognition. *"' .. ■• N ~' wl " ""d your nam* 
If ah* only knew tha heart*, haa .n.1 ""1 ■•' ,, " , • lo <h» ^ 1 rl you ape.k of 
dlMPFOTMjnenia of hundre.t. of pratt) ? n '' *"!■* 'v' 1 *'"' "'" hr * r f ">™ o* 1 "- 
glrla who manage to get into the ! ,n l nk 'J '* wonderfully kind of yott 
•tudloa a. aitraa. berauaa ..f their at-' ' r " h °'"' 

pearan<«, *n<r; th*n fail to go ahead I Vl .„„. v. . .i,* 
l-r lartl of ,-i.er.V.n .,..1 be!i?na Tn.1 ll^I^.i^'SS "* "^J 

^ tTekr,^ r.i*.d' u vi£:v - - '-ixi'ds&ss:' 
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Cepyrlght. 1»IT. by «b* Met lore N*w»M»« gyadleate. r.alered al »la 

. rWlll Ifalk I.OMaaa. All rlghla tf.'nnl, laeladlag tlghta af lraaa> 

lallaa. Pablleatlea »« thU arilrle V> whale ar la (.art I* 

e-.pir -:• •ri.hlklieal e*e*|>t by apeelal .m.iitair.l 

ttlth lb* UeClBrw xia>***ei ayadirair. _•_ 



THE PIPER'S PLUCK. 



I wo»!er If >ou remerr-ber a hen 
I IgJJJ ; wu ao-.ut our la" pigeon*. 
Itom.o and Juliet: Juat al H.i. 
time, when w* are all working for 
tha I'.ed Crcra In epar* momenta, 
e^ery war »:ory lh«t eome. lo ma 
term* m..re Interesting Ih.n any- 
thing elae. and i want to tell aluut 
Captain Farnslee's carrier pigeon. 

lie la lha brother of an actraaa 
al one of the r-tudloa out hrre.^euvj 
.he ha. to share all of hi* Utter* 
from the front with u*. It setms 
ao good to get th* news flr»t head. 
Kh* I* a Utile Ungll.h scire... and 
I feel *orry for her. away from all 
her own r-eopl* on the other aide. 
There aeema to be *uch a *plendkd 
•plrlt of *a'rtnce. though, *mnng«l 
all who hay* given up thel.r near- 
e*t and dear**!, as If la *om* way 
!»■•>• too *harcd In tha fight. 
The letter from th* (attain read: 

"I wl.h I could aend th* Piper 
over to you. He'* the Jollle.t Utile 
pal you ever saw. .and ha ought 
to wear tha V. C ihl* mlnut* around 
1,1. hlc.aed nerk. 

"Ha waa aent over with a batch 
of olher carrier plgrona lo u»* ag- 
i-i. menially In getting mexage* 
back. I under. tand wm" w*r* used 
lo good effect la Asia Minor at th* 
last siege. We named him th* Piper 
berauae he had a way of s.nirc 
In his word when w* w*r« all rather 
down. We had him In a wicker 
cage In th* trench, and II wa* par- 
ticularly (herring to hear him pipe 
np when the *h«lls were coming 
lhlck**t. and home *e«m«4 a long 
way behind. 

•Th. .pedal thing h* did, though. 
waa Jim after a rather unpl*a*ant 
rnunttr attack hy tha Hermans. 
Wa had brought In *svrral of our 
wounded, on* of tli*m a boy you 
know— Wallham. who waa with m* 
In India. Th* order came lo (all 
back. Oar artillery waa coming up 
behind lo swing tha snamy back 
and let ua follow up. la lha meaa- 
time wa thought wa bad everybody, 
but Wallham. Ilk* a *IHy a**, had 
tried to drag hlmi.lf out aad gat 
In a few »hot* on hi* own. II* waa 
left wounded In a d*a*rf*d tiench. 
when h* tumbled." 

We thought thai he waa alone, but 
It appeara that tha piper wa* with 
him, and they kept aach olh*r com- 
pany. Wattharo mansgad lo aend « 
m*»age back hy Iho pigeon. Don't 
a.k me how It happened to gel caught 
hy our men. I only know that the 
ward reached eom* of Ih* frlloanj In 
the rear and w* aent our eom* vol- 
unteers after Wallham. I ihousht 
this might Interest you a* I *m keep- 
ing lha Irttl* chap and hot., to pull 
htm through, lb* war and hand him 
over lo you." 

I da not know why I've alway* 
loved r*g*ons. but I have- Perhape It 
la betaiu. one* when I was a HUM 
gtrL they took away my f.ar of an 
amkfutwn reuil. afathar had aun* la 



. Ih* aaVaatr* lr, tkstVMN Ih*! Jsck 
(an.l mjeelf »-(e not playing, bug 
textile w*». We had I .■'. got Into a 
B*w town on th* road, ploing ■HH 
a repertoir* company. I waa hair 
asleep when t heard a really terr;Me 
a^olae. It seemed lo me, out. Me of 
my window*. 

I Jack began to cry, and t waa aw- 
fully frightened ms »■ if. It «a» n.ch 
a strange, uncanny .ound. I can 
remember I i u.ldled Mm down and 
told him lo r-l the pillow oxr hi* 
head, while I went lo Ih* window to 
lock out and I »*nl I" *ay right 
bcre. It la a splendid thing lo be the 
big .tiler and Juat have to face 
anything whether yoJ want to or r.ot- 
I stoic to the win'low and put e. te 
the curtain*. Tha room fa'ed a low- 
er gable on a wing of the hotel and 
here were pigeon* In llltl* hou»r.. 
cooing and talking among t teniae I vc". 
I wonder If you ran Imagine how 
I loved lho*e pigeons when I'd ex- 
pected to see a real hoh.gohlln, .It- 
ting out there hunched up, waiting 
to Caleb u». I lotd Ihe captain'* sla- 
ter. If she did gel Ihe I1pcr, she 
would have to ahare him with me. 



Aaunrcn to CcrTnpcadcr.lt. 
Margaret U— If y« would lake 
aa a course of et.nography. It 
would be eaay tor f" ' "> <*< *> 
good position wltli >ome eiport 
house wllh your knowledge of 
Kiench and Spanl.h. Writ* to me 
again. 

leeonle 9. — afme. N'aslmova I* 
wllh lb* Metro Company now. al*o 
v|oi*i Dana and Mr. and Mi*. Draw. 
There are much pleaaanter pallia to 
tread In IK* than that of fame. 

Orac* and Vivien— I don't know 
bow old uin Clara Kimball Touna 
la. My ateter I-ottl* I* married and 
haa a little gtrL -Tha Poor Little 
filch oin" waa taken at the Fort 
let* Btudloa. 

Rdna— I am sorry f could not at- 
land the «zpo*ltlon. P*rhap* aoma 
other tlm* ih.ro may be a chance 
of our meeting. 

John C.—1 think If you apply to 
lha nearest armory In your home 
town you would get the informa- 
tion far better than I could tell 
yen. Mr. Heed waa already a mam- 
bar of our Horn* D*fen** L*agu* 
before he waa accepted far regular 
service. 

Coanle H- — Thank you very much 
far Ihe photograph I am aura you 
have Just a* many curt* aa I have. 
Tell Beth I hope that ah* will win 
her ambition and enter* th* con* 
•ervatory this fall- 

MAMV PIOKrORD 
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HIS MOTHER. 



I e appua e there rr.-i.t he e, ite , few 
prop!* like Hal Leal" If* h*e an 
oM-talh! 5C*d mother tucked away out 
of sight *omewhere. and rf'lea hi. ta»t 
lo keep her there. 

That I* not his o»n nsm*. hut we 
rail him Hal at the Kaatern stadlo 
wh*r* 1 wa* working nt th* Hm*. He 
was what the dramatic cilll.-. call * 
' proml.uu- young actor. I know he 
had been playing Uie Juvenile lead In 
reveral Broadway production. Ih fere 
h* tried th* picture* *nd ba really 
waa a very likable chap. 

H* became a fatorlie at ''lire «i!h 



mother eerie trite tha •Odio wttlk 
(he deareal J.tl> c-14 lady yea ever 
saw. £he bad brought hee up from 
New York In th* car *nd the n-le 
had broueht a tince ef color to her 
cheek*. Her h\ir «ae white and cvriy 
and her eyes round acnl bright as a 
robin's. 

•Yea. I'm llsla mother." she aald. 
when I had a rhanr* to talk with 
her. "I've Just com* from lunch with 
Ethyl duwn at Ik* Uiltmor*: r*»l 
nice girl. Il'I .he? liar folks cam* 
from up around |l.ngl.»inton I u«ed 
tj know her grealaunl who went to 



i will, rj Know ner Rien-Tjni win. »n'i ■- 

Ihe'dlrcctor'and" hi* friend* l" know achool with my mother. I IMnk Hal'* 
that he Jdrted Ihe beet theatric*} club a ttrj lu. ky hoy. H. didn't seem to 
In the IU*t and Ihed at the most { think be cmiH aSord lo get nurrl'd 
r-^'Jiar hotel far the younger .-— J but I \^i t^tr-i I'd rather have Ibera 
r-.'.ful actors. But In all th. ijtv. ; get all I had for him rltht now U 
that' w« know hlra I doei'l rememtwr --it until 
him ever mentioning hi* mother. 

II* «oM Jack one day lhat h» eg. 
reeled to marry Kthjl. a favorite 
young »t.r with one of the more con- 
servatlv* produclnB firm.- 

"Of cour*e. I aoul.1 n«l **V her to 
m«rry me yd." h* «*l.l. "I »»"''• 
wall unlit I can give her all .lie de. 
S'ires." 

But they were engage,! to he rr.r- 
rled. although he did not l,o!d her 
strl-tly to the good faith of the agree- 
ment. AS h« n'J. a girl In her poal- oi 

tK-a waa obliged t» accent atlentlon*' kfs0 w r-f lo :t* jrc.'-'.. n. o.r.i. U 
from certain men In order la retain | rU mother. 

her pop-ilarltv. f couldn I help hull -— 

think of aomethlng mother t»H m-[ ABtweTi to Correipoadcnb. 
that Alary Oarden oil one*. Ju.l be- ■ ><tn , } , r R _i, would he hard f"r 
fere she nad, her nr.i .iicce., *• |a ^ v , , ou » ,ul| list ef all i«« 

J.illette. Che wa* ruiletly advised by , Q Uy> , h>% ,, „ l . r , J ,„.t ,„. Th-.-e 

dlltercnt people that In order to I-* J w m aroall-recl enrs In th* 

surcc*. »be rouat 1* »ery nice and 



wait until I'm d.*l. 80 I guea* 
they'll be married before I so bock 
heme. Young folk* ought to be mar- 
rlcd and eettle'l nn>l.nw *hll* tbey'r* 
In tho notion of It. And I'm gMn* 
■lown to the llillni. 1.' I-. flay alt.1 
bar too. Ilnl thought he'd put me 
In a nice. iul«t. sedudrd place filing 
Ontrsl Park Wr.I. With a Mu.euro 
ef Natural History to hr*;> mo c.'m- 
pany. but 1 never .1 i.l like fo«»ll. " 

They weie n.arrle.l Uf. le "Mother" 
went back horoe ant it haa l<en one 
of the wr, h/r:'-i aaalejjsrg that I 



.Ulcer. e.Mj ,mm^» - 

fourteous to her manager, her «fi«* 
director, her mualcal .llrc-i'.r. nil Ihe 
dramatic critics and several InCiien- 
lis) lackers of the theater. Ml.* '!»'- 
den smiled, and a.kcd plcsssntly: 



old Biograph'days, Tea, I., your t*»t 
uuc.llon. (live my Htu to all th* 
other Kill" m your cla... 

N-ellle K. C.-Ad.lie.s Alt.-e llrsdy. 
rare of the World Mm Company, arid 

. _... — _ ...... \i... vtilea 



rn smiled. *"" a.aca p.c.......e. car* 01 (ne «»'~ V .:. ijVr, Vliles 

■Any morcr- Pearl White, care Pa the. Mary Mile* 

SKSSa-SIrS Sa-r««r v^hJ 

, llltte bit worried. I've h*d a teller , f.IL __ 

recently from my mother. *nd Im, s _, (ri ,„ k your rMieaorhy 

afr.1.1 she's coming do.n lo vUlt *** f (> , r>m ,^. « ol ner remvro- 
ma" . bercd Ihe names of th. o!.l time plays 

very well, and agree, allh your Judg- 
ment. 



ro x* lu.l leaned lotwanl sod .fared 
at him when he said that. The (err 
fdVa of anybody being afr.l.l heir 
mn ,her ml.ht b* coming •« ''"'•■;» 

■l>on't you like herr' I aak.d him. 
WOnderlngly. 

•■Oh of courae, I Ilk* her t m 
nnly '.frald th.t Elhd won't an-ler- 

sisnd her. tcu r« th'y ' r r*';; ,, ;T', 

In such different world.- Mother ha. 
kate-lr *»er r»e-t awar feom her hot"* 
UP In Rockland county ar.1 to l.ll 
the truth I haven't eveo Ink! h.r that 
I waa going to be married." 

I didn't sav any more, hot I know 
T Ihnuaht lhat he was« - t acting faie- 
I, ,e either on* of Ih'-o It ».• 
•bout a weak altar «-»«. wb*» I *iw 



fjiUsn C N -• '" ,u, ■ , '"' , ,,k * " 
recommerd any .-ours* In motion r4c- 
ruTaTwriilrig While. 01 cour**. on. 
mull nave* kr...wledre of te.hr.lo.m 
■Si ,ou hav. ■ .lav. I ^^"Z 
r) et weattng are. •"'"''» ^~J}S 
ilon. It H hard t» ™<*** '" tW " *^ 

PUU U-Th. oaly way that 1 1 kre.- 

kTla^ah* inytrmg you «. jet ^ 
n,.r a-S h* r»r».««r:t.t P*'t*v t. 

,vi ».l h.x • jjAnv '..K-ltrVKP 
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THE HERMIT GIRL. 

her door way past sunset time, and 
you could Just see her thawing under 
Muther's treatment. She seemed to 
feel that talking about one's troublea 
was a sort of weakness, and I guess 
she was right, too. but Mother coaxed 
her story out by degrees. 



I had heard of her several times. 
Nobody seemed to know Just whaf 
her name was. but she had taken pos- 
session of a little shack up above the 
timber line on a mountain side above 
where we took "The Romance of the 
Redwoods." 

Mother was talking to one of the I "I came out here with my husband, 
boya who lived nearby. Nearby out I The doctors said he had about a year 



In California means anywhere from 
twenty to fifty miles. I find. It seemed 
bo comical to mo when we first came 
out here to hear people talk of being 
near neighbors when they really had 
to travel as far as from New York 
to New Rochelle to say hello to each 
other. Anyway, this ranch boy told 
about "Miss Teddy," as he called her. 
"Guess she's an artist, maybe, or 
something like that." he said. "She 
don't associate with anybody at all. 
I go up there to her shack and cut 
wood for her and carry up her mail 
and supplies. She ain't even got a 
hoiae. The minister's wife from the 
Bend went up one d»y to tell her it 
wasn't safe for her to stay way up 
there alone, but It didn't do any good 
at all. She's one of these here nature 
hermits, I think." 

He pointed out to us where her 
shack was. and I used to wish I could 
fly over to It and surprise her. One 
day when we delayed on the picture, I 
coaxed Mother to start out and find 
the hermit girl. But we found we 
could only go p. rt of the way in a car. 
and it was impossible to drive through 
the narrow rail that wound up the 
mountain. It was awfully ateep in 
places, that trail. I told the boy who 
guided us I'd be afraid of having 
nightmare some time and rolling down 
in my sleep. 

But, oh. it was wonderful wh,en we 
got far u',. There waa a last grove 
of sparse scrub trees, and then the 
clear ground with her little shack 
clinging to the sloping mountain side 
for all the world like one of the atone 
martins you find In the east We 
heard the siund of chopping, and saw 
her at work at her woodpile. 

She wore khaki knee breeches like 
a boy, and a flannel shirt. Her hair 
was cut to her ears, and waa curly. 
But when she came forward to greet 
us, with keen, half-closed eyes, and 
close, sunsmiling lipa, I saw tbe record 
of pain on her face. 

"So you're 'Little Mary." 'she said, 
Peking down at me from her five-foot 
aeven. "What have you come way 
up here for? "Only atar-gazera climb 
thii high." 

We sat on a big log bench outside 
please." I told her. "Were taking a 
picture down in the redwoods, and 
couldn't wave to you, so I came up." 

"I wanted to say hello to you. 



to live, so we thought we'd spend it 
fn the open together. He died about 
five months ago. farther down on the 
other side of this mountain. I got 
four of the men over there to bring 
him up here. He was crippled, you 
see, and we used to look up at thla 
peak and he'd wish he could climb 
it. so I thought he'd like to land here 
at tbe last. I'm staying with him for 
awhile until I get so I can go back 
down yonder and take up everyday 
life again. It Isn't much of a story, 
la It?" she looked at us quizzically. 
"I suppose you thought you'd find a 
romance, but It's only everyday life." 
Do you think it was "only everyday 
life?" I shall always remember that 
lonely shack and the peak that faced 
the sunset, when people tell me stories 
of unhappy married lives. 



Answers to CofretponrJenU. 

J. M. V.-I am glad you liked "The 
Little American." Will see that you 
have your wish. I hope you will write 
me again. 

J. G .— It Is splendid of you to give up 
so murh of your precious spare time 
to so worthy a cause. In these days 
there are many things we women can 
do to help. Let me hear from you 
again. 

Hetty— Be sure and cleanse your face 
thoroughly before retiring, with pure 
soap and a good complexion brush. 
Cleanliness is the first step toward a 
fair akin. 

J. K. T.— Tou are very fortunate In 
having someone to encourage you in 
ycur musical studies. Yes, my mother 
is my close adviser and confident. Her 
love and devotion has made ray life 
very happy. 

M. H— I am so sorry I cannot do as 
you ask. I am glad you enjoy my 
pictures. Keep up a good heart, and 
send the two scenarios to the studios 
that use three reelers. 

Mra. M. P.— The Essanay and the 
6c'. ig Companies are both in Chicago. 
It would be better to hare some good 
professional photographs made mefore 
taking your boy to the studio, to be 
registered. 

MART PICKFORD. 
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«»r»|i»r »,.,ii,«t,. t:„(, r „| 
"•erted. In. l»ili«. K el k n. „j ■ ,„„,. 

"Hie In ttkule »r la yart l> rl. 

t 'feilnl • rranarmeui «lia ika 
Piper ttjadlrair. 



(■■•nut I met I do tvslleve this 
r does • -•< >. a •''■ I "-■ 
|.v yesterday our ■ lett> r II. I .a i' 
ri.ru a young Khl who hml wiIiim l" 
inn three tin:, r hel tiers 

some letter* *./. brimful of I 
trtm-r* *nd desperation that you 
as if \.ni mu i do aomi 111 n i <■■ jd 
nut • i of help ''■ ii... w 

ei« >•• fori II ■ v slip until t tli 

I felt Just that way "•• i I his I 
wrote In me n.ei from 
town ui' Mi 

"TOU haven't any Ida* of the 
dullness «f Ihla place." ah* 
"Or*-* a VKvsr J as down to 

■ to *Wrr*»r tswrvOTM*!**, 
Christ mas w* go In Minneapolis 
visit my grandparents. Otherwise 
abide right h«i*. I did not mind It so 
much until I wanted to nirnsl my 
sludtea In music. But t was not al- 
lowed to go away. Mother thought It 
a fad, anyway, and told mo I bad 
better h« contented." 

'Then he came. It wm iuat as 
though tome, wonderful wild Mrd bad 
alighted In a barnyard of dmriestlc 
fowl*. He Is a Pole, aod has been 
(raveling through this country lectur- 
ing on the devastation ot his home- 
land. And ho played the vlnUn as I 
had never dreamt II could be played. 
I knew that life would never i-r the 
same dull routine to mo again after 
I had known Mm. 

"I suppose to him I was Just «r>« 
Ullv girl more who admired hla att. it* 
went away to some western coast 
town last week. I have mad* up ror 
mind that no matter what happens. I 
am going to Chicago, and from Ihet* 
lo New v«r, lv id i; 1 I shall SCO him 
when he relurne." 

Hh* gave no addresa. to I answered 
tt through the dally la Ik*, and- told 
her In l»e rarcrul before she gay* UP 
her home lo follow a dream. Then 
rami* a second inter from Chicago. 
Mi* waa wlili her sister there, and 
decided lo wait unlit the violinist 
mad* his return tour. 

"I ran hardly wait until I see Mm 
again." she wrote. "He arms to 
ef«nd In my life tor ambition ,ind all 
noM-of'toe n.tn.1. i. ion fttuA .>)y 
have seen him. Mia* Plckford. Triete 
was something so noble ihoul bint, so 
ethereal almost. When be played 
you forgot all earthly thing*. I 414 
not tell you hla name because he Is c4 
famoua you win think mo ridicnloet 
to lift my eye* to him In admiration 
of the master musician " 

It went on even further, that second 
Utter, and fin*l[y she did lett Bre 
nsme. Then I look the letter ta 
mother to talk It over. He was a 
great \lctlnlat. one who. I waa sure, I 
would only smile at this young girl's. I 
adoration, but would he he sensible! 
enough tn underatsnil that she WO 
really In love with his marvelous art 
and not with him? 

"Let me attend tn her." Mother said, 
Anally, with her little toe* of the head 
»nd simile Ihtt mean so much. T love 
to see her when *h» look* like that, 
wllh her eyes fairly dancing. 

Sn a letter went h*fk to her. and t 
knew It was a case of kill or cure. 



If she had any senvi of humor, she 
I otherwise, she v. 
■ ii We told her Just 

lUll I V. . lid I. HI I'l.l- 

Also, 
I an appointment with 

And <l.i a . tn i i . ■ k her letter arter 

i seen him It dm d< II 

'!•''■ I U|> an* r the shock. 

' «Vi II. I !• und n >■ I ■ i -i,i. **M 

in ii < i. ii. ,• "just is I am sura > u 1 

'■ ■ II would, v. hi n I got Into the 

vwrator ai me apartment hotel, there 

a very hwidsoms, »tout young 

with me. Kh* unM several 

UM4 Mainly told «f a visit to 

Mteaaen shop, and *h* smiled 

1 ma genially when t enquired the 

. lay i to the apartment In fact aha 

«*ld «br- was going there too. 

"And whtn the maid admit led u*. I 
found Win with Iwo half grown boys 
playing around him. In a velvet coal 
of in* Victorian period, and ha Intrb* 
duced his wife a* hi* one Inspiration. 
Bh* Wa* ao sweet and encouraging to 
tn*, and »*ld *h* loved to meet all ton 
*»' nice little Amcrh-an girl* who 
admired his playing. It was like be. 
Ing tatted on the head by some splen- 
did Ilrunbllda. I feel altogether 
cured," 

Wasn't It a good way? Mother whs. 
delUhted over the sue. ess of her 
II l tie rsjse. I only wish we could do 
the sareij lo all the hero-wnrililtplng 
gtfl* of "motlon-pleture *ctor». 



romaa) 



Aniwen to Correspondent*. 

, Mr*. Vim T.-If your da'iuhler Is 
d«trrrain<d to seek a career In Ihe 
pMures In spile of lour wishes, you 
had hest help her all you can. Ifavn 
some good photograph* made at a 
nrofeeelnnal photographer* • and have 
her registered a l the beat smdlna, 

T* A.— I am eoiry I 'snr^,t do as 
>ou ask. I ,c ■..-! lo return lo tha 
J"a»t very stioitlc. May you have »uc- 
i'»* In )our new enterprise. 

Ilote-Hhimixii yiur l*nd freijuent- 
ly s*~4 biweh !■ li--.ugi.l>' ..«h oltnt 
and morning. I would not advise you 
to try the method >oii speak of. It la 
v»ry <»peiui,e ant dors not always 
last. 

!<oll|ii~ t enjoyed your Utile tetter 
ao much. I think )ou must man "A 
Itomanro of tie Itedwoods." don't 
you? That I* the picture I s;>,ki or 
recently. 

IV fl. T. - >tl«j> Jnne Cowl's f,rst p{r- 
I'lre will Im. 'tin. Hrresding IViwn." 

he etsrred last seaUByn to "Lilac 
T.mc." Mr. Unit Is now Wllh the 
Artcr.ifl. No. |i is not too much tiou- 
ble- I enJo> all my letter*. 

Mrs. CriilMlne P.-Of course, it t< 
hard (or you to he separated fj..m 
your little wi,s, hut he Ihankfol ihey 
at* well and siione anvl that you «ie 
earablc of rcaklnj; a llve]ih'*vj for 
them. Thank >c.-i for speaking ao 
nicety of my pl< ture*. 

MARY PICKFORD. 




WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1917. 

A1LY TAL KS BYW^Y PlckFOl^ 

f rvaaljr IxablMled eaeeH by aoeefal Brttm—min wit* 
ike MeClar* Mewaaa-eer tysdUsi*. 



THE fJTTLE CRAY DRESS 

A girl wrot* ma ibl* week and Mid 
her heart w«* breaking because ah* 
bad no (Mriy dress. Hh* even **)d sha 
wished *he ws* dead Ju*t lemuM of 
that, and, do you know, I siroost knew 
bow *h» f«ll snd *ymp*lhi(ed with 
b»r! 

It la terns'* to be only fifteen and 
not have any party dress, it laket <>'l 
the sunshine out of life If there Is 
going to be a party at mtm ghl 
friend's bouse, and you are inni.d. 
mnA can't go. Of course you could go. 
and wests y<*\tr blue sejge skirt and a 
middy, 1. it wi -• *• ■'* "> 
all ir.« other gin* at* In then- d*in»y, 
fffllj» party d/e.aes lift* a bed of k4>ly 
colored flower*? 

Once, when I wa* about' thirteen— 
It was Isrfor* we w»r* sureessful, nnd 
new dre**es wer* not at all plentiful- 
We wer* In a road company, so I did 
not mi»«. wrty dreassj*. It wa* all 
strictly buslnea. Just getting Into new 
towns, and rehesrslng and playing, 
then on lo Hie neit until the world 
seemed Just made up of railroad sta- 
tions and raring telegraph pole*. Oh, 
I bavs fallen asleep so many, many 
Umat. counting telegraph pole* •■ w* 
flew by In the train! 

But this particular wrek we weir 
In quite a fair »lzed town in Ohl>. 
The hotel was a very nice or,e. slid 
I got acuualnt'id wllh several girls 
my own age whom fnmlllc* were 
staying there. One, | remember, was 
the only child of a wealthy politician, 
and sha bad a birthday pjrty. 8tv> 
waa very ptetiy. | snow 1 thought. 
with thick y-liow culls, and big blue 
eye*, and the els.y before the party 
•he took me up lo her room and bad 
her maid *how m* her new dress. 
It wa* pale blue anordlnn pkated 
chiffon with a deep point lac* cellar 
and tiny golden rocebuda tucked bcie 
sod there. 

"And Alice Is going to wear fink 
allk and Polly has a perfectly lovely 
hand-embroidered white lln*n. It was 
made In Italy In the convent, and von 
tan see through It, It'* so tin-. What 
*r* ymi going lo wear. Mary?" 

I ■ .' mil. my chin on try he r ..l. 
statins: at that fairylike drrrs. and 
I wondered, too, what I wa* going 
to wear. And then I did a dreadful 
tnina. I mane up a story about all 
the dresses I had hark In New York, 
only I said my mother wouldn't let 
me fake them with m* (raveling for 
fear I'd spoil them all. I don't think 
she finite believed me. eo of course 
then I had to dcn-rliy them, and I 
had a splendid time telling her all 
about lho*« make-believe party 
elu •■ .' of mine. By the lime I finish- 
ed all the deUlls. she was reiilly Im« 
pressed, snd I never *ald one word 
to mother. 

The party wa* tn Ihe afternoon and 
ther* w*s no matinee, so about three 
I slipped out of our room and along 
Ihe corridor, derated In a little plain 
gray \olIe that mother had made over 
for m* from one of her dr***e*. Every 
stitch *he had put In It herself, and 
pome little (ouches of hand cmbrnld. 
ary that I loicd. It was nude very 



simple, too, blgh-wsurtod, with a *e>ft 
rosei pink tltk *a*b, and she banded 
my curt* with satin of (he Mm* shad*. 
"Just behave aa w«fl a* you took, 
Mary, and >e,j':| be all right." ah* 
(old me when she ktaeed «... b.t | 
did (Ml *ky when I stood at (be top 
of Ihe long ttalrcsu* and looked down 
M (he iicbly dressed children In lb* 
parlors b»le,w. I had forgotUa entire, 
ly « .1 I had told Hilda about my 
eostly wardrobe, und ye> don't know 
bom- f ir.ny I felt when she gala-ere* 

• f. .n-l 10* With ae.lr.* i>f u^ fAtif 
i-A adir'ied j / ^re^ 

any of (hem more than twlee." 

And Just then Lottie bad to com* 
along and hear (hew. 

"Oh. tbe does not," ,i.. M fcj j^p. 
plly." Our mother ....\k»» ev*ryth1ng. 
•nd that* Mary** best dreas. and it 
useyj to be mother's last season." 

I'm sure she meant to be very com- 
plimentary and. after all. J didn't 
mlod. I Just smiled at them, sod 
Hilda's blue eye* opened wider than 

eler. 

"Well. I wish my mcHher could rnaks 
tr.n dresses like that." she said. "Ira 
Ih* prettiest e.r.a here." 

I think It wsa myself. Somewhere 
I have It tucked away still, that IKtle 
gray dress w|U, tiny pink rosebud* on 
it and French knot*. 



Anther, to Correipoorjrnti. 
O. II.— I am very eorry that I can- 
not do as you ask as I have noth- 
ing to do with Ihe disposition of (he 
articles you mention. Tea, you 
write very nl-ely. 

I- V.— I enjoyed your letter very 
much indeed. Yes, to your first 
question. I think your two 
brothers should work ao that you 
could finish your education. You 
are far loo young to stop your 
studies. I hope your mother will 
■ •'gain her health. 

K- B— I have so many request* 
like your* that it would be out of 
the question for rne to take time to 
altered to that particular work as 
much as I should like to. I am 
sorry. 

P. S— I am glad you liked Th* 
Romance of the Redwood*." Rhada 
Is th* name of the gtrl In "Let* 
Than Ihe Dust." Your letter Inter- 
ested me very much. 

M. D. — Thank yoa to much f« 
th* pressed rosea. It was nlc* ol 
you to .•■ el them. Xo. I was un- 
able to attend the Exposition this 
year. You must not even think of 
a meter until you are older and 
have finished your education. 

M. P.— It It encouraging to l,»v* 
you speak so nicety of my articles. 
You must be very proud of your 
brother. I think It wa* splendid 
of you to h-lp your family a s you 
did. Give my loi* to the baby and 
write me again, 

MAP.Y PICKFORD. 
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TEACHING FATHER. 
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I wonder lust where the line line of 
distinction can be drawn between 
stinginess and frugality. I know if it 
were not for Mother's common sense. 
I should want to spend money all the 
j time just as a tree nh-ikes down 
leaves, so perhaps 1 do sympathize 
with other girla when they long for 
pretty things. 

One girl of seventeen writes to ma 
from Chicago: 

"I have been earning ten dollars a 
w-eek as assistant bookkeeper out In 
the Dccring district for a year and a 
half, and my father only allows me a 
dollar and a half a week for myself 
out of that He takes out four and a 
half for my board, and puts the rest 
in a building and loan association for 
me. I never have any good times at 
all. or pretty clothes, and vet I have 
to work from seven to half past five. 

"He says by the time I'm ready to 
Ret married I'll own a home of my 
o.vn. but why should I supply the 
home? Don't you think the man I 
marry ought to do that? I wish I 
could go Into moving pictures. Do 
you think from my picture I would be 
good in them? I have brown curly 
hair and blue eyes. Sometimes I 
think I'll Just leave home some morn- 
ing and never show up there again. I 
would, too. if it wasn't for my mother 
and little sister. He's mean to them, 
too. He never gives my mother a dol- 
lar of her own. I 11 be eighteen next 
week, snd I wish I dared to go away 
by myself. What would you do?" 

I think I would stay with my mother 
and do my best to make her happier. 
Perhaps, if I saw how really Impossible 
It was for my father to be anything 
but a petty hou.-ehold tyrant, I might 
do my best to set another home to- 
gether, and make her independent of 
his unkindness. 

There was a girl In our Eastern 
studio whose courage I always ad- 
mired. She was not pretty at all, but 
she had the best tempered face with 
such a jolly, infectious smile. And 
one day she brought with her to tne 
studio her mother from Maine. A 
slim, rather scared little women srn 
was, who told me confidentially that 
Martie didn't take ona bit after her 
side of the house. She was just like 
her father, all "go aheadness" and 
pluck. 

"And the whole family was against 
her when she wanted to do anything I 
theatrical. We'd never had any actor 
folks In our family." 

Well, they have now, and Martie 
Is a host in herself. I know that she 
has bought her mother a home In her 
own name, and la educating several 
indigent young cousins. She may not 
have been pretty, but she seema to 
have found success through her gift 
of friendliness. 1 have not used the 
name she is known by professionally, 
but I, am sure many of you know her 
welL She used to say it was right 
that those who are stronger and more 
resourceful should help the weaker 
ones. 



So I think that if the first girl 
who wrote me Is only patient and 
watches the right opportunity, aha 
may be able to go Into her chosen 
field, and be of real help to the 
overworked, bullied little mother 
back home. 

It might be a way of opening her 
father's eyes to the petty tyranny 
he has practised all these years. 1 
am sure there are more homes 
wherein happinese Is a stranger, 
where the women of the family live 
in hourly dread of displeasing the 
king of the castle. There would be 
no surer way of teaching such a 
husband ad father just what the 
commonw ilth of a true home 
should be like, than for hta wife 
and daughters just to Ignore his 
domineering and go to work them- 
selves. The argument of a steady 
salary Is a powerful one. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

V. S.— I am glad you hked "The Poor 
Little Rich Gir'.." It Is too bad you 
had to have your curls cut, but you 
know cutting the hair is good for It, 
and you will have lovelier and thicker 
hair than ever when it grows again. 

B. T— I think your idea for a "so- 
cial service worker" is splendid. Do 
let me know what success you have. 
The picture you have in mind Is "The 
Pride of the Clan." 

A L.— "Toss" was one of my favor- 
ites, too. Lottie's baby .» called Mary 
Pickford. jr. Write me again and tell 
me how your little one is getting on. 

I". E. P — I am sorry, but I can't 
give you the Information you wish. It 
Is very thoughtful of you to wart to 
help others. Send me the letter for 
Pete and I will see that he receives 
it 

B. H.-I just love to receive letters 
fmm my little girl friends. Tell the 
others I would love to come to the 
"party." Have you thought of start- 
ing a "knitting club?" I know a 
number of girl, who are "doing their 
bit" in this way. 

MART PICKFORD. 
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"No -more today, dearie," she told 
me. And I was crying, too. I knew 
now why the verbena grew in her 
California garden. 



There is one of the dearest old la- 
dies whom you have seen often on tne 
screen. She Is with one of the com- 
panies here at Hollywood, and I love 
to talk with her about the old-time 
days when she was a young actress. 

She still possesses the gentlest 
charm, and her eyes are as bright and 
expressive as If she were twenty in 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Gene — Your scenario was very 
interesting I am having it return 



stead of seventy-four. She has on. «* *» «* "'•" %TLS£?? 

of the prettiest bungalow, out here * r " r «' *Z""tJ T *lVl*i a ?, _" 



and It is a rare treat to be Invited 
there for afternoon tea. Her garden 
is fairly overrun with roses, and she 
has a few beds of old-fashioned flow- 
ers that she raised herself from slips 
sent on from the east It seems so 
queer to see verbena and mignonette, 
alyssum and sweet peas mixed in a 
California garden with gorgeous mag- 
nolias and orange blossoms. 

She was telling me one day last 
week about how she dreaded the time 
when the war should end. I thought 
this was so strange, because we all 
want it to end. but she explained. 

"You see, child, I was a girl at the 
time of the Civil War. in my twentiea. 
The man I was engaged to fell at 
Gettysburg. I lost an eight-year-old 
brother, too, and I still have the let- 
ters of both of them written during 
the war. When we go Indoors I will 
show you a few of them. While the 
war is still raging, and so many are 
losing their dear ones, you feel a sort 
of communion of sorrow, but after- 
wards when the fortunate ones come 
marching home, and there are the re- 
unions, then the loss is keenest, and 
you know the full cost of war." 

I was anxious to read over the 
letters, so we went into her little 
sitting room. It was In a four- 
room bungalow, but she had man- 
aged to make that sitting room 
look like one back in New England. 
There was even a little hassock in 
one corner and a marble-topped 
black walnut table. 

"I wanted to feel at home even 
if I did have to live way out here 
In California." she explained. Her 
treasure box was of inlaid wood, 
with brass hinges, hand wrought. 
She put back the cover tenderly 
and there on top was an oldl fash- 
ioned blue soldier's cap. 

"That belonged to Bennle. my 
brother." she said, lifting It out. 
"And here was his testament from 
our mother. It went through many 
battles. This is a little silver ana 
leather canteen that belonged to 
Ashton." She handled It llngertngly. 
"He was a very noble, admirable 
man. A few of the old time actors 
would still remember him. He play- 
ed with Forrest and Edmund Kean. 
And these are the letters." 

I suppose many of you have seen 
letters from those old wartime days. 
The Ink was faded and the paper 
was thin and old. The handwriting 
was in the old fashioned Spencerian 
style, with many a flourish and 
curlycue. 

Dear Sister Anne." It read. "We 
have been In camp here four days. It 
has rained all that time, but wc are 
enjoying good health, and trust this 
finds you the same. They brought In 
some rebel prisoners this morning. 
Pretty starved looking they were. too. 
Mighty glad to get some of the Yan- 
kee bacon. I don't think they can 
hold out much longer. Maybe I won't 
be glad to get home again." 

"He was killed In the next battle." 
she said softly. "This is from Ashley: 

" 'Dearest Anne, I have missed all of 
your letters while on march. There is 
some chance that I may be given spe- 
cial duty near Washington, and if so. 
I shall make an effort to Bet word 
to you through the lines there.' " She 
stopped long enough to add, "He was 
on the other side. 

" 'Nobody who has not visited these 
southern homes can reaiixe the horror 
of invasion. I have been sheltered »t 
several while carrying dispatches, and 
have found such splendid endurance 
and courage among the women that 
my spirit salutes them. Time alone 
will tell which cause was just, but 
nothing can tarnish the honor of the 
South. You are all that the North 
holds for me. I count the days until 
this conflict Is over and we may be 
married. The little sprig of lemon 
verbena still keeps Its fragrance. I 
carry it In my pocket In a little leath- 
i er folder with your portrait and a curl 
from your dear head.' " 

Her voice trembled and stopped. She 
laid In my hand a little old leather 
folder and In It was the picture of a 
girl with curls over one shoulder and 
a rose In her hair. One brown curl 
besides, and a little, brown, dried 
sprig of lemon verbena. She nut tilt 
Ud down, jujg .i r ,« h»r srtSj •* 



to some company who makea a spe 
clalty of two and three reel pic- 
tures. 

J. S. R. — Yes. we love California, 
too. I am sure you must be anx- 
ious to return after such a long ab- 
sence. I am glad you liked "The 
Little American." Your letter in- 
terested me very much. 

Maybelle — I am afraid from what 
you write me that you have been 
buying shoes too small for you. I 
can only suggest that you go to 
a very good chiropodist and be more 
careful In the future when you se- 
lect your shoes 

G. T.— You can get the informa- 
tion you require by writing to 
Washington. D. C. to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I think it Is 
splendid of you to drive your neigh- 
bors in to town to see my pictures. 
That is a resl compliment 

Miss S. L. G.— If you are a good 
milliner, you should have no diffi- 
culty in procuring a position in any 
large city. If your mother's health 
depends upon a change of climate, 
you had better make the change 
first and then send for her. 

Bessie — The little snapshots you 
sent me are charming. Your "Mary 
Pickford" party was a new Idea. 
All your little friends have beau- 
tiful curls. I was very proud to 
show the pictures of all the girls 
dressed like the different char- 
acters I have played recently. 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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i remember •©roetfctag 
Kotker said one day to a director 
•bs was wKh my Very first company. 

Ett w»» quite .1 .tif-irnpoftant ywag 
man. and rxp.vlrd uthtsiit 111 bo abso- 
lutely rriUb'c and trustworthy wbrn, 
as it mutter of fart, hi* own revoM for] 
there tjuaiiucn was jutt a HUM bit 
shaky, 

lie had been very never.* with one of 
the airi*. becsueo *he h.*<i been l»a 
several moralns*. b'be told htro her 
mother was still 
she had to vi.it h 



support and care of their moth*. 



tb* 
all 
let l 
lhtr 

tjuli 



If ! 

of 



<IU I!" 



Hit! 



tie hospital and 
her before (citing to 
be acotded her before 
>• to the toud-votcvd, 

>me directors seem to 
their professional rc- 



"You couM call to *ea your 
nitfht. Your duly lies here, 
any cAnevtillOn <■( the value 
punctuality, you would not 
your pilvats troubles on 

pie « ho h**e had to wait 



I 



And those sweet. aaif-sacriltdag 
sisters-in-law would bar. to do 
their share, too. !)o you suppose the 
MM she expect, to marry soma day 
• would hesitate for one minute about 
iiktng hi. own mother into their 
home if she, were an invalid, and 
Idling bia wlf. lak. car. of her? 
I remember hearing" a story told 
at a dinner one night In New York, 
given by Mr. SvuVor, Someone, w-ns 
felling about old Judge Finn, "Bat- 
tery Win." He had a man arrested 
for nort support of his old mother, 
who bad been sent to the Island 
after wandering around the streeti 1 . 
The man was surly, and objected to 
carrying to* full burden of her 
support or taking her to hi. home, 
young woman, do you sup- as bis wife objected. Finally be 
- "««•!. r* "' he .:«■- consented, vr.5wci0u.ly, and told 

.u -In .» — .„.,. the judge lo ".end Ih. old woman 

along." The judge leaned over arid 
spoke to birn then. and, tho court 
was very quiet. 

"1> can't have her home, my boy. 

It's too late. I only wanted to see 

if y. was willing. Your poor old 

mother', lying down In the Morgue, 

0od rc»t her aool. «o and irlv. her 

■ decent burial if your wife will let 

you." 1 , 

1 Just wish that manage could 

out to every man and woman 

Mother'' t* a burden 



ther beatn to snap her 
i. r mouth flrmls. The 
bralnninc to cry, and 
to slat I off on a new 



ommv,- said Mother 
1 a fearful frail and 
you'ra fruiting your 
iking there'll be 
rou don't step 
hi, my boy." 
Mm. and it w*» 
tr discomfiture 

1.1c just tile 
at whrn some* 



I. 



Kit; ..11 slr.ji 
be k.i all rra. 
ap-eeh- 

"1 have no r 
X- — . but I in 

science* lit this 

"tdK-k out. 
su.Wroly. ~ 1 
delicate thin* 
strength on. "To 11 
a terrible turn 
rlshl off vour c 

Kwryono :«u, 
such fun 10 .ee 
I love lo h;.vc 

Srtshiag tecih 
body Iblnks h. 

1 tell Ilk. « 

after renditiK 
who*, swe-'th.'*'.; ! 1. 
with a frail co: » lei 
been ertsa*..! for (.v.- 
But »bc ha. t«.» man 
an invalid mother, 1 
two brother* refute 
with an Invalid, so tb 
for her mother sitscc 
#e*enleen. 

"I f't! *--t'' Jul 1" *' = 
to me #0 Ions;." .1*. 1 
never a.k him to i-.h 
■ with us* a. s'k 1 1* .ii.v 
and I know he could 1 
a burden."' 
It Bire. tre a snivel 



and car. for (he-n 
love »■!••■ >'-v.d "ii 
wall ehildr-«n? Ha* 

Hm of W» famtli? 

And the v.ry Me* of lb 
feel.m- grateful to blen 1st 
toys! t* h.r! Why. if 1 had 
In her *-!•*•, 1 i" 
my two, brother. 1' 
If Mid b(VS W hi 



»l» 



go 



my con- 1 who fe.li that 
In har old age. 



Bit I 



ahe herself »i 



Answers lo CorTetpOBtteiltt- 

11, J. S.-The poem you refer to is In 
Itot-rrt W. Service's "Rhyme, of a 
Red Crow >l«n.' Mr. William 8. Hart 
i. with the Arlcraft Pictures Corpora- 
tion, J do not know, to you last sues* 
tlon. 

K. O. P., Memphis— Yaur letter wag 
very .•hsrinltur Trv .ml study joMn* 
own *l>te and ft! >o« clotAej and 
stvl. of 1 .»,>'. •■!' ■ ti '•Jit >our t<-,'e 



-—By nu me'-,r,i h*ve yoaf 

„, [„,.! ...., .-• one It 
expenflv. to you now, but 
1 the lone run The name 
in "Le.« Than the t»»»f* 
1 am glad yew uked the 



lg true , i 

,. „t.|| 



fa 






i't tb 



I have told I too 
go that iiieyjto. tt 
M with th* i 



urge the girl 
If the reall? 

bom.. It she 



-Y"' r pk'tve I. very lov.lv. 
1 for sendlnt it lo me. Your 
oh- (raining a HI help you a 
I tt. raadinl mu*vc and bjtr- 



Artcraft Studies are st 

,; >..,.... ilm Viola 
s-.ef.ved 



KFOMt 
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While we were at Marbleh'eed during 
the taking of "The Pride off the Clan," 
I heard about the lighthouse girl. She 
Uvea on one of the little taleta in the 
river after you paaa Newport and go 
up to Providence. There are ever ao 
many of these rocky little points, and 
on each la a lighthouse. 

An oid eea captain who had retired 
was talking one day of the bravery 
off women. He lived all alone in a lit- 
tle rickety house with a "leanto" on 
one side and a funny makeshift porch 
across the front. Here he would sit 
for hours at a time, surveying the 
landscape quite as if he were on his 
own deck. Perhaps he made believe 
he was, too, who knows? 

I used to love to hall him when I 
went by, and wave my band. He'd al- 
ways say something comical to roe, 
like: 

"How's she blowing this morning, 
matey?" 

Or else it would be: 

"There's a craft went by awhile back 
with the tarriest top lights I ever see. 
Does she hail from same port as you, 
I wonder?" 

There was a little black-eyed girl 
who was in the same company, and 
he always liked her. He was intensely 
interested in the taking of the picture- 
but he said it ought to be a real 
Marblehead one, and not a Scotch 
story at ail. 

"Don't see what you want to go 
overseas for. Mary," he told me crust- 
ily. "Better stories around your own 
shores. Prom Canady, be ye? Well. 
Canady ain't ao poor off for stories, 
nuther. Been sailing up around New- 
fundland often and Novy Scotia. 
Pretty fair, decent sort of folks 
thereabouts, near as I could tell In 
jthe offing. But what I'd like to see 
you do Is play a part like Nancy Per- 
kins. Ever hear tell of Perkins' 
Light? Nor of Nancy, neither? 
Humph, where you lived all your life, 
anyhow " 

I apologised for not knowing, and 
sat on his front steps while he told 
me all about Nancy Perkins. 

Nancy was fifteen, and she had been 
born right there on this little point 
of rock. Her mother died when she 
came into the world. She had lived 
there through all her childhood with 
her father and one older sister. When 
«he was thirteen this sister married 
and left her to keep house. Once a 
week she would go to the mainland 
with her father in the little rowboat, 
but what she enjoyed most were the 
steamers that passed to and from 
Providence, going to Newport and 
Narraganaett and Block Island, and 
even New York. She grew to know 
them all, and would wave to the 
pilot and captain of each as it went 
by. The old captain said he had been 
on one of the boats himself, and de- 
clared that Nancy had her own spe- 
cial salute of whistles from every boat 
on the river. 

"Looked just like a little pink flower 
up on the rock shelf the light stood 
on, waving to us." 

Then came one terrible winter, he 
said, when ail navigation was frozen 
up, and the little islet was Isolated 
from the rest of the world. Her fath- 
er started out as usual one day to 
make the trip lo the mainland, but 



on the way back a heavy storm came 
up, and be lost his way. 

"Nancy told me afterwards that she 
waited for htm until night; then aba 
started to light up. but there wasn't 
any oil. Perkins was bringing some 
with him. First she thought she'd 
start out and try to find him if be was 
lost, then she figured the light would 
guide him if she could fix it up. So 
what did she do but take the big old 
cabin lamp they had hanging down In 
the kitchen and carried it up the 
stairs. I suppose it looked like a can- 
dle beside tbe big light, but anyhow 
it waa like a beacon star to the man 
that waa lost " 

"Yes, he got home all right that 
time," tbe old captain finished, light- 
ing up his pipe. "That waa Just one 
of the lnt'restin and unusual things 
Nancy did. If you ever want a real 
picture I'll tell you all about her. She 
won't care. Lord, she's most sixty 
now, and still tending the light. Mar- 
ried a pilot, too, oo a Providence boat, 
one of those fellers she used to wave 
to. She's saved lots of lives In her 
time; ought to be Just hung around 
with medals and decorations from 
kings and queens and such, but Nan- 
cy's American. She wouldn't give a 
snap of her finger for any of them. 
Jest keeps on doing her duty tending 
light on Perkins Rock." 

Wasn't that dear of him? I always 
wish I had time to go and hunt Nancy 
up and tell her how her fame had 
spread. 



Answeri to Correspondents. 
O. H. T.— Thank you so much for 
speaking to your friends about my 
little suggestion. I am sure a great 
deal off good will arise from this par- 
ticular line of work. 

Bessie L.— Year letter wa» very in- 
teresting. You must have had a de- 
llgbtfui day with all your little 
friends around you, I think you mean 
"The Pride of the Clan." 

Mrs. 3. T— I would not try any of 
the "patent" dyes for my hair if I 
were you. Why do you even think of 
such , a thing when gray hair can be 
arranged so becomingly, and It softens 
the lines that will come? 

Jlmmle— I am glad you liked "The 
Little American.' Your letter about 
your camping trip with the Boy Scouts 
interested me more than I can tell 
you. I have a little friend who did 
fourteen miles in three hours and he 
is only thirteen, too. 

J.D.— Be very careful to cleanse your 
material thoroughly before you at- 
tempt to dye It The dyes are no' 
very satisfactory now, and you will 
have to boll your goods a long Urn* 
in order to get a good color. 

Sally— Of course, I love my work. 
It Is part of my life and I would not 
know what to do with myself if I 
gave It up. It takes a great deal of 
hard work and perseverance to ac- 
complish real results, though Tou 
must be willing to devote your whole 
time and thought to study should you 
enter the Held. 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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HER MSJKQTHEIL 

I think mtl en* »f the, nfery woril 
thing* thai can happen lo a boy 11 
lo be petted by his mother and M,t rr t 
until he thinks he really has soma* 
thing lo do ,,ii making i»« woiid *« 
round. 



tattAty of his mother and sisters. 

On ye* know, 1 Hunk his mother is 

gust a* much to blame as ht Is. In- 

plead of letting him sulk, why doesn't 

Jfh* rsfuM to apeak lo him. and give 

, . , . , , ■ Pat * dea* of his own medicine? Why 

I BMW mih J»rk~,but M doaaefl Hm-.n'l she say she's tired of his fool- 



like to* to tell personal thins, stoat 
him In Ihene talks, so I won't lira 
lust gelling to that «g*. you ktr.rx, 
«*d w* have to overlook It antll »,„•» 
about IwMtty.two. 

But a, l*U»r came today from * tlrt 
of twenty who is so worried ays* iho 
still--* of a (*>} toother that you Just 
want to hunt htm up and hand him 
aver to a crapd of i«aj fttJOw* wfco 

would (afce «lt the litollj cuddle Out of 

him. and tea* Mm to* aiandatd* of 
men. *Ai 

' ♦•«*•&! hiifrTMahleen. snd Wolne* 
!■•» humored him sine* he was a baby 
because she though! he waa rather 
delicate," she writes. "1 have t*ro 
older sisters and alt we have done 
sine* we can remember Is give up our 
lime anil toys to Kunllr. He's al- 
ways telling Into scrapes, loo. Wa 
have a rich uncle who has paid for 
hk way through one of the best prep 
school* In the country, and he has 
been expelled several times. I am sura 
If It hadn't been for Mother pleading 
personally for his idiuiat<;mrnt, h* 
never would have finished. 

"Of course he knows that all hs 
has to do I* pin* and act III and 
he can have anything he want*. 1 
have been walling for two year* 
for a chance to take a Western 
trip with a party of teachers, wt 
wer» planning to go through lb* 
Northwest clear to tbe coast and 
mother had told m* she would 
stand the espens*. when Prank I* 
•mashed his car to pieces, and 
w*nted a new model at once. When 
mother and 1 argued with him. he 
culked and refused to speak to 
either of us. Then he nkl he didn't 
care what became of him. He waa 
going to Join the navy at mice and 
hoped he'd be killed so we'd all be 
sorry. 

"Then hs w*nt away and slsyed 
for three nlghl* with a boy chum 
who p.** camping, and we didn't 
know where h* was, and mother 
• Simply give up and went to fd 
feeling sura h» had either enlist- 
. rd or row *>*e.y.. ~J w*«ie -te> .**-e-*- 
nea* he would go In the navy. It 
would make a man of him ai 1 
take all that nonsense out of hirn 

Oh, wouldn't 



* j! in** n«wn i niip, ten 
|r> work and support him* 
ai** him out of his home, 
1*4 and friendly, but make I 



ji huts* and she is going away tor a 
Jv«sIIcin7 Let him stay at home. 
■»*• tht sarvant* « vacation, too, end 
l»t blm do his own cooking far a 
fkaaja*. Fut him on short rations, too, 

?'d keep him down to a few dollars. 
„ if that doesn't help, tell hint to go 
m*«)f. Don't 
0* theer- 
hlm under- 
lead he ha* eshausi*d patience, and 
it IS Just up to him now to rnnke good. 
•»*,"*• H»i'| I l*» fa, tp* hk> M*tW tru 
* lit! Is white! I'd have miro fun 
trguuitnn l-'rankle and making hlin 
tiehata. Hut at le**t Ion write his 
♦later and try to make her do It. I'er- 
liap* to a month »he will come back 
from her trip and find him holding 
down a real job. For *he is going. 1 
feel sure of that I told her to have 
a nervous breakdown herself and i«t 
th* doitor to order an Immediate 
chant* of scene and climate. Then 
her mother will have to go with her, 
and po*«fh)y l-'iankle may have to rida 
In street ca M it,., rest of the season. 
1 nop* ao. 



Answers lo CormpondenU. 
Annie H.~ If t were In your place I 
would confide In my mother. She Is 
eiite to help you. It seems to me you 
ar* brooding too much over your 
brother. Koys should stand on thrlr 
own f»t and not vj.eet to huve tlttlr 
famlll'a bolster up their courage. 

Mr*. H, f>.— You will find ih* new 
patterns for children's dresses r/jlts 
simple. Have the material of a good 
quality but do not make your little 
daughter's clothes too ejsliorat*. If 
you are careful with her hair, keeping 
It trimmed short and shsmiev.lng it 
frequently. It will grow thicker. 

Iltiul'l Mr. Fairbanks' latent pie- 
turn I* "Down to Earth." He I* with 
the Artrratt I"l.:ture» Corporation. I 
am glad >ou liked "The Poor Little 
Hleh airi," 



| t, ft f>.~ lie quite sure y«u are In 
t earnest before you devote >our tune 
j to Mcture*. You must be prepared to 
lov* to «e* a I-t j wstk hard and long to attain your 
of our boy* of the navy get hold j goal and not be easily d;«e„!ir«Ked. 
of Frankle and teach him what II ■ Have some g<*»d rrof»*.«lonaI photo- 
mean* to «tand up straight and act graph* made before you go to the 
Ilk* a man. 1 don't suppose thsre studios. 
Is any chance nf his reading; this, — 

but 1 wluli he would. I wish thcr-e I B. W,— Thanks so much for all your 
was some way of making him tin- j good wl"li«« for my "orphan*." 



derstand how silly and ridiculous 



ho looks in the eyea of other peo- 
ple. 

Perhaps *om* day there may 
com* along a girl he would give all 
the world to have for hi* wife, and 
she may be the right *ort of girl, 
the kind who would despise this 
type of man, who had spent his ] ' .ng ci 
life loitering and Ihing on the 1 



Everyone. In so Interested in my Idea, 
I feel sure it will be a success. 



Mr». Charles J -I think your spirit 
1* splendid. If all our "mother*" 
would take your stand, the boys 
would feel cheered nnd willing to go 
'Horacwher* tn Prance." Your "knlt- 
li a foe tdes. 

MAKV I'ICKFOItD. 
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A PROMISE OF LOVE. 



» Beard isn a good story of a 

Red Croat aurse, and there i*n't oo* 
thkag : weepy" *te>ut It. Ne.rly ail 
lh« stoile* that drift tssok from n- 

front iMfW are of the rn..i«t kind, but 
l»ls aras iold by V, ,1:., )...• ,;!",- 
by the way, b* «•«■. on* of the first 



whether iv 
and agNatl 

i..,:.,n lo •... 
»nd »h» lo 



■ a* * mm 



M It as to a dkataav^e*. 

isosder of it ws* to at* 
I* them sit nsflan hi ai— 
t ronwMie on* day ev*j 
h. day aw**, a/4 aearis 



all the out 

spirit. Hut 

fismed an 



r,i»rRit*s." and propose to j 
tl nurse, Jt seem* to be j 

of recovery, awl nearly 



to clear a path for you. then t&n 

tike lb* dlekeoa, .math a few ptwr 
davtl* down In thrlr trench**, and 
era. I In yourMlt to hide train th* 
n-»t dv»ii fatward 

*'AI was carted bark | n c n * m bp. 
tinea and found hlmaelf In a baaa 
boaplial at a pretty good place, it 
»>i a'Kjut s week later that I wok* 
n i-.... i„rs*lf. Nothing sertoji. 
You . «., ft r.arfully rotuwl up 
with these bursting beauties and not 
hive any special ailment Almost 
the first thing I heard was a hurt 
frxrn AI down on th* other *Me or 
the room wh-r^ ti. r> bxA rrie. 

"That same niiht our nurse had a 
heart-to-heart talk with roe abosjt At 
rthe was a mighty nice, aeoslole 
English arli). and she w»* worried 
about him. «h* told me be was 
desperately In love with her. and she 
waa afraid the hopelesso*** of it 
would retard hi« recover)'. Knowing 
AI ** I did, t managed to sleep with- 
out worry of his early demise. But 
next day, the day nurse white she 
«... fe.fitrtg me some of the slippery 



■ iron Tessa B,.n the teia-#r*ra*nt ftt 
. * a, 4 the hAh-.ts and etistoait of 
,■-■■ •' •■<■' I ■ '. ai »~ lt ~4-*,-« Mr. 
j Kalrhank* prefers. So f was |3** m 
{mil* hit glad that ha fotud hlmaelf 
Hil ie for once. 



Ant.ert lo CorTespooaeBti. 
Peter Me- You must have a beautl- 
f«I garden from th* description w 
>our letter. The pressod rose is lots. 

ly, Maoy thanks. 

Jlrs. K, I.— It was sweet of you to 

i. n* , W fir.t baby for me. Hay 

*v '■ a ,.''..( < *>mUitl *rwi i«!f to 
1.1 .1 •. lo-.i !ike4 "The Pride 
." it mtt token at *t*rt*«#« 



I of the Clan." 

j bead. 



sag ^slled *Tt* Cr< 



thi/;e. thai Al »,'. r.ni.- r.f » ho t e 
lea* passion for her, and she wonder- 1 
*d whether she h^d better speak to i 
the dexter about it «he was awful;/ 
pretty, and told ma she w»* atagagaw 
to a chap with lh# Aurtralians. Bn- 1 
wanted me to break It genUy to At 

"Well, that was complicated, but j 
still merely symptoms so fsr as 1 1 
could see. hut when the tall Scotch J 
nuree ,ame lo rot nnd asked me how | 
km* 1 bad known Mr. 8 — andj 



• .,,.,e. It;, nrw tee,k is "I-.hjmes 

of a Heo 1 Cro.s Man." You can get 
tb» t»oak Ht any stsndara bock store. 

Hi> 1*. V. MeQ— Thank you to much 

fas .. • > jr good wish** and th* 
ixeutirul rsrd yoa sent roe. I wish I 
could bar. b**n with you on your 
errand of ttmf^f. I ' think you are 
very brave to attempt such a trytng 

SI. T «•... rvlri White. Is with 
Path*. Her m* aerial is 'The Fatal 

!: • .-." ! tarn . M yo:i liked "The 
Uttte AmettcsB." Yes, "Tea*" waa 



-,'. i . im r> I am serry you are hav- 
ing to uiur.h oppoiitKio from your 
family abawt enlisting: but surely. If 
you feel that your duty ilea there. 
and >ou sre not fi**4*4 at home, yog 
shcuM fy,|ow j our ItKllnatkm, 

MAilY PICKFORD, 
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THE HEART WELCOME 









Haven't you h»*nl It *»ld that 
rirhs-t jwtrn to frees* the heart* of the 
child!***? I think at alt pitiful, lone- 
some «l«ht» the mm! of nil I* 10m 
old gentleman or old lady, swathed In 
th* raiment of wealth, and traded by 

• errant*, without th* l*t :M at * 
« Mid around, them, or the touch of a. 
JltU* moist hand on their old withered 
cheeks. 

; I heard from one of toy dear tittle 
unseen friend*, the bis slater In • 
lame family, about ft girl rousln who 
la to make her horn* with them from 
now on. They lira out In South Da- 
kota on • prairie pony farm. raising 
gbsttand ponies and shipping them ail 
over th* country. I »m sure they are 
not wealthy at all, and there are. eight 
children. ail under seventeen. Yet 
there la room for one mure 

"8h« la my Aunt Elsie's little girl, 
and her mother ju«t died. Her fath. 

• r'a teen dead a lone Hire, ao ihete Is 
no noma for her excepting with u# or 
her father's aliter. But lh*y am very 
wealthy people, and ah* la an Invalid. 
I sues*. Anyhow, ahe can't bear chil- 
dren because they make her nervous. 
She lira* in Philadelphia, but spend* 

• great deal of time in the South, w> 
of course little Elsie would be, awfully 
Id her way. And besides, her uncle 
doesn't like children on* bll. 

"Elite wrote ftbout when she visited 
them once, and at: (hey did was tell 
the maid to lake her out for a walk, 
and all her meals were served in her 
suite of rooms with }a*i the raald 
there to look out for her, II mad* m* 
ttfcvk of you. Mary, In Th* Poor Lit- 
m Bleb. Ofrt.' Elsie lust beggod 
father and mother lo let her tern* 
and live with ua. and we are going to 
M*a n«r.~ 

_?*V 12**"'* " •**"• V™ -"»' "inder 
2JM 1 Wnd of people there are In the 

*«••• ThMOt of those two f rosea 
■•art*, closed to every element and 
tBfbjene* of child love, shut up In 
weir own selfish Indulgence, thinking 
•nly of what will make their poor 
MJTow Urea happier No. not b«p- 
Pt*r. I dent think there e.„ be any 
•ort of happlneaa for such people 
Mow ejn thia woman live on In peaee 
Of Bind, knowing that she had Ignored 
tha rlgM of her sister-, child to shei- 

I ,0 ** • b4 ear*? 

Of »«r»e It Is far better for „> 
Kiftala herself to so to the pony farm 
. *^ r ,rT rh,M , " ,ft * , '»*"■ *aa 
Thar* will he ptser children f#r her 
YL&* wUh •"" limited weimme 
«1£^ hiU ¥1" * M - ' , « h ' rtU'lren 
teit-aatrWea for th* parent*. 

Md Philadelphia feel too nervous to 
Jiand » ehtHa laughter awl runninr 

S.*k*i,w h 2. k '.» rn ^*« r «■ * «eW 

UJJJ* offerwa thet rite u, weil^.red 

ft- ^.* *" >3 ' 4 ** «"WlhUN| 
o«ft? » . ""'I ""»'ne wt.tward 
. llttl* orphan, about three and four 



years old sent in the care of th* 
etslcr* to home* where a child waa 
wanted. 1 can't tell you how it 
made me feel. I couldn't keep tho 
tears back, they were so dear and 
patient and happy over th* trip 
and the expected welcome, 

Juat think what U would mean 
If every childless home made room 
in house and heart for even ono 
llttl* loveless boy or tTlrl? I heard 
ono woman say once, 

"Oh, 1 buried my only baby year* 
■so. and it would break my heart 
to put a strut* child tn her place." 

Why. tor love of that on* baby 
that went away, *h* ouEht to love 
and cherish «v*ry helpless baby 
lhat earn* Into her way of life. 
That 1* the real mother love, I am 
sure, when you are anxious about 
the welfare „f all children, eot just 
your own. Think of th* toy* that 
are packed away untouched by 
bsby hand*, littlo toy dors, "all 
covered with dust,'' and tin »<>l- 
diers and all th* rest of toyiand— 
think if they could b« brought out 
and sent forth to the children who 
have none In the nam* of th* llttl* 
ones that have flow*, away, I think 
there ouKht to be toy clearing- 
house* where alt th* toya that are 
not giving Joy lo llvlnr children 
should be brought and wirrn away 
to the children who have none. 



AntweTi Id ConnpoodtBU. 
Jan* CI.— Mis* Steveni's last plclur* 
waa "The Slacker." I think you wm 
lis* "The Romance of tb* Red. 
woods." I enjoyed your letter. 

Oeorce.-You should b« mora care- 
ful with your eye* and wear smoked 
alasses if the 11 »ht la too severe. 
I am aorry J ciuM not attend tho 
exposition t *nv never too busy to 
t*«d my letter* 

K T. C-lfr. "iseorae M, Cohan'* 
new prodj-ttoa thro-flih th* Artrraft 
Mudlt* i. -tteven K.,* to n*ldp*u." 
Mku rsrrar I* working on her n«w 
picture In California. 

*3tt*bttB.~tt acta* to m* there 
must he many way* In whKh you 
•joald do your bit" All over th* 
coMtry th*r« u a blr. general move, 
roent among *lrl* of yo-jr *a* *• 
well a* th* oHer women, tlet in 
louch with your local Red Grata unit. 

I* T.— Ye«ir mir. l< perfectly right 
In Uklna the .tand she doe*. If Sks 
he. »1»»„ h „ n ,.if., U ppori. n , *nd 
U»( home dmle, do not fill her time, 
*<w fc««. no ri.tt to enpect h-r to 
«lv« op fcer prolewion. iu^j, , our . 
»*lf In her fasltinn. 

Kalfcertn* J — You aaouM Irv to eon. 
tr.,I >^,;r lemiwr or u >il| „ow 
wots* In time strnii, » u ymj ta „ 

»Hd V K, will f^i j„ ar f»n,lty will 
do tl,e,r »h„ s towards k*spin« l»i- 
•mile there. Writ, mm agatn w* 
a™ *'*Ty our Hit). w..rr|e,. .„„ amnw, 
«ARi- riCKTORD, 
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THE WIFE OF A STAR. 



I was anting on the veranda talking 
to the wif* of one of our best known 
aura th* other day, when the mail 
carrier brought up a targe l«tch of 
tellers and gave them lo 'her. She 
smlrMt and laid tbena on a Utile willow 
stand at her elbow, 

"It takes hi* secretary and myself 
nearly alt th* morning to send olf 
photographs and tetters lo these 
girls,". sh« said. "Do you xct many 
from boys and men, Mary?" 

"I told her quit.-, truthfully no, lost 
nearly all mine came front young girl* 
asking for advice. And when 1 do 
receive letters from boys oy grown 
men, they are splendid ones, manly 
and right. I havo heard from boy* 
al the front, and one In an Knatlah 
submarine. Many Csnadiana writ* to 
me. and some from the colonies. New 
Zealand and Australia. I have had 
tetters from American boys abroad 
and way In China and Japan. Several 
writs to be regularly from Alaska. 
and there was one dear old man up 
In Vancouver who wrote regularly for 
several years, but I'm afraid h* haa 
gone Into tho great beyond now. I 
haven't heard from him In, a. long 
while. 

1 get letters that T am proud of. 
proud to think that each people ever 
have time to read these little dally 
talks of mine and write back lo me' 
about them, but I never find among 
my mall, any letter that I eould not 
show my mother. Not even alUy 
love letter*. There was one Canadian 
ranch boy, I remember, who wrote 
to me for a long time, and told rat, 
he bad my picture on the wall of 
hi* cabin, but Anally be wrote to m* 
from Emrfand and told me he bad 
Just married th* girl h* had always 
loved *lne*i he was a. littl* boy, and 
aba had mote curls than 1 did. Isn't 
that fun? 

So 1* told her all this, and she smiled 
and shook her bead. 

"t don't Ilk* to think that my own 
sex Is ao sentimental, but really, you 
ought in read some of this mall thaa 
comes every day. And It's a very sore 
point with Bob. He won't even read 
them ever. He says it makes him 
feet as If the only audience he ap- 
pealed to was mad* up of school- 
girls. Do you think It's because girts 
teach an age when they crave the 
romanUo aide of life, and a motion, 
picture hero seems to • mbody all their 
ideal* !" 

I told her t didn't know, but after 
I went home Mother arid I wer* 
talking It evert I tried to put myself 
In their place, ttappoalttg I lived in 
some llttl* town, and had no ad- 
venture* or change at all, excepting 
when I could go to tee a new picture, 
And then I shut my ay**, and tried to 
rde* out a favorite hero, you know 
it"* really hard ht you sit down **• 
ttl*r*tely *nd Iry to Had on*. 

Of cour**. I do Ilk* Jack 1* picture*. 
because, wen, he's Jus* all boy and 
y otilb. At4 I h»j Mr, U»jT» pic- 



lures of the wc*(. not tho desperate 
type, hut like the one no played In the 
"l>awn Maker," Mo make* a wonder- 
ful Indian, Just like Curtis** picture*. 

Somehow, the UMial handsome her,, 
does not appeal to me a bit. I tike 
lb* Interesting type lhat docs 
"stunts." I kf;ow I wouldn't like Mr. 
Fairbanks ono bit if he noly played 
the usual Romeo romance. I w.int to 
see him doing all kind* of unuxu.il 
thing*. A* one girl friend raid to me: 

"I love to wntch Diu kirk Ihe stars 
nnd stamp the dust and come up smil- 
ing,*! the end." 

But It I* a wonder to me that an er- 
fort is not being made to perpetuate 
tho art of famous actois. Of courei 
Mr. Holhern has appeared on the 
screen, but only think If we had Jef- 
ferson'* "Rip Van Winkle" and Mam- 
field's "Peer Oynt." I want Jnrk to 
play "David Copperfleld" so much, 
because h* wa* alt ilgtil a* Pip, in 
"Great Kxpeeutlon*" 

I wor.der if any of you have seen 
"Mothers of France" with Madame 
Bernhardt; Of alt ih« women of Urn 
stag* I love her l>e*t. Jihe seem* to- 
d*y Ilk* the' very voire of I'mrnre, 
Kvery lime I hear her name sjokm. I 
feel like giving the military iwlutc. 

Bo, after all, 1 don't think I havo 
shy favorite mollon plctuie actor. 
Mln* would have to be a composite 
portrait of many. 

Answer* to CorfeiaeniUnls. 

P. G. — Your letter about your trip 
through Main* wa* very Interest- 
ing. The County you speak of i* 
noted for Its potato crop. The 
scenery through that territory 
would be Ideal for motion pictures. 

lire- Xat* C— I am glad you en- 
joy my picture*. It la on* of lh* 
great compensation* to know I am 
giving pieaaure and happiness to 
other*. Do you mean *T*s* of th* 
storm Country!" 

Velvllle.— It l* splendid of you to 
make such a saerioe* fur your sls- 
t«r. I am «ur* there will be ft 
w*y for you to study, too. Let m* 
know how you get on. 

S. W. P.— Ml** Ethtl lUrrymor* 
1* with th « "Metro." M*ry MU«f 
Minter '» laat picture I* "Mrilftsa Of 
the Hill*." 

B T. H— Th* Axteraft Studio* 
are at Hollywood. California. Your 
Id** la a splendid one and you 
ought to work ii out carefully. I 
am sure It would make a good two* 
reel picture. 

-X T,™ "Th* ilanxman 1 * I* th* > 
latest 11*11 C*ln* picture. Tba 
***»arlo l* taken from th* book of 
that name. The pirtor** were 
taken on the "1*1* of Mae" where 
tea story la b*id. 
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MY PARTY. 



Of coarse I wasn't there. They 
only wrote and told me oil *l,out It 
after It was over, b-t 1 felt as 
Utouth I had been at *om* sort of an 
enchanted party where all (fie other 
children were ft lot of little me'*. 
Doesn't that *ound funny? 

It w*» a Utile CaUfuml* git) who 
gave the parly *nd originated tho 
whol* Idea. loo. iter n*me I* Vl.da, 
but *h* doesn't want me t,> i.n the 
lest Of It. ^ihe lives In a l.'.tullfill 

i>Ik bungalow on a mountain side 
overlooking the sea, end I saw tier 
own room thcte. It made tst* wish 
lhat *lt children might ' have p ich 



to com* to you. They are tsueB mora 
precious then, 
Anywsy I curled up en a ***t "id 

f, '; t/v.-.d asleep. V\'e had hl'ai tfV? 

at «re-tftlrty m tl-.e morning, assj lr 
was dreary" outyfcle. for spring «** 
Jatst beginning to tiptoe over th* land. 
And when 1 woke up th* fiinniest. 
nicest thing hid happened. I think 
everyone in th.- getltpgga/ had pinned 
* utft on the rrd rl"«h s»at bark of 
tne. It looked aa if I had been far- 
ing store. There *er* handkerrhlcta 
*nd two botttea of cologne, «nd a dolt 
and a llltle wes alt os, ami a ring In 
a dear litile velvet case from Mother, 



Plire to srwnd their child tw»4 In. I >*»* bad icts of ring, since, but I 
The wall paper desires ,h„»,j neier loved Ihnn as 1 did those that 
scenes from favorite fairy tale*, j Mother gave t»* back In day* whew 
null nil* dreamed «er «h* oM pre- Idoltar* wer* scarce a* bra a teeth, a* 
place, and Saoe «K,<- rimv.d -'-"~ -" J !" '* 1 ' „ . 

through the forest tv the houw of T"* «v.^ed.an in th. cemMny had 
th* **ven llttl* d«arf*. 15«d Itose •*»*» me a mecha parrot 



bent over the log to set th* poor 
blown br*r free, and IlrUr Has* 
woke In her tower lo rind Ihe piince 
bending over her. Oh, It wa* a 
dvrting room. In lite llitle low white 
bookcases around tho wall were all 
the books a child would love beet, 
and the tittle do»>b!e latticed win- 
dows were framtd in lose vine.. 1 
think what madn ro* h*Ptdc*t. 
though, was this: VM* let sag ahare 
the room with her, for ell around 
• he h*d pictures of th* character* I 
had played In from "Th- Oood lil- 
ts* DevtT" lo even "Rebecca of 
Sunny brook Farm.- 

But th* trery best of all *«» her 
birthday party th* day she wa* twelve 
years old. She wrote me all shout it, 
and asked m* to come, but I couldn't. 
Wouldn't It havo been funny if I had 
gone, dteased In everyday clothes slid 
found myself with all my other stories 
awl pictured selves around inc. 

"What do you auiipoue, Mary," she 
wtole me, -It la going lo be a really, 
ttuly Mary Prtkford purty. Kvery 
single one of the girts wm In d»»**#d 
up Ilk* you. and the ones that haven't 
got curl* will wear curly »lse. 1 
wanted to be Hutda. but Mother aa) s 
I am to b* the 'Uttl* American' 
We're going to have yvr-p-ns «r«Si 
HuldS, CTBdereU*. Tvs*. B*dh», art' 
that poor lift'* girt m lb* faetsryl 
picture, and little Owen. *ed eien the I 
Httl* founding. Hon't you tn ok if* 
a splendid Idea. MaryT Wouldn't j.m 
lsu*h It you could come in and find 
us all there bowtng lo you, a lot of 
your own »*lv«*r' 

Isn't that a funny party? I don't 
think anyone would have ever thought 
ft op excepting a chlkt who »ttll lived 
IP the wonderland of intsnej, It Is 
on* of the prettiest and ruvest compli- 
ments t ever bed. 

It mad* m* think of *omtthing lt»t 
tmilnail Jangi long *«* *«■ about 
%H> year* ago when I ws» a Utile git I. 
tea *V* wer* putjtag l» a cors.-wnv 
ee. tb* rawd. and nay tirl^d.j r ,, i- r- 1 
whew w. bad t* mas* a lows J-;s-|. 
on tb* tntsv lou goat •">» »*w 
t felt, ta have a Wrthd*y ow *n eld 
rslsraad tram. Swrn****" " ***••'• •• 
long wh*a ywu *r* Htil*. to b*v« to 
%«« a, trlwtt year m airrther n«taa*y 



would ray "Pally " very •tojfity, atad 
even the property boy gave me a key 
ling that 1 was awfully rroud **' 
Somehow a k*ir rln.' lor your very 
■»»n imytlcs dlsnlty, d»ie«r>'t 11! 

,\nd last of »U wh»n the conduetot 
found out It was a rest biltltday. 
b* took an old PiM tree shilling from 
rata watch chain »n.l g*v p It to nw 
for gocl link, tt'mn'i that dear of 
Mm? I have it sllll. 1 Ihink tr.U 
Main I'trtv and Viola* «»* Ihe olccst 
I *%€r hsd. 



Aojwf rj (0 Ccrrripoudf Ets, 

Mrs. If- N. >".— If >*■* would try and 
i errant* a vacation for yourself,, even 
for ten dxy*. »nd get away from 
everything connected with jour dally 
life and relax, your net»es would be 
much better. We all heel a thang* 
of environment tsN*atoo*llr. 

Jran-TJ was very IhoUgtiUul of >eu 
to wriio me such a njee letter. Tou 
mini he wry proud of your big broth- 
er, 1 am gi*d >»u viijoird "The JJt- 
tl* Amertein." 

K, McM.— Toa might R»*» a "fudg* 
party" *r.t give some tmrtomrt* 

H'i'iw 1-. so tn.'erm-sl •»«. Tee. 

my carta are real. Arraar* |wt* fcalr 
fcfflip^y ter the office. 

— • 

Mary— >tl*« Bess** Barrleeale** new 
pKtur* I' "Wt.«»dcn Shoes," Ves, Let, 

U*i l» bark in the pic tuns* again. Her 
baby I* named for me. My mother 1< 
with me here In Csllfornls. 

Thomaa O.-Oood tuck t« y*u •» 

Prance, tt Is a gnat honor to M 
among the flrel to go. Thank you for 
writing me. Tell the ©thtr bt^j* my 
beatt t* with tbem all. 



A. 

kV.I i 



W.-Hav* you Ihougbi « 
"Mother* Helper'"" I'rwt* 



rd for *»e* 



There ere •>■ »•»•» 
fas slid l» baV* s 

help tbem wttb • 

care of *tv-aw c * 



IS >OM t* 
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HIS SECOND WIFE. 



"Sh^ s actually Jealous of her hus- 
band's first wife!" J exclaimed. 

"What's that?" asked Mother. 
"Why, Mary, child, what are you 
talking about?" 

I held out to her a letter written 
me by a girl who had married a 
widower. 

I think he's horried, too, I told 
Mother. I don't see how she can 
love him so much! 

Mother's smiling face became se- 
rious as she read the letter. "It's 
a difficult case. - ' she commented, "but 
I think the girl has failed to assert 
her rights and make known her 
wishes, and tne man simply doesn't 
think. He forget, that sweet words 
and little attentions mean everything 
to a girl. They are her signposts 
along the road of happiness, and she 
doesn't believe she Is on the right 
road unless she sees them. 

"The man must be made to realize 
that he owes his young wife the 
attentions that are her due, and the 
girl must be taught that nothing can 
be won from a husband by sitting 
back and waiting on hi, pleasure. 
Unless he pees her conspicuously be- 
fore him he Is liable to become ab- 
sorbed in other interests and forget 
her claims. After the courtship Is 
over, and a man has won the glil 
he loves, he is too t>atlsfled himself 
to remember to keep her so." 

Here is what the girl-wife said: 

"I am just a girl married to a 
widower. I love him devotedly, but 1 
am not hnppy. Miss Pickford. No one 
l:nows the heart-achts. and nights i 
lie awake thinking of the first love 
and wondering If I mean aa much to 
him as that first love did. I have 
never told him of my feelings In this 
regard. He Is good to me, but Miss 
Pickford, there are those little en- 
dearing words, so dear to all young 
married girls' hearts, and w'hlch 1 
have never had. Everything show? his 
flist wife had everything that goes 
with a home, while Z struggle along 
on almost nothing. There are little 
things that he made for his first wife, j 
but he never thinks that I love ihc • 
things also. 

"I never speak to him of my feel- 
ings In this regard. Never, never 
would I advise any girl to marry a 
widower: When my husband speaks 
to an outsider on the subject of his 
deceased wife's sinters, and uses the 
term 'slster-ln-law,' it is like a knife- 
thrust to me. It strikes borne, and 1 
realize I was not his first love. 

"Miss Pickford, do forgive me for 
writing so much, but It eeems as 
though I must unburden this weight 
to some one. Perhaps you can under- 
stand. " 

Mother looked at the end of the let- 
ter, and then she said In her sweet 
way, "Yes. I do understand. Poor girl! 
She has made a mistake In the begin- 
ning and It may be hard to rectify It, 
now. Men are such blundering crea- 
tures, they seldom understand the 
sentimental side of a wife', nature, tf 
thki girl had started right out, from 
the day of her marriage, demanding 
loverlike attentions, and the little 
comforts and pleasures that she knew 
her husband could afford, her .expec- 
tations would probably all have been 
realized. She will find It necessary to 
use tact, now. but the longer she de- 
lay, claiming her rights the harder It 
will be to gain them. 

"I suggest that the wife offer arid 



,eek the caresses that she longs for. 
This will flatter and gratify her hus- 
band and train him to be mora de- 
monstrative towards her. Men are as 
easy to train as puppies if you take 
them In time. And then, I do think 
it Is the most foolish thing In the 
world for a bride to lie awake mak- 
ing herself mfseruble, wondering 
whether she means as much to her 
husband as his first wife did. 

"Of course she does! She means 
everything to him. And it all de- 
pends on herself how much or how 
often he thinks of his first wife. Men 
are not given to retrospection and 
they hate to see the trait exercised 
by women. Take my word for it. if 
this girl would only pet and (latter 
her husband and keep his house 
cheerful and comfortable for him. he 
wouldn't exchange her for all the 
angels In Paradise, and she may 
count upon it that the memory of 
his first wife would seldom disturb 
his mind. 

"He married a second wife, first, 
because he loved her, and next, be- 
cause he wanted to forget everything 
except the happy present. Men live 
in the present. Only women mourn 
over the past. 

"Let this girl stop her foolish mop- 
ing and bring the love and sunshine 
to her husband that he married her 
to obtain. And she must never be 
backward about asking for what she 
wants, so long as her wants are rea- 
sonable. And she must see that" her 
desires are gratified. The more she 
demands the more she wiil get. It 
1, man's nature to value most whai 
cost, him most.'" 

Thl, Is what Mother says, and I 
hope the sad young wife will realize 
how true it Is, and how foolish she 
Is to let herself be unhappy when 
ler husband wants to make her happy 
in any way '.hat will please her. 
Next time this wife writes to me 1 
hope the story will be one of pure 
happiness. 



Answers to Correspondents. 
Mrs. Jnmcs J. T.— I ho"pe your story- 
has not been lost. It wss kind of you 
to want me to see It. 1 have been 
traveling and the story may be trav- 
eling around the country after me. 1 
hope it reaches me. Authors tell me 
that they always keep a duplicate 
copy of every story so that, if one i, 
lost, the other copy is ready for use. 

Mrs. W. J. C— Thank you for your 
appreciation of ray pictures and arti- 
cle*. It makes one work with so 
much delight when friends one has 
never met write as beautifully as you 
do. That is a dear story about your 
baby boy. Kiss him for "Mary Pick- 
et." Thank you for your sympathy 
about Little Anna. 

M. B. M.— You are a true patriot 
and I enjoy, all the more, your praise 
of my plays. You will find that any 
Red Cross workroom in Chicago will 
be glad to have your services for 
what time you can spare them. They 
have work for all. 

Helen L. s.— I am so glad that yoa 
like my articles and my plays. 1 
think you will enjoy "Rebecca of 8un- 
nybrook Farm" quite as much as you 
have done "The Poor Utile Rich 
Girl" and "A Little American." You 
must write what you think of Re- 
becca ... 
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Jailon. Potillrallon of W» arittl, ,. tthoU »r li «„t I. ... 
prrsely prohibited »««»l »r ***el,l •rimriMtl nit* Ik, 
Mrtlar* «««,»*)'•» ar.aie.tr. 

SNAPSHOTTING THE SEA. 

On* day I waa down at tba seashore 
with soma friends, snapping picture, 
with a lit 1 1" eanura. 'Holloa pic* 



i t.iota. Wa want to do em My whal 

' "i government would have us do." 

Thsf, th* talk!" agreed the officer, 

■ eitlty. "Ii e,cry patriot woutd re- 

•mbri to h»lp th« government by 

'■■ ■ Ming all Hi.- war measure, passed 

"I our <ouniry a pmieriicn, it mould 

-' <■ n.uth •i|.iik and trouble |„ ln « 

»• > of providing special oftl..., to 

"I'll o\er all aorta of petty details." 

Ilka preventing tl* taking ol m*. 

I «« pit I urea." I Interje-tlad. 

'V,.." ho admitted -in I .-.nti-a 
t'.r poiis or furlincatlona or bridges, 
'"'t plciure-takln* would be most 

« Hi Ml prohibited." 

' A" n. n >imi riiim |a thing of it, how 
\Ha It U fur u. i., learn the new 

sta.ia.nwa, was •«>.•*♦—- ioc*siu*e .•••! .-■ ib, .* 

TaSy. «M *ay la which •im .11 
een* car country. Tin truest pa- 
triot; I think, la lb* one who look, 
out for bts country', welfare at avtry 
tain, and does hla "hit" gladly, down 
to th* emallest detail-." 

I think th* reason avarybody ax- 
preeaea *uch enjoyment In my play. 
"Th, LitUa American," I, because it 
U «u patriotic, and »wy American 



turaa," Lottie called Mum, because 
toe wave, would not stay ,1111. and 
1-eopU on lb* brach did not aaam to 
irallze that every lima llwy wiggled 
ahead they blurred lh« inlur* w* 
v.. !<• nuking. 

Im,Etn* my astonishment whan a 
Iran placed hla hand on my arm. 

"Von can't take pictures h,r»," he 
•■Id. 

"Wbr" K.erybody haa always taken 
llcttnra hat* 
myaaif away, .-■;■ 

"I shall have to arrest yon. If ye* 
do." tin. man replied, 

Wo just flared «t Mm, with our rye* 
and mouths wit), open. WM ever 
heard of auch conduct! W* thought 
he must b* crazy. 

Th* man turned back th* lapal of 
his coal and allowed us a bed**. 

"You ran take piclaraa •! the land. 



but not of th* sea. The United mat** Jual 'airly thrills with patriotism, now. 



government will not allow marine 
phototrepha to b* taken," explained 
the interloper. 

"Can't tak* picture* of the a*a| 
Why. everybody iJoea It, W*'v* al 
ways takon ph'turva wherever wa 
pleased," Lelli* protested. 

"Not any more." said the man. "The 
government does not object to your 
Waking pictures of beach scenes, lib* 
this, and in thki locality, but Washing- 
ton Ciinnot regulate the taking of 
every picture, eo they have mad* a 
tula that covtre all. A picture lake*) 
on the ahore may accidentally show a 
battleship or a (ranaport steaming In 
the distance; or Ii may show fnrlitlca. 
tlona In e«me localities; It might cvrn 
thaw boat, going to and from eblpa 
carrying soldiers or marine*. Muck 
picture* are absolutely prohibited." 

By that time we were very muck 
iht.i.-rlr.T. The man went on. "Yoi 
are how Important It Is to safeguard 
*\iry movement of our troop. In Ihia 
war? That I* th* reason why no pic- 
ture* at all of liii.lt. -a or marching 
In.;.-, vi iny Kind of vessel*— mer- 
chant', or Oliver hinder-may be taken 
without a government permit, and th-- 
permit must come from the Hecretaiy 
of War or of the Navy. No other 
kind will auttlee." 

"Do you mean I would hare to get 
a peimlt from Herretary Daniels, jual 
to tak* that group on the beiacbl" I 
aakrd him. "1 do want that picture 
terribly. The liltle brown 
ar* so cuter* 

Th* man 'canned the horizon. 

"I think Ah.. Mary llekfnrd rah 
rafr-ly take her picture of the group 
on Ih* beach," raid he "Hut no more 
pictures after 1 leave. One never 
kn.-wa when a ship may appear on the 
horizon, and y»u ra-in.it run any 
rl»ka" 

I mapped the p'clure. 

"We dent wunt to lak^ any mora 
marine vivas," 1 deviated, "We ar,i 



Don't yog? 



Answer* to Correspondent*. 

A. U— Ydu are a noble, splendid 
fir I to keep the home together for 
your six flater, and brother*. II 
your playmate will make a food hus- 
band, your Ideo of marr>lng and 
ke*plng the smaller rhlldren till they 
Can look oul for themselves Is a good 
on*. Your brother* abould help more 
than they do. 

J. D.-I think that your determina- 
tion to go through lil.li school Is ad- 
mirable. An eduratlon la of the great- 
Mi help. Uuwd lui-.k. Glad In hear 
from you. 

J. fl— It I, lovelr In >nu tr> write 
and tell in- how much you like my 
plays. I enjoyed plaiina in "The 
Llllla American" eipeclally, because 
It I, eo patriotic. 

M. r.— You write wonderfully well 
'or a girl of eleven yeare. t am so 
glad you read ,11 my articles and 
a-,:-.:.- all t.i > ;■!•)'». .It i,.-.' r , me 
leal you are a very rloae friend. Ko 
Vou Ilk* "PrkH of ih* IHan" b**t1 
I'm eure you will like "K'beeca of 
Xunrt) brook Karm" Just aa inu'-n. 

M. D. 9.— That la a loiely M,a. of 
voiira to make scrap t>o,isi for the 
viWiera, and I'm frratlv Battered 
want to make a "Mary 
book, with all my dally 
talk, and picture* In it. It It north 
working to win surh fr.endt s< your, 
self. 



.nlldren 'h»t you 
I'lckford' 



Home-where 
make up yo 
and happy, 
lou lo win 
• >:i yo-.ir letter nest 
betlara in such a thing 



In Chicago— You Bart 
r mind to I* eufceesftti 
Thla attitude will help 
I will write an article 
wr»k I d.m'l 
Kid Kris " 



MARY PICKFORD, 



WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 19. 1917. 

DAILY TAL KS BY MARY PICKFORD 

ROSE LEAVES. 

Mother one day laid a neckUc. ef b,n»,i„w. Ir - pt,,,^ lltaUl .„.„„ 
roae colored r«d, around my neck Ir a,d »•.*! fw^ .M ahewaTS 
Kach bead formed a small roae. Uy **""' "** marry him aa soon a* he 
room was fragrant wlih Ih, odor ef "v? .",■,' , h " ,"*""" 
roaes. Mefr.iima ah* taught arhoot and 

"Ah .s.« an ea. . f* ? " him •"♦O'thlog »h« could la 

Ab.^wh«r* d-d they <om B tromV 1 hf p make th* .man %omt cowfwl . 
etclalmrd. jabie and Kelly. 

J had seen necklaces made of flow.', " ui hu bealih did n-,t Impiwe. af- 




trees their vnv; They aren't re.ilyir"' "»»'"»"'»«• '« <• really 
l-pper Item, you know, bof their f rut I *"* wort "»g In Paradise. 
lex.k. I,,, heavy apray. 3 ■„,,,. ££\ J- Z" J? 1 ,0 t kl, •'* " •* 
per. In all Ih* aliade, of r«r«| Tnd! " If'T 1 «° R * r buslulnd 
link. 

I wlih )Oii m.'glil h»v* «v,ne with ua 
Under Idle rrlrr.»on and fTVtn canopy 
and out Into (lie beautiful >•■::.,,.:, 
country, all perpte arid gold wltli rlpr 
orrharda. 

We stopped at a small buna stow, 
snuffling In a garden foil of roaea on 
the mountain ,lope. s: vcn )f) c *||. 
fornla I hav, seldom aeen roaea of 
one sort massed In auch profusion. 1 
Just breathed my lungs full of n » 



'"V* ,h «« ■ perfectly Ideal exist. 
enre. i erted to Mother, aa w* look- 

ed bark at th* pfHtr bu„ t , !ow ln , u 

neat of roaea, 

i ""H! r . ; ou "«" «r.<I devotion are 
beautiful." raid Mr.ther. 

An.wcrt to CormpogdWj. 

Iona-j am ao gUd to hear how much 
you and your little ones «nJoy ray 
plays. Thank you for the beautiful 
ropy of Duma. "The Prld* of lb* 



>— nniim my rungs full of na- 1 rr '« OT iiurna. "The Prld* of lb. 
ture's altar of roae* aa we entered the! Caasy* ha* brought me lovely friends. 

More rose* covered • wide front' * , *l«l»-» w — That la a dear letter of 
porrh. Thla waa nearly *s hlg - > the ^ ur ** "* ,uH Af awe-^e *a n i ii a #^- 
bungalow Itself. The dw-IIini: was 
small, hul oh. so enmfy and aw-eet; 

Mother (aid that refinement *,„| 
taste and love Juat breathed from 
nrry nook of If- 

A young woman got up f rom ,„ r 
Chalr on Ihe por.lt an.) earw to m».t 
u*. She. had been silting at, a table 
I'.i- >■ i - of 



heaped with ro»» pelata. 



lores relied Wable her chair. Her 
cheek, were iirig hlly ttattreA Rh» look- 
ed • re.ri'leeftillf pretty; s allfhl. rraee. 

ful creature, with amUlne lips a'nl 
eyes. When she greeted ua aire roujri-.. 
ed, 

I aaw mother look atranzely at the 
bright color In her thr+kf. 

Another table stood In the shadoa- 
of the Vln*-drsped piazza. It was 
strewn with little molda of mlnlaiu-e 
rvsea. *nd rote beada. In rrooea* of 
manufsrture. I saw, now. where my 
odorous necklace had rorr.» from. A 
man alood up and aaa Introduced I la. 
was Ihe woman's huabarvd. I thought 
he aeemed very frail. When lie ex- 
plained to us how he made a pa-te of 
crushed roae petal*, molded It Inlo 
beads and dried Ihem on long hat pins 
tth* hat pins make the hol»a through 
the beads, you know!, he, too. coug h. 
ed. 

Mother looked so sorry that I won- 
dered what could be Ih* -matter. 

Mother I* so SYmpathctic that In a 
very few minutes they were lelllng ue 
all about their little roae romance. 

He had been III of consumption. In 
the Easl. and had come to California 
to regain his health. He could n«l 
work al much, but he managed lo get 
this plot .of land and pat up the little 



-"-- — ■■ w^"» J' IT W» 

yours, ao full of aweet thoughts for 
me. I enjoyed the Bower and shall 
look forward to receiving your ple- 
tute. The rddresees you aak for ere: 
Hazel Dawn, care Paramount Com- 
lany; rij). rly Mason. **n Ibe McClur* 
llclurev; Norma Ttltnadge. care the. 
felznlk Company: Beverly Bayne and 
ir ... »:• jiuahman. the Metro Com- 
l«iny; Pearl While. Pathe Company; 
Anita King. Leaky Company, all In 
N< w York. 

Miry B— i am so ptraaed that you 
think that all my plays are "wonder- 
ful." The part of AeUra Ijtdd. ln *>- 
liecca of funnybrook Parm. will 
I* 1.1.1 led by Rugene O'Brien. "The 
Pride of ihe CUn" waa photographed 
«t .•-:nr- :.;,,. i-i. Mass. Ann Penntng- 
lon Is with the Paramount Company. 
1 do not know her age. 

M. If. — It la ao encouraging to know 
that you like all my plays, and so 
rru'h enjoyed "Tlie Poor IJttle Rich 
Olrt." I have been playing In ple- 
turee since I was i years of age, so 
you sre correct In your surmise. 

J. B. W.— Your rrslse of my articles 
md my playa give* me th* creator 
pleasure. I'm Juat aa much Interested 
In Red Cross work as your mother and 
yuura-lf are. Yea, I like to run a ear. 
My father la not living. My favorite 
l.i me Ir In Hollywood. Cat. 

l^ltle N— 1 am ao glad to get your 
letter. That Is a beautiful cnmj.'.l- 
me-nt to read my articles to your club. 
Marguerite Clark b with the Para- 
mount Company. 

MARY PICKFORD.' 
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Copyrl-thl. WIT, b> Hr Mr-Clare :\*%..p«*er Hyadlral*. i:«lered at Jti- 

tloacr* Hall, I undo*. All right* re-»rr»ril. lactadl.*; rl.M* or tr.aa- 

ImII.m. >*> i,lirnii«n af l.l. alllcla la tvkai* ar la part U n. 

prraaly |,r-iii M<r,i except ar *pecl*l imiiratal v.itk 

tb* MeCIwr* Kca.. paper Syndicate. 

HER GARDEN OP IMAGINATION. 



The lint 'Inter I opened today cam* 
from a »irk girl wham I had ntvtr 
heard of I- r-,ie. Kb* told mn how 
very III .he had been of pneumonia, 
and how, in tlirs* da), of ronvalca- 
Cence, (oo fcchl* lo Icavo h«r lwil. 
• he spent her tlrrw happily |n the 
"garden of hrr Imagination." 

Ph* sent me a Utile atory »he hs-1 
written about a prince** who lived In 
thl. wonderful garden, and lha atory 
la ao rrrtty that I hope »he may have 
It published, aa aha want* to do, *■> 
that other* may catrh her awoet and 
buoyant thought and iim It aa a. key 
to open the Kate* of their own gar- 
dens of Imagination. 

It sevmed lo mo aueh a fin*, brave 
thing for this ulclt girt to do, lo make 
hera-lf happy In ao simple a way, that 
I Juat have to tell about It. for *o few 
•lok peoplo realize the 'hour* of de- 
light they may asend In thla Harden, 
and. ,aa the letter before me say*, al- 
tnoiirt the garden Ilea In a far eoun- 
'ly. lo . *° m * I"« r »on», It in alwaya po». 
er!t7r mw » '« "n* «!»• w«r nod 

J l t2? r <iii WM \ htt h " PPJr - cheerful 
letter, telling about th*. wonderful 

r^'n«ii ,, . l u'"* w ' " nd {alr y ««■'«<•<•• 

•weLl 1 «h«r »hlnlng turret. | B th* 
rarden of Imagination, and the Joy. 
oil* experience* of thou* who lived la 

J. Indew and aaw before mo my own 
beautiful Harden In California? 

iou know now 1 |or» flower*, and 
how I wl.h that every one of my 

the »e»utlfu| flower* of California. 
'"' looked from the letter to my 
*""«" «•>* thought nn.hed into mv 
mind. why. of rnur.o. you ran earn 
ono aeo my flower* and thl* marvel- 
ou« country of the ]"»rli)c Co-i.vt. In 
your (Jardr-n of Imagination." J*n.'l 
that a wonderful thought? Wo can 
•Imply unlock a door In our mind* 
whenever we plea** and forget pair 
and .Icknes* and loneliness and weak 
neaa while we wander among the ra- 
diant scene* of a garden that never 
fadra? There- ar* no train* to eatrh 
nor weary mile* to travel, we merely 
open a cat* o( Inner vision and are 
there. 

I'm ao slid the *lck girt told how 
happy *he war In her Adventure* 
through the Harden of lmagli.allon. 
She I* only fourteen year* of a»e. but 
mother **y* *he ha* found th* key 
to perpetual youth and napplne**, 
because ahe haa learned how to rle* 
above the pain* and chalna of eanii 
to happy aetlvltlea of mind and vl*r 
leav la her imagination *he not only 
aee* lie color and Inhalea the fra- 
grance of n land of flower., but ah* 
Uvea through event* of lively Intere*!. 
Her body I* heloj.aa. hot her mind 
ex]!.irvt* luni rfeveloi>* In thn mint 
beautiful direction* and rfce la able 
to enjoy every moment of her en- 
forced fdler.ei*. 

Mother *ay* that activity of the 
mind In tuch Inspiring channel* lead* 
to epIrltuAl n* well aa mental devel' 
opm.nt. and that It would b* well for* 
everybody In their hour* or helpnes*. 
nex* or despondency to remember th* 
Garden of to* Imagination and let 
thcmsrlv.. play among Ha Bowara 
and fairy palacea for awhile. 

I said In myreir, Juat think. Here I* 
ft girl away oET In Chicago, who can 
merely ejant bcr *>r* and b* In thl* 
beautiful narricn of mtne among the 
rhlnlng golden pnpl**, and the cur- 
tain* of fragrant mat* that hang upon 
the trellis**." 

That wa* * loot, rloMly-wrltten 
letter from the nick girl, and much 
of It wa* very practical. HIi* be- 
lieved that • Mrl ahould leam all 
lha "-. nu thing* pnastbte, and mak* 
heraelf efficient in both domestic and 
national life. It seemed lo her that 
(on npw the work of a Red Cross 






nurse would k*j mnat de*lr*b|e, be. 
Cau«« the COJtiliy Ti n nee.l of tiAlned 
nurae*. That wa* on* thing that 
atruek m* In the letter. Klie *ecmed 
»o practical In her Me** and aim.; 
ahe «lld not. like nuny girl* ne*rlni{ 
th* fourteenth yt*r. plan thla aort 
Of career, or that— not escn the en* 
reer of nurae. She merely dwelt on 
the need and value of brain* and 
Imagination In a woman, "for with- 
out them you ran do nothing." aaye 
her letter. And »h* tokl how her 
Ideal of woman'* duty wan to be 
thoroughly equipped for a life of ef- 
ficient acrvlce. And then, without 
acemlng conaclou* th.it in* wa* point- 
ing thl* out. ahe »howed how ltrice 
i» part In the development of mental 
efficiency could b*. pUycd by the 
Imadnatlnn In lifting the mind from 
th* petty to the Illimitable, and In 
exerrUIng It to broader vtnlon. 

t wanted to pick up that Joyoua 
letter with It* hcilfhy. wholeaome 
mraaage, nnd run with It to every 
botpltal, telling the bcl-rlddrn that 
here waa a way to forget every- 
thing except what wa* moit loicly 
ami helpful: they had only to un- 
lock •> mental door that revealed to 
them all the glorle* which II* In the 
Garden of the Imagination. 



Answers to Correspootitnt*. 

Mabel D.— You are doing the rlcht 
thing In deciding not to atudy for 
any profemlon that will not pleas* 
your guod parent*. And I am glad 
to And a girl ao appreciative of the 
love and cara of her father and 
mother n* you are. My mother and 
alater and brother are well and we - 
are plen*ed that you remember and 
write to u*. 

Toottle K.-l ahould think you 
would *end the picture* >ou wlih to 
enter in the "screen opportunity con- 
teat" to the editor of the magatln* 
Ibat la running th* eonieat. Write 
the addrc»a of (he magsxlne aa beau- 
tifully nn you have written your let- 
ter to rar. I ahal! b« (lad to bear 
of your «uoc - -a. 

Mlchtt R— Te». >nu may writ* roo 
In French, a* vnu nuggeat, and 1 
WHI reply, aa beit 1 can, to th* In- 
nuirlea you make. I think you will 
fmd many to converse wlih you In 
th* language* you apeak at lb* Cbl* 
e*»o Hnlveraity. It t* *ad to U a 
stranger In a far country. 

\mlly P.— Thank you for your kind 
w«T'l* about my column; tt is en- 
ronrailng to know how It I* en Joyed. 
1 am fond of all color* and It would 
be hard for me lo determine which ■ 
I love beat It it my friend* tell me 
that blu* l* btvomlng. I hope you 
win aoon l-o wen. Writ* again. 

1 B.-I thing tb* erochat dre*» 
mutt b* parfeetty beautiful, and It 
I' kind of you to nut* It for a. 
friend, l |ov* beautiful fancy work 
b»t hava little time for It. a* you 
can Imagine. I would advia* you not 
to risk loalng your valuable plec* 
of *ork by mailing It. aa I expect 
to leave her* before long. Your de- 
iK-Mptlon i* so good that 1 can Jual 
•e* It, 

•»• C. K.-I »nTTo glad that you 
Ha* my niciur** and fi*v«r ml»* 
•"-hi* a play that I «m In. Thank 
you for telling m* about th* ott 
P*IMIng of m« that sou aaw. That 
I*. Indeed, a compliment to hav* *o 
*">* * Portrait painted ny an artlit 
•>"»»own to m». I hop* you will 
nk* my nest play a* much a* you 
h**a pravlou* one*. „_ 

MAKY P1CKK0RR 



FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1917. 
DAILY TALK S BY MAR Y PICKFORD 

latlsa. 1-ut.liratl.. .t n,i. article I. »k«le or la part I. ex- 
pre**ly pr-.klfclfr«1 eieepl by apeetal arraageaaeat 

Wltk Ike M,( lure .Nett .paper >/*dlrale. 

A MOTHER'S PROBLEM. 

"What would you (uggot that my 

husband and I do with a dear little 

daughter of ten to rind torn* outlet 

for a deep-Mt l-.ve of acting that she 

haa, that would kid to come other 

work than In* itnger* 
This I* a sentence In a Ion* iMtcx 

from a wl»e and lender mother who. 

believing that my mother t* exper- 
ienced In a knowlodge of what etajaj 

career* mean to young girt*, fbluks 

•he may *!*o know of aome profes- 
sion easocUted with the .m.i.-i. and 

yet not of it. for which >h« might 

train her child. 
My correspondent ha* tried every 

mean* to encourage h»*r child to ex- 
pend her enthusiasm In other game* 

arwJ Interests than the amueement of 

dressing herself In <tl*.-arded grown 

people's clothes and acting out some 
*lory she ba* heard, or play tt .it h*« 

wrought Itself out In her own fertile 

Imagination. Her parent* do not want 
lot to go on the at*£e. 

•'Fir»l I would tell her.- Mid Moth- 
er, "not to trouble heraeK In the least 
about thai bent of her child. 1 have 
never known any Imaginative children 
who hav* not dearly loved to -drr-* 
up* and play at •out* crude dramatic* 
of their own. Children would rather 
play in thla way thin In any 1 know. 
That the tittle «lrl in ijiKsllon most 
e-njoya acting out some part In a play, 
dresaed In her mother'* old party 
drr**e*. doe* not mean that she will 
**rry her lor* of acting beyond the 
achooi room. The trait I* universal In 
children. Thla *ort of K-arn* affortU 
them scope for the lmagln«ti-.n anJ 
tire exercise of their lo>e of the pic- 
turesque. Children love to Imagine 
thcmselve* grown up; they lov« to 
fancy themaelie* in the peraon of a| 
romantic character. If every jouthful 
Queen KHxabcth and Good fairy were 
lo remain beyoud *ehoo! da>*. the 
world would I* orrrful of theater* to 
accommodato them. 

"I would *ucge*t ta thl* eh I hi • 
molber," went on my Mothrr. "th»t 
she leav* her little girl to her own 
device* in the matter of acting play", 
nether encouraging nor dlrruunuing 
her. l>t her develop th* eblW* Im- 
•mnatwn. which I* evidcnUy lively, 



In mua.c. drawing and de»lgnlr.c. 
where designing 1* uaed is a decora- 
tive sense. The child la too young 
to *how what *he really lean* to 
In any of tbe*« things. A year'* 
arudy *t them all mlgra tletrrmin* 
wlikh *he Is tilted f,-r. Creatlv* 
ability can be turned to account In 
cUr;gn!u£. from !--iu tb* dcco.*live 
aril arcblteclursl *tandiK>tnt. This 
1* a lucrative Held for a woman. And 
It can be mxde to develop either % 
prtlnirr or a aculptor. a* talent de- 
velop*. 

"That the child ahould h»v* her 
encrcle* trained lo aome creative oc- 
cupation I* evident. Th* thing to 
do 1* to find 41 what rhe i* fitted 
/■ r : w-hctlur *h» will do best at 
literature, designing In the applied 
art*, or In palntlnx. On* branch of 
designing would help her in karnlng 
bow to plao pageants and tb* like, 
and if ah* could be given a free* 
bantl to do what she liked with her 
own room two ye,ir» from now, she 
will show -whether *he ha* any apti- 
tude for Interior decoration. 

"Ability to drilgn In any line of 
Industry la a valuabl* asset." moth* 
cr onld. "snd It la worth while lc*<h- 
Ing thl* clever little girl the rudi- 
ment* of drnwlne. A year at r-cnool 
—two year*, i ahould Judce— wou-d 
.ill 1.-.-- her natural N-nt. Then *u- 
pej-lii:ou* studies might be dropped 
and bcr erwrciea cvnontrstcd upon 
what will be»t »erve bcr In bcr life 
work. 

"Itut." and mother'* r«»» twlnked 
In that merry »«y they fcsv*. "J 
would «dvi«e parent* not to lake *»- 
.-:-'■- any tendency that a child 
may expreas for acting. All brtcht 
children act I renlly h-llcve tM« ln- 
II* girl haa a gift for acting, but 
It da a itlfl ea.ll) deftrelrd |t;pj aome- 
thlrig el«e that will allow na crest a 
scope fer the eavrcla* of a Ihely 
Imaglnatiun." 



and needs outlet. If the chlkl show* 
apl.tude for creating »torlea. then lit- 
erature mlcht be an enrellent study. 
She iruvy hav* In ner the making of 
a ptaywilght or novellit. Or. the may 
develop Into a good «hort-atory writer. 
The trait that th* child exhibit* 1* not 
tveve"*rl!y one that l«-ad. to tb* rolo 
ot| actor. It 1* merely a child a way 
of *xprcfj»tng It* Idea* and llluatratine 
wlojt H* mind cre«t'^ Kvrry child 
of Intelligence act*. I have •**» •»«• 



Antwers lo CorropondrnU. 
O. T.-Your letter la most Inter**!- 
In.- and I will write an article about 
tt soon. "Itouce" would be a good 
name for a rr-1 calf. And how about 
"Movie" for a frlaky one? I'd lov* 
to *c* th* calvea. 



U II. K.— I think jou mu«t be a 
aweet ami dutiful rrlrl to have given 
up your Idea of lr>'.n< to get Into the 
movie* becou— your psrrnt* dadrid 
tt. 1 Wt»h every girl remembered her 
duly to her tarenta *• well. I rn 
plcdard lo hear *P your reward. Four- 
teen year* I* >uung to h»v« won a 
good f-o»itlon on leaving high *che».l. 



F. M.-Oh. what 



lot of *wcet 



lot*, when they thousht themaelve* . -^ - ^ ' , „,, norence: 
* OU, ., ,h f- t'e^K XZ kEZ al-v»> • ««tr» 



unobserved, act 



life. *nd I re- 



JeHed.o'lhemby mujtc to "k irl J/^*|; j jn'rTmVn* for your*. Iln glad you 



nybrook r*rm.* 



were Itslenlns. A thlld'a eJ>-*a *U find - The r-xt on* will he • 

physical Mprtasion n *ctl«n of ■^'^ l m £ rt ,lke vou, "r.ibeccx of Sun 
tort. b«*u» tb* UtU. ivn* ; l» «« l".~Lv vlvL~ * 
undeveloped to expre** It* nJea* in 



Sf. R-lt la alwsva dsglgfelf*) lo re- 
ceive letters from appmlatlee friend* 
and I waa so glad to hear from you. 
Marie. I *m «ure pal win bk* mv 
new plij» »» much »• you h.ive tlw 
other* you mention. 

If !«. !•— I enjoyed rerelvlng yo-Jf 
Iter, and wl.h 1 re-uld get time te 



any other way. To give any rerioua 
thought to lb* child* taat* for th* 
•tag*, when the chlkl'a wh"-« pl*n of 
action may change In thre* or four 
ytar*. U w**l* Of time and anxiety. 

"1 b*lleve," Mother wild, "lha» It I* 
• mistake to let the child so* that her 
acting I* taken »*rloun!y. at all 
l*;t u b* tr»aied a» p*'» •' her ordi. 
SSeafth. «t^*. , ,o*»!««h^l|ii'*«nd you iM »*r*on.l ana.er you ,.k 

SrSijSnM 

FasSfrSn^aT^^ 

ItZymirrr. or Chora** *om* rrofea- glad lo he.r from you. 

•ton. Tber* r* an appeal In theatrical* "15ea*«rt -memory 

ibat titry youBg Ihhxg re*pond» to. K. I.-wiiat a •V***,. |1 _J~7 1 , ,' 

-l^IJiem^rto^riW..'' «^ rr.m^r. good company. Tt.»k you for your 
"truit >-«ur <nrr**i*iiidenl. M»ry. letter. „.e.i-a-.v»r» 

oo well t« try oul th* child iwAIIY .•ICkrVKtX 
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ABOUT MAKE-BELIEVES. 



Many people write and *>k how . 
manage to dreae ao naturally in inakv 
bellev* play*, and I think they will 
tc inieicsted In knowing that my 
character drraie* ar* never make-be- 
ll«v*, Kverythlng In a moving pit- 
tur* pl*y must b* a* real a* possi- 
ble. You cannot malu> siikolene look 
Ilk* Mtln. nor chorsecluth Ilk* chif- 
fon, a* you can to an ordinary photo- 
graph. Moving pletur* earners* real- 
ly aecrn to have gimlet ey*a; they dU- 
cern everything Juat as it la, and go 
to work and tell the audlrac* all »boot 
it, too, 

Tou remember th* *tory of "Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook . arm." That '< 
th* new pl*y In which you will **« me 
t!.l*«ulumn. FUbcct-awear*a'ch«e*«. 
cloth party dr*«* because she cannot 
afford *ny olh*r kind, and I have a 
r*al chceaeclotb drr**.'ju«t like Re- 
becca. *. * 

Every d»r. aa I played my part. I 
«aw bow careful the director wa* 
shout every detail; .pproprMU furrrt. 

%2u2?22Zl ma ,he rl « h ' kind *f 
lountry button, on Rebecca'* ci„i h t». 
I have alwaya obverv. d thl* exartoes* 
in carrying out detail* |„ ptaya in- 
reclora of good playa never Iry to fool 
lh. people. That I. why play. e£t 
*p much and afford tb» pl.„ur« they 
do b«ciu» |h«y *ro *lnc*r*. 

It road* m* think. I'eopi* ,|„„ 
-bf!! nl . W .*v. ,w, n'!*"* t« truth. And 
T.^ ! ,h,,u « ht »»» b*auilfoi an 

r^.- Air * , s° n * mu " '"•• •na/a 
^piclure*, b*c*u«« It lao't ih* mak*. 
HS*1 c ?*™ c, «r that bold* th. audu 
•nee. It kt the r«al person who pl*>* 
in* p&n 

Then f f«lt gt*4 ibat my mother ha*, 
brought rrw up to hav *|nr«r* * n j 
trough In my work. A movU *ctrcs* 
need* these qualities to win •uccesa. 
and I think that la why propl* write 
ao kindly about my plays. I }u»t lire 
in lha rhar*rt*r I am portraying, and 
I m aur* that "Th* Poor IJtll* rtlch 
fivrt' <MV*r fait «n rmotlan that I 
did not *xp*rlene*, and recently I've 
bean living l* "Raboeea" until I Just 
feel aa though I am Rebecca, 

When I b*gan to think about hnw 
moving picture cam*ra* deplji.-i 
•varylhlng with inch ai.rtlln* ac- 
curacy, the Idea cam* lo m* that our 
character* ar* thrown upon th* acrcew 
of tlm* with Juat Ibat **me an- 
devtstiag *i*e tltu.ie. >:■■• tt trait «r,d 
folbl* la clearly r*v**l*d. 

Whll* Ih* ion. ahlfter* made 
r**dy for another pletur* of }l*hecra. 
•n* day. I iwate.1 my cbtn In my hand 
and thought thla thmg out. 

Tea. I aald to myaelt th«r* -n.ist 
n*T*r b* any *b«m* or rnak*-l"Hove* 
la our dally Ilv*a If w* want 10 ™» 
• p*rf*ci cbiracur Dim. W« want to 
•peak *very word from our heari*. 
rod throw • cheerful light on Ins 
pletur* with th* beam* of klndneaa, 
and let every act b« *ucb that. If til* 
•lay of our ttf* w*r* thrown upon 
aa earth *rr*«n. we would not nhrtnk 
f'**a g»xlng at It ourwelve*. nor from 
awrttln* our friend* to a** H. 

"What ar* aou so *rrtou* about. 

Var»r- th* director uked. eomr.« 

" >n me "I* Rebecca tiled ol 

utjn« f*r Iw fai-nir 



"I'm Juat Ihlnkln?." I told him. 
"about our live* Wing like * muvle 
play, with our rtumictrra thrown 
upon the screen of eternity. Juat a* 
they ar*. and with nuthlug to hid* 
their Imrerfortlon*. It seem* to m* 
nnp hi* to b* very cmeful lo art In 
th* line* If on* would show up well 
on that sereen." 

"That'a true." h« aald. "What a 
llitle morallxer you are. M.-irv: W* 
would all be belter and the world hap- 
pier for our lives ir every tlm* a* 
wllnrss a muM* play w* would maka 
n.w rewolve* to play our part In l'f* 
so il. at our character* will «bow up 
well on th* »cr*cn.'" 

I feel a* though I would Ilk* to 
give my reader frlenda thl* message 
ir-. ii too, sinking of a movla play 
bmuKlit lo mo; makc-hcllcv** and 
ahum* *liow up In thn picture and 
• poll it. and if we want to make a 
good film .In thl* world or th* next. 
wa muat be real, w* mutt b* alne«r*. 
und we iriurt ti« surrounded with 
brightness. A dark-clad figure doe* 
not screen well la a picture, nor a 
dark character In real life. 




Aavweri to Correspondent*. 

O. II .— I hate written an silicic .ihoul 
your problem In training your little 
• in. 1 also suggest that. *lnc« you 
live In Iho country. It might give her 
keen delight to have a "War Garden" 
Of her Own to cultivate I ahall b* 
glad to hear how your little- girl get* 
on at achooi. 

A. B.-rm *o glad you hav* written 
to tell m* how much you Ilk* "Th* 
Utile Amerlc.in." ** well a* my 
other play* >.une day I hop* w* will 
m**t. ** you *ugse*L And. Alice, ye* 
ar* *ure to Ilk* "Rebaxxa of gunny- 
bnnk Farm." I'm guid you kaow 
that charming book trom which my 
ptay wa* taken. 

M. C-Th*nk von. so much, for your 
l-\-l>- eompllmenl*. I hop* w» will 
always b* frtond*. I hop* to hear you 
•Ing com* day. If t arer* you I would ' 
dr«aa quit* .imply for th* first a>- 
pearanc*. Ftmry look* out of plac* 
on a young girl. 

•*» at B-— You cannot Imagin* hr*> 
much I appreciate your criticism of 
my play*. I hop* to fatar what you 
w5* .."'. ""«"••*«» of gunoybrook 
Karm. the ona I bav. Juat finished 
acting 10. it alway. help* an ...i.e.. 

5? h **^ , ■ > ■* , •" aarllMH think, of 
her work. ^ 

Mr*. A. W.-What an original Id.a 
to h.v* something to laujh at J«*t 
over Ih* dlntng-room table: i' m ,. ul , 
no one in your marry housebnld ever 
h*» Indige.tlon. Vm alad to hear 
abnoi ,8ur wrldler brnlh.r. Ill *i>* 
your meuag* to Jack. Writ* again. 

V. I«-Tou can help clear your com. 
ptexlnn after bemg iur.Vnt.,1 by 
waahiug jour fac* with oatmeal, in- 
•te.d of w>ap. and using a mixture of 
eei-i.l parla of glyrarrln. roaewater. and 
lepwm fulc*. Two ounce* of , , n 
m.kea aa rxcetieat bleach for face, 
and neck. 

MAKY rlCKTOJtD, 
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Many people write and ask how il Answers to Correspondents. 

manage to dress so naturally in make- Q u _j hftve writt( . nan ar ticle about 
helleve plays, and I think they wlll|-*, our problem in training your little 
te Interested tn knowing that my| girl. I also suggest that, since yon 

j „ „.k» hj, i live in the country. It might give her 

character dresses are never make-be- {£* '„,,,,„ „ na ' tfe a .. w , r Gar den' 

lieve. Everything In a moving P'=- 1, of her own to cultivate. I ahall t« 

clad to hear how your little girl gets 



tur« play must be as real aa poas'- 
Me. You cannot make silkulcne look 
like satin, nor cheesecloth like chif- 
fon, as you can In an ordinary photo- 
graph. Moving picture cameras real- 
ly seem to have gimlet eyes; they dis- 
cern everything Just as It Is, and go 
to work and tell the audience all about 
It. too. 

You remember the story of "Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook .arm." That 'a 
the new play In which you will see me 
this autumn. Rebecca wear* a cheese- 
cloth party dress, because she cannot 
afford any other' kind, and I have a 
real cheesecloth dress. Just like Re-, 
berca's. 

Kvery day. as I played my part. 1 
aaw hew careful the director was 
about every detail: appropriate furni- 
ture, scenery, even the right kind of 
country buttons on Rebecca's clothe*. 
I have always observed Ihls exactness 
in carrying out details in plays. Di- 
rector* of good plays never try to fool 
the people. That la why plays cost 
so much and afford the pleasure they 
do. because they are sincere. 

It made me think. People always 
recognise and respond to truth. And 
when I thought how beautiful an 
audience was tn this respect, it made 
me feel that one must live one's 
truest self, snd act one's truest self 
in pictures, because It isn't the make 
believe character that holds the audi- 
ence, it ta the real person who plays 
the part. 

Then I felt glad that my mother had 
brought me up to be sincere and 
thorough in my work. A movie actress 
needs these qualities to win success, 
and 1 think that Is why people write 
so kindly about my plays. I Just llvo 
In the character I am portraying, and 
I'm sure that "The Poor Little Rich 
Girl" never felt an emotion that I 
did not experience, and recently I've 
been living in "Rebecca" until I Just 
feel as though I am Rebecca. 

When I began to think about how 
moving picture cameras deplete! 
everything with such startling ac- 
curacy, the Idea came to me that our 
characters arc thrown upon the screen 
of time with Just that same un- 
devlating exactitude. Every trait and 
foible is clearly revealed. 

While the scene shifters made 
ready for another picture of Rebecca, 
one day. I rested my chin In my hand 
and thought this thing out. 

Yes, I said to myself, there -nuat 
never be any shams or make-believes 
In our dally lives If we want to make 
a perfect character film. We want to 
speak every word from our hearts, 
end throw a cheerful light on tin. 
picture with the beams of kindness, 
and let every act be such that. If the 
play of our life were thrown upon 
an earth screen, we would not shrink 
from gating at it ourselves, nor from 
inviting our friends to see It, 

"What are you so serious about. 
Mary?" the director asked, coming 
over to me. "Is Rebecca tired of 
waiting fo r her farm?" 
,/TM Just thinking." I told him. 
"about our lives being like a movie 
play, with our characters thrown 
upon the screen of eternity. Just as 
they are. and with nothing to bids 
their Imperfections. It seems to m« 
one has to be very careful to act In 
the lines if one would show up well 
on that screen." 

"That's true." he said. "What a 
little moraliser you arc. Mary! We 
would all be better and the world hap- 
pier for out* lives if every time we 
witness a movie play ws would make 
new resolves to play our part in life 
so that our character* will show up 
well on the screen." 

I feel as though I would like to 
give my reade r friends this message 
that the staging of a movie play 
brought to me: make-believes and 
shams show up In the picture and 
tpoll it. and It ws want to make a 
good film in Oil* world or the next, 
we must be real, we must be sincere, 
and we must be surrounded with 
biishtftsa. A dark-clad figure does 
not screen well In a picture, nor a 
dark character In real llfs. 



on at school. 

A. B — I'm so glad you have written 
to tell me how much you like "The 
Little American.' ■ aa well as my 
other play*. Some day I hope we will 
meet, as vou suggest. And. Alice, you 
are sure to like "Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm." I'm glad you know 
that charming book from which my 
p*ay was taken. 

3d. C— Thank you, so much, for your 
lovely compliments, I nope wa will 
always be friends. I hope to hear you 
sing some day. If I were you I would 
dress quite simply for the first ap- 
pearance. Finery looks out of place 
on a young girl. 

E E. B— You cannot imagine how 
much I appreciate your criticism of 
my plays. I hops to hear what you 
think of "Reaecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm," the one I have Just finished 
acting In. It always helps sn actress 
to hear what an audience thinks of 
her work. 

Mrs. A. W.— What an original idea 

to have something to laugh at Just 

over the dining-room table! I'm sure 

no one In your merry household ever . 

has Indigestion. I'm glad to ht a r 

about your soldier brother. I'll giv* 
your message to Jack. Write again. 

V. L.— You can help clear your com 
plexlon after being sunburned by 
washing your face with oatmeal, in- 
stead of soap, and using a mixture of 
equal parts of glycerin, rosewster, and 
lemon Juice. Two ounces of each 
makes an excellent bleach for face. 
hands, and neck. 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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THE CROWN OF GLORY. 



WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 2G. 1917. 



I heard a story the other day that 
■truck me u deliriously comical, and 
yet full of a st-rious lesson in human 
nature. Tbem is a certain young ac- 
tress In the Kast who appeared In a 
Broadway production. I believe sho 
dressed in a rather primitive, wood- 
land way. barefooted, with a little 
Rrcen smock trimmed In leaves, and 
her hair down her back. It was very 

IIHIUlt: I u wc . • 'V svssi au» -»'J • ».»«. »y 

I sweat- rs for our "boys." I should 
Of the habitual theatergoers there love lo be,OB S -* J«* " club " 

-SJfSSJFEEL * Usint * 9 , ma " *; h °l Rut* a-Th- quotation you sneak 
rather prided himse f on ot.ly looking- ' , . .... _*. ... ... . „ ' «„,* 

. .u .1 .ii i. # - i .of is from Hamlet. .ou can find 

l!li£ , ni, , , fr H^, ! 'h« information you seek at any Tub- 

, '"sonal standpoint. He was «b,ul ubrarv . j ',„ »<, pissed over 

.thirty-one. la I. and very good look- 1 ™* ' ■ * " " ,r,. . , .. 

in ? . and ii was of comnvm report that ?;*V r b d *T' P P 2 - \*« l,* 1 '*^ 

there were many of the girts whoj " ck /" d P * rt> YoU *' C doirg 
I would gladly have welcomed hi* at- i s I |lendW * orK 
I trillions 



can help him more in that way than 
by keeping house for him. 

K. G.— Miss Jane Cowls first pic- 
ture is "The Spreading Dawn." Re- 
liecca of Sunnybrook Farm'* la my 
next picture and is taken here In Cali- 
fornia. , 

K. t'.-ii aiiioi'H i i i;;, . : n i| j ] ii.iirn, aim — 

her hair down her back. It was very Mary B — You must be busy every 
beautiful hair, apparently, long and | minute to be able to knit *o many 
luxuriant and curly. 



.' lill'lllo. 

, But when he saw this little actress 
{ he fell deeply in love with her. As 



M. T.— Keep out in the open all you . 
can. If you are confined in an office 



•..III. tl J «M «(*; LUIIIIIH « •'■ •- ■■ —... — — I 

- .1 ° Ve *. , I , all tor. "y to take lo. g walks in the 

;he told other, that wnat he admued LJ^Ji. Join a gymnasium and (o | 
most was he, simplicity and natural-, or , en ,„,,.. You »,„ m ,d a; 

I"" " w « 8 , a *">' " wl " "***« ' btj difference. "Rhada" is the name ] 
.The g,rl was frorn Tennessee llMns ^ w ^ m Tnjn t|w Dus , .. 

1 in New York with an elder sister. I M \RV I'K'KKORD 



believe, who was In anchor prcduc- 
| Hon. Within a month, there was a 

■ wedding at a quiet little church on 
i l.exinston Avenue, and they went 

away on a long motor trip up through 
! the Adlrondacka. 

• When they came back, it was she 
t herself who told the story. 
! "I never had any Idea that Peter 

■ thought that wig I wore when I sang, 
! "If I were Kve." In woodland green. 

was my own hair. Rut It seems he 
did, and was horrihly disappointed 
when he four-d out that my very own 
I only comes just below my shoulders, 
land Is straight as a board unless I 
I curl IL 1 don't think 1 ever loved 
j him quite as much as when I s-iw 
how splendidly he reacted from the 
shock, but it did teach me one thing. 
Men don't really fail In love with you 
at llrst sight. They fall In love with 
your eyes, or your smile or your man- 
ner, or. In this case, with the beauti- 
ful hair you don't possess." 

This set me thinking atiout another , 
woman who was about thirty-five | 
years old. I heard her tell mother. ' 
one night, that she would never dine 
out anywhere, unlesa there were pink 
shaded lights on the tabic. I know 
I thought then that some time she 
would face the Issue Ethel Barrymore 
used In one of her plays. I think It 
was "Lady Frederick," where a young 
bov was frantically In love with her. 
anil she deliberately flans to have him 
disillusioned by showing herself with- 
out her "war paint." 

While make-up off the stage has 
gone out of use. still there arc many 
women and girls who know how to 
use it so carefully and cleverly that 
It Is almost impossible to detect It. 
But when I was Kast, we had lunch at 
a certain hotel, and 1 wanted to tele- 
phone. As I waited at the switch- 
board for the young s''l to * et , m \ 
number. I could not help but look at 
her Her eyelids were darkened as if 
she had used a burnt match. The lip 
rouge was far too bright for *•**■£• 
and her color was on unevenly. She 
had used a touch of henna. I think, 
on the front of her hair, but not on 
the back. 1 'irew mothers attention 
to It. and she Just laughed »"<• «•'".: 
"\ good soldier never looks behtnd. 
I could not help but think it this 
girl had only had*ense enough to take 
rare of her own hair, how the result 
would have surprised her. B°thtl« 
hair and complexion respond to prop- 
er treatment amasmgly. You , can take 
even the most hopeless head of hair, 
•hat which seems lifeless and dun- 
colored, and by careful scalp aMM 
and proper washing and sunning In 
the open air. you will llnd a quick re- 
actloTon the part of nature Jour 
scalp craves sustenance. The little 
Stay cells that the follicles are rooted 

o? a w W oman by the appearance «** 
u,t. T'i.nn'.e write and a>-k me so 
many tfme. P what . hav. *~~»^ 
ray own hair In good condition. 1 
can on., say 1 owe H all to raother 
and the wonderful care she : «ave , to 
my hair when I was a growing slrl. 

Answers to Cormpo«4ei»ts. 

Mi's. Bertha C.-I spoke to mother of 
your difficulty, and she suggested that 
you 'tis,] a good boarding house where 
your -ijJher can slay while you seek 
workga your own orvteMsoa. In* 
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Neerly all of my lettera come from 
girls, so th-'t it always interest! me 
when I And one from a boy. It al- 
ways aeeins to me as If boys are so 
resourceful, and another thing they do 
not like to make confidants of every- 
body. 

But a letter came a few days ago 
fiom a boy down In Texas, and it 
seems to inc as if he is facing a pretty 
bfrio*ja situatluu. I'm sure he's In love 
with the wrong girl. He wrote: 

"Dear Miss Pickford: 

"I read your articles every day in 
the pa; er down here, and It seems to 
me as If I almost knew you. I want 
the advice of some girl about two 
other girls. I've known one of them 
for several years. In fact we went lo 
school together, and t-he's a mlshty 
nice girl. She'a the sort that your 
mot ht r hopes you're going to marry 
and I always thousht X would, too, 
until recently. Then a new girl came 
to our town, and I tell you It's Just all 
up with & whole bunch of us. All 
she's got tc do is look at a fellow and 
he's her slave. I thought I was 
pretty strong minded, but I don't mind 
saying that I'm ready to give up 
everything else in life If she'll have 
me. 

"What makes me feel mean about 
It, though, is the other girl. As I say. 
t am not really engaged to her, but 1 
guesd we've both taken It for granted 
that we were going together with se- 
rious Intentions. Now, what I want 
to know la whether I can go to her 
and tell her the truth. I know If 1 
were a girl I'd rather have a fellow 
come straight out and be frank with 
me than to marry me from a point 
of honor when he loved another girl. 

"I feel If I don't go to her and tell I «/. B< Chicago— Yes. I know the 
L ier _ tha A Im . ? olni [_ ?*, *• *° mcth , m ?i beautiful spot you refer to in Lincoln 

Park. Thank you for all your good 
wishes. "The Romance of the Re.l- 
woods'* Is the picture you have in 



she received four proposals of mar- 
riage Inside of two weeks, and the 
wonderful part was that even after 
she refused them, they remained ner 
faithful admirers and friends Just the 
same. I asked her one day what kind 
of man she expected to marry, and I 
shall never forget the casual, light- 
hearted answer. 

"One with money. I've been poor 
all my life, and I bet a cookie that 
the man who gets me will have to cut 
the coupons regularly-" 

I didn't say anything more. Just 
looked at her; she was so pretty and 
sweet looking. It seemed Impossible 
that such a\ lovable girl could be so 
mercenary. 

And so I believe In the case of this 
boy from Texas, he had better stick 
to his little home sweetheart, and be- 
ware of the type of girl who excels 
as a. college widow. You will usually 
find among middle aged women beau- 
ties who have lingered right along 
"on the branch." as the French aay, 
unmarried, because they have de- 
manded too much and let love pass 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Mrs. Jane R.— I think you are very | 
brave to contemplate such a serious j 
task. The women of our country can - 
do so much good among the young | 
working girls if they will only stand [ 
together and help them. They need i 
encouragement and real understand- 
ing. 

K. T„. E-— I see no reason why you 
should not marry again. Surely It 
would be better for your young daugh- 
ters to have a "mother"' who will be 
interested in them. 



desperate. I know perfectly well that 
this other girl cares for me. I can 
tell Just from the way she looks at 
me. What would you do If you were 
In my place?" 

I wish Jack could write and answer | 
this letter, but as long as he wrote 
to me. I think I wi.l tell him the wis- 



mind. I think. 

Miss N. D.— Of course you are not 
*oo old to take up music. One is 
never too old to interest oneself In any 



dom I have learned from my brother. 1 study. You must be more optimistic 



Jack says always to lieware of the girl 
with the "come hither" In her eye. 
There Is a certain type of girl who 
seems blessed from birth with this 
power of attraction. The whole way 
through life is made easier for her 
because of the light of her eyes and 
the smile on her lips. While the aver- 
Inge girl goes along and makes good 
' through hard effort, the fortunate 
things of life seem to fall. at the feet 
of the winsome girl. 



about your future. Write me again 
and tell ir.e how you progress. 

James— I am glad you liked "The 
Poor Little Rich Girl." My next pic- 
ture Is "Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm." The little picture you sent 
me was splendid. 

Robert W.— Your letter was very In- 
teresting. I am sure all the boys must 
enjoy camp life. After the conflne- 
I remember about two years sgo | ment of office work for so long you 
there was just such a girl In our com- must find life in the great "out of 
pany. As one of the men expressed doors" wonderful. 
It. "she mowed "em down." I know MARY PICKFORD. 
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up. It !• aura MbiM fila, and I 

will try to answer all the 

then. 



There have been so many atorlea 
or horror and disaster about the 
present war, that It seem* delfght- 
ful to come across one that has 

*UT t *.V* fortun * or haPPH"*" Grace-By alt mean, keep up 
about it. your muaici .mate,. Even , f yaa 

Since The Little American" was cant afford to .ontinue your lea- 
produced' I can't tell you how many nM , there are many thins, you 
letters I have received (row sol- can learn by yourself. You can get 

tha library 



dlera both abroad and here, and 
how many stories of the battle field 
hava been told to me. I received 
a post card from England, yester- 
day, that was the latest news from 
"Marya," It said: 

"Were married In London. Am 
leaving- for Russia. Marya remains 
at school. Eric." 

There was such a world of ro- 
mance and adventure encompassed 
In those few words. We had met 
Erie two years ago In New York. 
He waa doing- dramatic work then 
for one of the papers and Inci- 
dentally was acting as New Tork 
correspondent for a Russian paper. 
Because of his knowledge of the 
Russian language, he was chosen as 
one of the first to go abroad to rep- 
resent the press. 

Jack was particularly fond of him 
and we enjoyed his letters Im- 
mensely that first year he was 
abroad. He used often to speak of 
some friends of his who wera rev- 
olutionists and especially of their 
beautiful daughter, Marya, Then 
we heard that the girl's father had 
been killed. It was just before the 
downfall of the Romanoffs, and he 
was afraid for her safety If she re- 
mained at the capital. Several of 
her friends had been shot, and 
dreading lest the share the same 
fate, he had resolved to get her out 
of the country. 

I only wish I knew all the de- 
tails of that strange flight. Whether 
they went by land or sea. whether 
in disguise or not, somehow they 
managed to reach London and front 
there he wrote a letter, the first 
real news we had received in 
months. 

"I am marrying Marya for her 
safety's sake during these terrible 
times. She is nly a child and I 
feel I must protect her. Her father 
asked me to do this before he died 
but I doubt whether he knew how 
close the desire lay to my own 
heart. 

"Thus far. we have come In safe 
ty. It is only a question of a few 
weeks, I firmly believe, before the 
Romanoff dynasty srlll fall. The 
revolutionist of today is the hero 
of tomorrow. 1 wish you to love 
and guard my Marya for me. 

You don't know how thrilling it] 
was, when the word flashed over 
thj world of the fall of the Roman- 
offs, Instead of being the daughter 
of a criminal, Marya could return 
to her own land, and hear her fa- 
ther's name among those who haa 
died 1 at a new Russia might be 
born. 

And best of all, we heard that ln- 
| stead of the marriage being a mere 
matter of form *or her protection, 
nhe had really grown to love him 
It will be a Irng while. I fear, be- 
fore they are reunited, but at least 
the one lesson they have gained 
from the war has been one of love 
and loyalty .o the ideal they both 
carried In their hearts. 

Jack was saying that he would 
never marry a girl under such cir- 
cumstances, as it w«s not fair to | 
her. He didn't see why Uric haa 
not taken the girl to England, and 
Just left her there, paying for her 
board and schooling. 

The idea of waiting for a war to 
end before he could claim the ful- j 
Ailment of his romance did not ap- 1 
peal to Jack. I am sure, but Eric! 
Is thirty-two and sees life at a dif- | 
ferent angle. Personally, I think i 
he acted mighty well, and I im' 
longing to see the litle orphan of I 
Russia %-hom he befriended and en- i 
dowed with his name and love. I 



can learn by yourself. 

splendid hoiks from 

that will be of great assistance to 

you. 

MART PICKFORD. 



Answer* to Cormpondeats. 

Thomas F.— You must find re- 
cruiting duty very interesting. 
Here in Hollywood we are all In- 1 
j terested in Red Cross work and ' 
every one seems to want to "do his 
bit," Do write me again. ' 

C. G. R. — I am glad you liked 
'The Romance of the Redwoods." 
Your little daughter must be very 
remarkable. I would not think of 
placing her in picture work until 
she has finished her schooling. 

D. W. — Sorry to have missed your 
other letter. I will have It looked 
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"Why are Mexicans In moving pic- 
tures always represented as bandits 
and cutthroats?" asks one of my cor- 
respondents. She requests me to pub- 
lish a letter In which she protests 
against this portrayal of Mexican 
characters. I really believe you will 
bo as much interested in what she 
says as I am. and so we will read 
her letter together. Don't you think 
it brings friends who have never met 
closer together If they share their 
letters? 

Natalie says that she has read my 
articles every day since I began writ- 
ing them, and she is looking to see 
whether I use her letter. 

"I am from Mexico," she writes, 
"and my country Is torn by civil 
strife, want, woe and starvation. 
When I left, women and children were 
rioting in the streets in their attempts 
to get bread. 

"I am often asked what my feel- 
ings are concerning the United States. 
I am receiving my education here, 
and although It Is not my country, 1 
can truly say from my heart of hearts 
that I love this wide land. X am 
living here, enjoying Its privileges, 
advantages, opportunities and free 
government, and 1 see no reason why 
a foreigner should condemn the coun- 
try, as some are now doing. 

"It Is not perfect, no— but in all this 
wide world It has the highest ideals of 
liberty, justice and right, the best 
educational advantages-, opportunities 
for all regardless of caste, and the 
chance to prove that 'where there's a 
will, there's a way." You, who are 
eltisens, may well be proud of it. 

"Mexico Is not so advanced in civ- 
ilization, but one must remember that 
the United States Is far In advance of 
Mexico: that when the United States 
had won her independence and was 
fighting the war of 1812, Mexico was 
just breaking away from Spanish 
domination. Give her. time to advance 
In and then make a just comparison. 

"But. Miss Pickford. the thing that 
hurts most Is when I hear Americans 
criticise Mexicans unjustly. In mo- 
tion pictures Mexican men are always 
represented as bandits, thieves, cut- 
throats, outlaws and every immoral 
character Imaginable. Mexican wom- 
en are portrayed as tough dance-hall 
girls, lax In morals. Ignorant and 
gross. 

"Now. Mary, this Is not trua to life. 
We have es clean, upright and honest 
men -as are to be found anywhere — 
women who are pure, moral, virtuous, 
true and home-loving as any on the 
face of the earth. Some people know 
this, but I am sorry to say that many 
do not; the remarks I overhear con- 
cerning Mexicans hurt me wore* than 
itilletto stabs. 



"I felt as though I had to tell some 
one about this, and I chose you. 

"I am making scraphooks for sol- 
diers, and I also have put In an ap- 
plication to 'mother* some soldier or 
sailor who is all alone, which, of 
course, will Include sending htm 
candy, comfort kits, knitted articles, 
books and the like— because I love this 
country and those who may die for 
It." 

Now, isn't that a lovely letter 
from a neighbor across the border? 
How many American girts, busy 
getting an education, take the time 
this sweet Mexican girl Is taking 
to make life happier and more 
comfortable for our brave fighting 
men? 

Mother says that Natalie must 
not Imagine that her people "are 
misunderstood by Americans. All 
intelligent Americans know how 
good and how fine the majority of 
Mexicans are. The reason we see 
the bandits and lower classes In 
moving pictures is because they are 
picturesque. People like the pic- 
turesque and thrilling In moving 
pictures and, of course, a bandit is 
a thousand times more exciting 
than a banker or a planter. And 
then, too, Mexican young girls are 
kept so secluded that they never 
do anything sensational, so that 
picture-makers are obliged to use 
the kinds of people who work up 
exciting scenes in the movies. 

For ever so many years West- 
ern desperadoes were depicted In 
our art and literature to such an 
extent that people might well im- 
agine the whole Western part of 
the United States peopled with des- 
peradoes. Judging from what we 
saw and read we might fancy that 
the only good people who ever 
strayed Westward were tenderfeet 
and missionaries. 

We hope Natalie will see this 
point of view and be able to laugh 
at pictures of Mexican bandits as 
we Americans have laughed — and 
still laugh — at our Western des- 
peradoes, since the days of our 
great-grandmothers. 



Answers to Correspondents. 

Bernice N.— I am highly compliment- 
ed that you ask me for a list of pa- 
triotic and pretty names for the new 
baby, bless him! For choice there 
are Woodrow Wlleon, John Pershing, 
Leonard Wood, Wlnfield Pcott, Julian 
Riddle, Robert Edward Lee, Andrew 
J.ickson. Madison Monroe, Raymond 
Warden, John Randolph, Stirling Car- 
ter. I select these for their beauty 
of sound. Any history will give you 
stacks of fine patriotic names. 

Mra J. H.— 1 am sure you can suc- 
ceed in learning to nurse, since your 
family doctor thinks you will, and you 
Mem Interested. Nursing demands 
good health, strength, intelligence and 
kindliness. Let me know how you 
succeed. 

G. J.— It is worth while working my 
hardest to make a good impression «n 
pictures, wnen I receive such lovely 
letters as yours. I hope you will like 
my new picture, "Rebecca of Bunny- 
1 rook Farm." 

R. N. A.— I have enjoyed looking st 

the photographs you sent me. The 

baby picture Is a beauty-. And I'm 

deltghted to hear that you have been 

KOing to see my pictures for three 

lllll and like them ail so very much. 

I That is the most encouraging thing 

j a movie actress can hear. 

I Q. D.— I hope your dear mamma will 
soon be well. I know your help com- 
forts her very much. I'm sorry you 
like silk stockings, because they are 
rot best for little girls who are not 
rich. They do not wear half as well 
for children as other atocktnga ao. 
and they cost a great deui. Let me 
know when your mamma recovers. 

M. 6— If your ftiend cares lor you 
be will communicate with you. The 
position he holds does not admit ot 
marriage for awhile. He Is probably 
waiting till he can ask yon. i > a 
should seek society more. 

MARY PICKFORD. 
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You and 1 an 1 our friends, dear 
comrades of my daily column, always 
think of the automobile as a pleasure- 
maker or a convenience. Doesn't It 
seem funny to look upon the big. puff- 
ing, rushing thing as a [eaccmaker? 

I thought it was funny, the first 
time 1 heard how an automobile kept 
the family peace, but Mother saysl 
she thinks It is a splendid Idea, and I 
she thought you would like to hear 
about it. 

The way we learned this new meth- 
od of peacemaking was one day when 
Mrs. Fane came to tea, and said she 
was late because little Joe had been 
so naughty that she had been obliged 
to take him out in the automobile. 

"Why. I should think that a reward 
for good conduct!" exclaimed Mother. 

"Sometimes it Is." nodded Mrs. 
Fane. 

"And I have never heard you cor- 
rect one of your children." went on 
Mother. "Your household always 
seems to run •on oiled wheels. I've 
never seen the least friction. It Is 
Ideal!' 

"It's all due to the automobile." said 
Mrs. F^»ne. "I don't believe in reprov- 
ing children In the presence of other 
people, nor punishin.™ them where 
the other children will know it. I be- 
lieve in saving a child's pride and 
self-respect My children adore me 
and give me very little trouble, but 
I do hive to take them out In the 
automobile once In a while." 

"What in the world do you do?" 
Mother exclaimed, much interested. 

"Why," rejoined Mrs. Fan", "if Bes- 
se reeds correction. I call her to one 
side and take her out to the garage. 
We pet into the car and set out for j 
a spin by ourselves. Then I point out 
to her the naughtiness, of her conduct, I 
reprove her for It. and reason with 
her so she will see why she has done j 
wrong and what the consequences i 
have been, or might be, to herself and 
others. By the time we get home there 
la a very contrite little Bessie sitting 
bes de me. and she docs not need a 
ride of this sort for some time after. 

"Occasionally the children quarrel 
between themselves, when each one 
has a separate ride. One child never 
knows what punishment has been met- 
ed out to the other, and none of them 
hke to statt for the garage alone 
with me. There is a sense of dis- 
grace in the proceeding that seems 
to affect them more deeply than I 
have seen children affected by much 
more humiliating forms of punish- 
ment." 

Just Imagine how mother and I list- 
ened to this rerrfSrkable method of 
training children! Mother smiled, and 
remarked : 

"Well, it is easy for you to keep 
your household hippy and peaceful, 
because you and Tom never disagree 
on any subjet. I've never seen such 
a perfect couple in my life!" 

"Oh," said Mrs. Fane, laughing, 
'Tom and I have our tugs-of-war 
sometimes, and when we do, we Just 
get into the automobile and go off 
by ourselves and fight it out." 

"Mary, dear." remarked Mother, 
after Mrs. Fane had gone away, 
"wouldn't all households be delight- 
ful to live in If everyone took their 
differences out for an airing and left 
them by the roadside? 

"It see— v to me people might try I 



thit plan whether they are lucky- 
enough to own an automobile or not. 
'.here Is something about taking one's 
frets and frictions out of doors that 
seems to cause them to evaporate 
The very bigness and brightness of 
Nature seems to make human tem- 
pers and trials appear so small In 
comparison. One cannot quarrel half 
•a violently out under the clear heav- 
ens as whet, shut In by four walls, 

"Then, tdb." Mother considered, "the 
very fact that the atmosphere of the 
home is kept free from anything of 
an unpleasant nature makes each 
member of the household endeavor 
to maintain harmonious conditions. 
One actually builds up an Ideal do- 
mcstlce existence by adopting Mrs. 
Fane's method and settling every dis- 
pute far away from home environ- 
ments." 

And so I'm advising every unhappy 
person who may happen to read this 
talk of mine to get the automobile 
habit, whether they get rid of their 
troubles with the help of a gasoline 
engine, an electric battery, or Just on 
their own two feet. After all. It's 
the habit that counts, not so much 
the mcanc by which we acquire It, 



Answers to Correspondents. 

I. N. F.— Your interesting letter has 
been used in an article, as you re- 
quested. Mother and I sympathize 
with you. Write again. 

Mrs. A. II.— I am very much touched j 
by the story of your iife, and I have | 
based one of my "Dally Talks" on It- I 
You should forget the post and think 
only of the love which now surrounds 
you. I am glad to get letters from 1 
you. I think you have done wonders 
in teaching yourself English. Your 
health will improve if you remember 
your blessings Instead of your sor- 
rows. A good husband and a loving 
child are supreme blessings. Do not 
exert yourself till you are quite strong. 
Happiness depends a good deal on 
health. 

E. E. B.— Your criticism is very In- 
spiring. It always helps an actress 
to hear what characters are most ap- 
preciated in her plays, and the rea- 
sons why some are considered better 
than others. That you call my name 
"an immortal one'' makes me so proud 
that I will work doubly hard to retain 
3uch an opinion from you. 

Sister V. a-Of course. I think It Is 
perfectly dear of you to want to call 
me "sister." I'm so happy that you 
pray for me and send hie kisses. What 
a darling little girl you must be! I'm 
glad you like my "Daily Talks" In the 
paper, and my plays. Yes, it Is hard to 
be an actress. One must work hard 
all the time to achieve success. But 
the work Is worth while when people 
appreciate the results. 

Mrs. T. B. P.— I quite agree with you 
about the charm of Florence Law- 
rence. Some composers of music have 
written music In her honor. She Is 
much beloved. It Is lovely to hear 
how much you appreciate my dally 
talks. Writers are Inspired by auch 
encouragement. 

MART PICKFORD. 
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Love Isn't real unless it can 
stand a test. I said to myself, aa I 
sat down to write my dally letter 
this morning. 

Mother heard me. "There would 
be more happy marriages If love 
were tested before marriage In- 
stead of afterward." she said. 

I've been puzzling this morning 
about what a girl who really loved 
a man would be apt to do under 
circumstances related to me last 
night. The more I think about the 
matter the less able I feel to de- 
cide, so I'm just going to tell you 
the story and see what you think 
about It. 

Tom, the man who told how the 
test of love ended for him, had 
been in love with Ella for more 
than a year. 

"I was Just waiting," Tom con- 
fided to me, "until I could get Kill 
off on a lovely woodland path I 
knew to tell her how much X cared 
for her and ask her the important 
question. I'm sure Ella suspected 
the object of our trip and that 
she liked me pretty well. 

"We left the trolley that eventful 
day and started through the woods. 
Everything was going beautifully 
by the time we reached a charming 
little glade among the trees. Mary, 
it was an ideal spot for staging a 
proposal. I stooped and took El- 
la's hand. She let mc, Just as sweet- 
ly as possible, when. Just that mo- 
ment, a little green snake wriggled 
across the path. 

"Ella uttered a little scream and 
sprang aside. 

"'Don't te afraid" I reassured her. 
'I won't let it hurt you.' 

"I picked up a ttick and struck at 
I he leptlie. 1 missed It, and the crea- 
ture ran up my leg. 

"You can't imagine what It feela like 
to have a snake wriggling inside your 
trousers! I Jumped up and down aa 
hard as I could in my efforts to shake 
the beast out. It Just squirmed closer 
to me. I slapped and shook my nether 
garments, and kicked and Jumped 
every way at once to throw the awful 
wriggling thing down my trousers' leg. Rags. 
But it clung right to me. 1 could 
hear Ella making little excited sounds 
and cries, all the time, and I felt 
warmed by her tenderness and 
sympathy. 



and subdued her chortles. She looked 
up at me and tried to say something 
about my safety, but the remark was 
smothered in a giggle. 

"I helped her up. 'Shall we go 
back?" I said. There may be more 
makes in the road.' And I marched 
her towards the trolley. 

"Mary. I've never been to see Ella 
since," declared Tom. His tone 
wasn't sad. It sounded resentful 

I tried to find something soothing 
to say. but It was not use. Tom In- 
sists that no girl who sincerely loved 
a man could drop on the ground In 
convulsions of laughter at the sight 
of his peril with a snake squirming 
up his leg. 

At first it seemed to me that Tom 
m st be right in feeling that Ella's 
love was not sincere, and that she 
was heartless in being able to laugh 
at his extremity and, for all she 
knew, danger. But In reviewing the 
matter I cannot help feeling that 
Tom may have been less sincere in his 
affection than Ella. She may have 
become hysterical from alarm as well 
as because of the ludicrous appear- 
ance he presented. She may have 
known that a little green snake was 
harmless, and her sense of the ridic- 
ulous may have overpowered her re- 
spect tor his feelings. It is hard tc 
tell which failed most In this test of 
love. What do you think about it? 



Ajuwtrs to CorrespondtnU. 

Mrs. Jks. S.— I do sympathize with 
you and have written one of my "daily 
letters" about your case. But try and 
be a brave patriot, as your hus- 
band Is. and worthy of him and your 
great country. Write again. 

M. C. M.— How lovely to have such 
a talent for music. I'm glad you 
mean to be a musician. Yes, It is 
worth any amount of work to achieve 
success In the end. Thank you for 
yovr encouraging words about my 
plays. Everybody writes so kindly 
about "The Little American" and 



At last I got the snake out and 
killed it. I struck It far from the road 
so that Ella would not see the thing, 
and then I turned to her with my 
heart full of thanksfuiness at having 
saved her the awful ordeal I had Just 
been through. 

"1 got the shock of my life. 

"I rubbed my handkerchief over my 
forehead, shut my eyes and opened 
them again. For a minute I really be- 
lieved I was 'freeing snakes." No! Ella 
sat on the path, rocking herself to and 
fro. perfectly helpless with paroxysms 
of laushter. 

" 'Oh!' " she gasped. "Oh, Tom! If 

you had only seen how funny !' and 

she doubled up. convulsed. 

"So that was the sympathizing sound 
that haM cheered me! I felt as though 
some one had slid a chunk of ice down 
m> back. I stood there, gasing at 
Ella. I couldn't speak. 

"Presently Ella mopped her eyes 



Angela M. K— Thank you for your 
sweet words about my dally talks 
and my plays. Isn't It pleasant that 
j I had your name In "The Little Amer- 
ican? I'm glad you felt that way 
about it 

E.,G. D.— Thank your baby for send- 
ing me his picture snd the "kiss that 
Joffre gave" him. I'm proud to re- 
ceive it. The way to get into the 
movies is to register your name and 
pictures with a producing company. 
Thero are several In Chicago. I wish 
you good luck. Write again. 

M. M. K.— It la most encouraging 
to learn that you like my daily talks 
so much, and also that my plays 
interest you, I would not dare write 
an article about astrology, because j 
I notice that people who do so give 
a lifetime to Its study, and I haven't 
time to give a day. Your letter about 
It is most interesting, but I still be- 
lieve that success depends on faith- 
ful, hard work. 

M. C. H.-That Is lovely in you to 
write me how much you enjoyed "The 
Little American." The scenes were 
not staged In France. How proud 
you must be of your soldier father. 
It is Tl.i to be an officer In these 
days. Write again. 

MART PldCFORD. 



